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The FIRST NAME 
and the LAST WORD 


I TEXTILE PAPER CARRIERS 


SONOCO 


LEADS THE WORLD 


Continuous search and research fora better cone 
surface of uniform texture has resulted in this lat- 
est SONOCO development —a smooth surface cone 
(3°30"), banded with a flock finish at the ‘‘cfitical’’ 
points, which prevents slippage in the primary 
winding as well as free delivery to the last turn. 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT c. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF 


¥ 
‘ 
3 \ Ay 
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Get all your Looms 
Under Complete 
with 


“OnNGay 


Ty 

2-3 Convertible Pick Counters i 

These are the counters with the “famous fourteen Ber | 
Vantage-Points . . . on which you can get the whole story 1 
from the nearest Veeder-Root office. 2-3 Pick Counters Ve 
are quickly convertible from 2 to 3-shift operations right ge 
in your own mill. 3rd-shift Counting Unit can be ordered ee 

when needed ... and your own men can add it to the os 

Original 2-shift counter, as shown at right. ‘ 


New Cut Meter 
for Predetermined Doffing 


Veeder-Root Cut Meter records directly in yards... | 
controls the uniformity of cut lengths from looms... 
knocks loom off at desired length, within reasonable 
tolerances. 

No need to put in, or remove, cut marks! No need for 
weavers to watch for them. No double cuts because 
marks have been missed. 

This new Veeder-Root Cut Meter .. . like the Veeder- 
Root 2-3 Pick Counter... belongs on every loom in 
your mill, because of the new savings and operating | 
advantages it brings you. Get in touch with your | 
nearest Veeder-Root office. 


. 


“Counting House of the Textile I ndustry” INCORPORATED 


In Canada: Meee at of es Led., 955 St. James Sereet, Montreal 3 HART FORD 2 P co NNE cTi c UT 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Led., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland ; 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


The Draper “Diamond D” is 


your guarantee for genuine 
loom repair parts. Today, with 
new machinery still so difficult 
to obtain, it is imperative that 
existing looms be maintained in 
top notch operating condition. 
Draper repair parts insure this. 


They are cast from iron 
whose physical properties and 
chemical analysis have been 
predetermined by our research 
department to provide long life 
and durability. Daily tests in 
the laboratory assure uniform 


quality. 


Hopedale, Massachusetts. 


Each casting is made from 
the same pattern equipment 
as the parts on your original 
looms. 


They are finished in the 
same jigs and fixtures. 


Identical gauges are used 
in their final inspection. 


Look for the “Diamond D” 
—your assurance of uniform 
repair parts that will fit your 
looms. 


NDS Rages Yorn, cow 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Ga. 
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S we face the New Year 
HOWARD BROS.MFG.CO. worcester 8, mass. let us raise our devotion to 
th high ideals and set them higher 4 is 
President 
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FLUORESCENT 
LAMP EQUALS OUTPUT 


100-WATT 


— 


—% USE OF KRYPTON GAS 
ate INCREASES EFFICIENCY 17%; NEW LAMP 
OPERATES IN PRESENT 100-WATT FIXTURES 


This new Westinghouse lamp produces 49.5 of white light—daylight, 4500 degree white, 
lumens per watt, as compared with 42 lumens standard white, soft white, and the new warm 
per watt for the 100-watt lamp which it re- white. For more information about this new 


places. The new unit has an average life of | money-saving lamp, call your Westinghouse 


6,900 hours at 12 hours per start. Lamp Distributor or write to Lamp Division, 
»*® The 85-watt fluorescent lamp is five feet long, | Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, 


2% inches in diameter, and offered in five hues New Jersey. 
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NEW YORK 17 


... WITH Cleme 


No matter how your textile product goes, it will move more secure against 
everyday shipping hazards when banded with Acme Steelstrap. 


You save, too, on warehousing space, shipping weight, dunnage, freight 
claims . . . and profits rise proportionately. 


So, whether your textile shipments are single units, carloads of freight, or 
ships’ cargoes .. . use Acme Steelstrap for boxing, bundling, or baling. It means 
the most efficient shipping pack. 


ATLANTA . CHICAGO & LOS ANGELES 11 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
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STEEL HEDDLE MFG. Co. 


a 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
A and 


emebee Ave SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 E. McBee Ave.,Greenville, S.C. Shuttle Plant, Paris S.C. 


is “evaporative cooling” 


...the hard way! 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING IS THE EASY, INEXPEN- 
SIVE“WAY to get rid of excessive heat. Because 
this way doesn’t take it out of the worker in 
sweat and dragging fatigue. It gives precise 
control of both humidity and temperature 
which makes for a better product as well as a 


contented worker. 


You already have a part of the system... 
humidification. The rest can be easily added, 
room by room, as you need it. No cumbersome 
air ducts. Just an air inlet and circulating fan 
to draw in the correct amount of fresh air and 
an outlet for automatic exhaustion of excess 
heat and spent air through controlled vents. 
Adjustable for frictional heat load of each area. 


Maintenance kept at a minimum. 


Just as simple and easy as it sounds. . . and 
fully automatic. Ask an AMCO engineer to 
show you how inexpensively you can make your 
mill first choice of the most efficient workers, 
how you can boost both production and quality 
by the addition of an AMCO Evaporative Cool- 
ing System to your present humidification. 


= 


* 


AMCO Evaporative Cooling Systems work this way... 4 -on- 
trolled amount of fresh air is drawn into the mill and 
combined with some re-circulated air. Spray from atom- 
izers introduces extra moisture, raising relative humidity 
to desired point. Evaporation of moisture absorbs friction- 
al heat, thus reducing excessive room temperature. Spent 
air is exhausted automatically through controlled vents. 


give you all these advantages cee Increase worker comfort 
4 + + Reduce excessive temperature and hold relative 
humidity at point best suited to fibre and process + + 4 
Permit faster machine speeds in high friction (heat) areas 
4 + + Assure evener yarn counts and increase breaking 
strength + + + Gradually increase regain for good rov- 


ing and consequent better spinning + + + Drafting of . 


fibres smoother and more compact 4 1 + Waste and fly 
greatly reduced + + + AMCO self-cleaning atomizers 
assure constant, full capacity delivery ...no drip ...no 
feathering down ... minimum maintenance ... long life. 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON * ATLANTA + CHARLOTTE 
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DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE. 


TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


(applicable to spinning yarn, also warp spinning) 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic Spinning Controls have been proved in America’s 
largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! 


@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bearing 
rail down manually . . . makes doffing easier. 


@ Eliminated uneven packages from doff to 
doff 


@ Eliminates’chokes on spindles. 


@ Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of bob- 
bins. 


@ Increases production by saving time at 
each doff. 


@ Reduces number of ends down on doff... 
Effects many other direct savings. 


@ Uniform packages and tails eliminate the neces- 
sity of unraveling long tails and “hunting” for 
ends. This means less bobbin transfer or break- 
out, as well as reduction in waste yarn. Once set 
for desired bobbin size and tail, there will auto- 
matically be a duplication on all succeeding doffs. 


Write today for illustrated literature showing why more and more mills are turning to NUMO for 


increased production and lower cost. 
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NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., NC. 


Floyd Isom The Rudel Mchry. Co., Ltd Walter 8S. Coleman Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp. Barnhardt Internationa) Corp 
Station C, Box 164 614 St. James St., West P. O. Box 722 P. O. Box 748 P. O. Box 748 
Atlanta. Ga. Montreal 3, Canada Salisbury, N. C. Charlotte 1, N.C. Charlotte 1. N.C. 
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Textile Detergent Operations 


OPERATION PURPOSE OF DETERGENT PROPERTIES DETERGENT 
AND FIBER OPERATION REQUIRED RECOMMENDED 
4 
To remove natural waxes, motes, pectins Rapid penetration and/or soil removing Flint 
Cottons and soil; to improve absorbency and suspending action *Regal 


*Energetic 


BOIL-OFF Certified 
To remove natural waxes, motes, pectins Rapid penetration and/or soil removing Flint 

1. Cotton and soil: to improve absorbency and suspending action *Regal 

*Energetic 

2. Synthetics Certified 
| 9 ig To remove spinning oils, sizing com- Good detergent action; in some cases Flint 
— pounds and soil leveling properties Giant 


*Energetic 
*Triumph 


CONTINUOUS To remove natural waxes, motes, pectins 
© remove natural waxes, motes, 
BLEACH . Rapid penetration *Regal 
and soil; to improve absorbency 

Cortons 

DESIZING 
To remove size Rapid penetration and wetting action *Regal 

Cottons 
Re-Nu 


SCOURING 


Texscour 
Certihed 
*Triumph 


Good detergent properties. Easy 


To remove grease and dirt solubility and rinsability 


Raw wool 


*Regal 
2. Wool piece Texscour 
goods and To remove spinning oils and soil Oil emulsification Certified 
yarn *Regal 
DYEING To improve dye penetration and Seabili “Regal 
leveling action caDlity CO acids Often necessaty *Energetic 
1. Cottons 
2. Wool lo perform leveling action Dye suspending action; stable to acid “Energetic 
SOAPING To remove excess dye; bringing u Flint 
Up Maximum detergent action h 
“olor riump 
1. Cottons COlO 
ner getic 
c yed 
2. Print Flint 
| To remove gums, starches, etc. Maximum detergent action *Triumph 
*Energetic 
FULLING To aid in fulling operation an ; 
: 6°} d Good lubricant properties Flint | 
Wool scouring Certified 
FINISHING Certified 
To apply a soft hand to goods Low titer; freedom from rancidity Texc 
excour 
1. Cottons 
2. Synthetics 
To provide scroop High titer; freedom from rancidity Flint 


*Synthetic detergent 


Additional copies of this chart, and full information on any 
product may be secured fom ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 
Industrial Soap Division, 1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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SUMMER'S SOFT HARMONIES WILL 
F_~ ECHO NEW AND COLORFUL FASHIONS 


Get the Needed Dyestuffs for All Popular Shades 
trom Our Nearby Warehouse Stocks of 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION + ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND. ORE 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. GREENSBORO + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA WHEW ORLEANS CHATTANOOGA TORONTO 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 
wit FULL-FLOATING 
FOOTSTEP BEARING 


For Cotton, 


“ 


This mill has modernized its 

old frames by installing 82,000 
Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles and Brack- 
ets, throwing nylon at speeds up to 14,000 
r.p.m. with 8 oz., 12 oz. and 16 oz. bobbins. 


Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles can be obtained by all frame 


builders. Specify Marquette Spindles when you order new frames. 


PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

ftlse Manufacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS «+ FUEL OIL PUMPS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FUEL OIL INJECTORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


SYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG... GREENVILLE. + C. H. WHITE, 1229 PAMLICO DRIVE, GREENSBORO, 
WHLUAM PF. RUSSELL, BOX 778. ATLANTA, GA JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE.. LOWELL, MASS. 
LAN M. HALDANE 4 COMPANY, P.O. BOX 54. LONDON, ONT 
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3-Star Leather 
Belting in the 
weave room of 
a prominent mill 


CHARLOTTE... 
3-Star Leather Belting 


famous for exceptional performance 


in the Textile Industry «x x 


3-Star Leather Belting embodies features that are not merely 
‘talking points’’ but are inherent characteristics of quality 
and service, purposely built in. A 3-Star belt will give you 
unusually high tensile strength, positive pulley grip, and 
minimum stretch, —all qualities which are the result of com- 
plete Charlotte control over every process of manufacture 
from the raw hide to the finished belt. 3-Star leather belting 
is specifically made to meet and master the exacting require- 
ments incident to the textile industry. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 
EBARLOTTE * North Carolina 
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@ The present cost of new frames, plus the natural desire to improve 

and utilize existing equipment, has prompted many mills to modern- 

ize their old frames, (either band-driven or old style tape-driven) 

with Meadows Conversions ... Consisting of silent chain-drive; indi- 

vidual driving pulleys; high-strength ground and polished shafting B-205 
(mounted on heavy duty ball bearings); ball bearing tape tension 
pulleys, and light weight solid aluminum alloy separators—a 
Meadows Conversion means less vibration, low power consumption, 
uniform speed and twist, fewer ends down, and no more cylinder 
trouble! ... We engineer and service each installation, manufacture 
all parts, and will be glad to have our representatives survey and 
estimate your frames without obligation, in their respective terri- 
tories. More than 8 million spindles equipped with Meadows Ball B-214-LA 
Bearing Tension Pulleys. 


MEADOWS MODERNIZERS 


B-216-LA 


~ | ALUMINUM 


>>! TENSION BALL BEARINGS BRACKETS | oh 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carelinag + WALTER S. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 
North Carolina - MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island + R. lL. HOLLOWAY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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give your old frames that new look 
Conversions! 
with MEADOWS Conversions: 
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AMERICAN 


Gulders of Moderu 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT 
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gst OPENING ROOM shown here demon- 
strates how a modern mill begins at the 
beginning. It was laid out by H & B engineers, 
cooperating closely with the mill management, 
to provide the last word in opening and clean- 
ing efficiency. 

Here, Blending Feeders, Waste Feeders, 
Hopper Bale Openers, 30° Opening and Clean- 
ing Units, Cleaning Trunkings and Superior 
Cleaners work in perfect harmony and unison 
— controlled by electrical and mechanical 
timing devices —- to supply six lines of H& B 
A-1 One Process Pickers with the right amount 
of raw stock at all times. 

Ample floor space behind the Blending 
Feeders allows a continuous blend of from 30 
to 50 bales, while H & B equipment,engineered 
with skill and ingenuity, guarantees a flow of 
raw stock that is really opened and cleaned. 

This service is available to any mill which, 
like this one, feels that it is necessary to begin 
at the beginning. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


815 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. c. 
1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 


DIVISION PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A, 


Room 
| 
- 
PLlare 
RPM-S550 Vouirs 
S50 Vours | 
Leacs TO Meroes 
ro Picw 
Leaos to Merors 
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WE MANUFACTURE, REPAIR AND RECONDITION TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Let 

GOSSETT 

KNOW-HOW AND EQUIPMENT 
BRING EFFICIENCY TO YOUR MILL 


Keeping textile mills running at top efficiency has been our business for many years. 
The GOSSETT experience and knowledge in precision manufacturing... the GOSSETT 
skilled technicians who repair and recondition textile machinery parts .. . is an 


important and valuable asset to textile mills everywhere. Give us a call. Estimates 


gladly furnished. 


This spindle is 
badly worn. Note the 


wornout top, acorn and 
drive... . Now look at 
spindle (B)... 
spindle reconditioned by 
GOSSETT master technicians. 


the same 


*B* The worn top has been cut off and a new piece 
of spindle steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and 
the top ground to size specified. We also build up 
the worn top with hard chrome plate and grind the 
top to size specified. After retopping blade, if 
necessary we put on a new whorl (made by 


GOSSETT). 


Spinning, Twister, and Spooler Spindles and Bases @ 
@ Picker Feed Rolls @ Card Feed Rolls @ Comber 
Detaching Rolls @ High Production Comber Feed Rolls @ 
Comber Draw Box Rolls @ Drawing Frame Parts 
‘Metallic Drawing Frame Rolls, Common Drawing Frame 
Rolls, Calender Rolls, Slide Blocks, Coiler Parts, Clearers, 
Gears, Weights, Weight Lifting Devices, Traverse 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FOLLOWING 


B. W. GOSSETT, 


MACHINE WORKS, ING. 


LOOK WHAT WE DO e. 
TO SPINDLES 


¢€* This is a conventional 
band driven spindle. Mill 
specifications called for a tape 
driven spindle. GOSSETT tech- 
nicians converted at a fraction of 


the cost of complete spindle re- 
placement. 


*D* We removed the band driven whorl and put on 
a new GOSSETT tape driven whorl (we make 
thousands of new whorls every week). Then we 
arranged the band driven spindle base so that 
it can be used with tape driven spindle. Takes 
know-how and equipment plus skilled technicians. 


| NOTE: All spindles repaired or reconditioned by J 
f GOSSETT are precision straightened before they leave 7 
our shop. All work is guaranteed. 


Motions, Cast iron or Roller Bearing Shells for top rolls, 
Roller Bearing Shells for top comber draw box rolls) @ 
Bottom and Top Rolls for roving or spinning frames @ 
Lifting Rods ard Bushings for spinning frames and 
twisters @ Twister Rolls and Stands @ All types of Fluted 
Rolls @ Mote Knives. 


E. C. MASON, saces won H. A. SOUTHERN REP. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


\ 
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Sent 


TRENTON JERSEY any 


Bemic Brothers Bag Company 
Becond Avenue and Slet Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 


Gentlemen: 

We have used Tite-Fit Tubing since ite inception over 

10 years ago. Acourate time study figures show our sar- | 
ings in labor costes on regular packaging operations to = 
be as high as 33% to 604. a 


In addition, Tite-Fit Tubing has also provided the 
superior covering that is required for our export pack- 
aging. We are particularly pleased by the favorable 
comment we receive from our customers on the neat, 


secure bales in which our merchandise is shipped. 


Very truly yours, 


Traffic Manager, 
Thermoid Company 


Perhaps you will find equally large savings _ 
with Tite-Fit Tubing. It's worth investiga- 
_ ting. Get the facts. Mail the coupon 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


BEM 


Name—— 
Firm 
Canadian Bog Co, Montreal, and the Ontario Bag Co 
Colborne, Ontario. are licensed Street 
TUBING in Canado 


[] Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING 
[] Send sample. Our packages are approximately 
cumference. (Please specify). 


IS BRO. BAG CO., 5114 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


inches in cir- 
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This recent letter trom a 
Tite - Fit Tubing customer 
shows what big savings are 
realized when this waste- 
eliminating method is used. 
This versatile tubing fits almost any 
shape and a wide variety of package 
» siz7es One roll may cover mony different 
| diameters and lenaths without waste 
j 
{ ? 
| 
= 
Brooklyn 32. New York 
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CUT COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


OP PRODUCTION 
With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 


Made 2 and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


y machinery is geared for efficient, economical 
shoot metal plants ts propered to help A 
You wil ind that thie kindof 


Simply write, 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Why 


ANNOUNCING 
A NEW 
AND REVOLUTIONARY 
FUGITIVE TINT 
BUCO Oil Tint 
| For Acetate, Viscose, Cotton, 
Nylon, Wool 
The Most F. ugitive Tint on the Market 
BLACKMAN-UHLER CO, INC. 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Specialists in Spraying, Conditioning, and 
Tinting Identification for all Fibers 


A typical card room instalation 
with evaporative cooling and 


humidifving system from central 
station at MARSHALL MFG. 
and PROCESSING CO... Char- 
lotte, N. 


22 


is new name for an old organization! 


). identify its business more 


clearly, Industrial Cooling and 
Moistening Co., has changed its 
corporate name as of December 1. 
Starting im Charlotte in 1932—to 
provide air conditioning for the 
fast growing textile industry in 
the Piedmont Carolinas—W hite & 
Co., with its up-to-date Drafting 
and Engineering Department — 
now provides its tacilities through- 
out the Southeastern states. 


The same management 
ind personnel continue under the 
direction of George A. White, 
President, who founded this busi- 
ness and who has a pioneering 
background of more than a quar- 
ter century in the textile air con- 
ditioning field. Officers are: 


George A. White, Pres. and Treas. 
W. W. Hewitt, Vice-President 
B. S. Powell, Secretary 


Conditioning: 


We're equipped to make surveys, design, fabricate and manufacture in 
our Charlotte plant, install and service complete air conditioning systems 
for the textile industry: (1) CENTRAL STATION SYSTEMS consist- 
ing of air washers, fans, pumps, compressors, atomizers and ducts. (2) 
ATOMIZER HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS consisting of water supply 


boxes. controls. pipes and atomizers. 


Inguiries Promptly Answered 


WHITE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Formerly Industrial Cooling and Moistening Co. 


AIR CONDITIONING e HUMIDIFYING e VENTILATING e HEATING 


1440 S. Tryon St. P. O. Box 533 Phone 7719 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Maguire to /nan- 
ufacturerd and elling 
Agents elumnated 
credit -maked 
cash avalaelte a 
j Shipments aie made 
lales votume with- 
out tmcregsed CAP - 
tal wmvestment. 
* WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 
INCORPORATED 
370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10 NY 
Check Credits - CashSales - Absorb Creditl osses 


hoard 


Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


DIRECTORY 
Sirs 
Would 
below a copy of your new Clari 
of Southern Textile Mill 
So many changes take place 


you pleas send me at the address 
Director) 
and your bill for 
same rrom yeat 
to year in the personnel roster, I feel I have 
to have a new one each January. With all 
good wishes tor the season 

Mildred Barnwell Andrews 

Cotton Textile Mills Industry-W ide 

Committee on Public Relations 
810 Grand Boulevard 


Greenwood, Miss. 


{ The 1949 edition is being tucked into bed 
this month, and will be ready for distribu 
tion some time in February. Mrs. Andrews, 
formerly secretary of the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association, will get a free 
copy; ‘we can certainly offer that much en- 
couragement to the efforts of her Textil 
Information Service organization.—Eds 


FROM OVERSEAS 


irs: 

Have traveled all over Japan, inspecting 
about 45 cotton mills. Have seen some very 
Enjoy the TEXTILE BULLLE 
TIN. Best regards to all my friends in North 
Carolina. 


modern mulls 


Ward H. Busbee 
Tokyo, Japan 
{ Seasonal greetings are extended to Mr 
Busbee, who formerly was with American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C 
Eds. 


SECOND HELPINGS 


Surs: 

Please send us six copies of the article 
entitled “Freight Elevator Applications” 
which was written by W. W. Bryant and 
which appeared in your July issue 

C. F. Carlson 
President 
Monarch Elevator 
& Machine Co., Inc 
Greensboro, N. C 
Sirs: 

I am enclosing 
which we have just received trom the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Scientific Office, 1785 


d self-explanatory letter 
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Massachusetts Avenuc, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Will you please send them a copy 
of your August issue of TeExTILe BULLE 
TIN? Since anh announcement in a recent 
issue Of Chemical Engineering News that 
the Institute of Textile Technology had a 
supply of copies of the “Proceedings of the 
Heating and Drying Conference,” we have 
heen lox with requests for COptes After 
our supply was exhausted we cited as a ret 
erence TEXTILE BULLETIN, Vol. 74, No. 8, 
which carried much of the materials covered 
in our heating and drying conference pub- 
lication. 

Hugh White 

Assistant Editor 

Institute of 

Textile Technology 

Charlottesville, Va. 
Sirs: 

I am a trainee for cotton spinning and 
weaving in U. S. A.. sent by the Govern. 
ment-of.the Union of Burma. As I am in- 
terested in the electrical wiring of the tex- 
tile mills, I had a discussion with the elec 
trical engineer of the H & B American Ma- 
chine Co. plant. He showed me a [one in- 
stallment of} series of articles that appeared 
in your TEXTILE BULLETIN issues under the 
caption of ‘The Electrical Code And Textile 
Mill Wiring,” by James T. Meador. This 
article had appealed to me very much and | 
found that it satishes my immediate needs. 
I shall be very grateful if you will send me 
a copy of the complete series. 

Aung Tun 

Care H & B American 
Machine Co. 

Pawtucket, R. | 


CORRECTION 


Sirs 

On Page 65 of the December issue of 
your publication there was an article on 
the Marshall Mtg. & 
Charlotte, N. C. In this article mention was 
made of the fact that equipment in this mill 
was installed on felt pads. To the best of 
our khowledge and belief felt pads were not 


Processing Co of 


used for the mounting of any equipment in 
this plant, but our Fabreeka pads were ex- 
tensively used. You will perhaps wish to 
check this statement with the Marshall Mtg 
& Processing Co., and if you find that we 


are correct, we would very much appreciate 
your correcting this statement in some sub- 
sequent issue. 
William B. Rogers, Jr. 
President 
Fabreeka Products Co. 
222 Summer Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 
{ We have checked with W. A. Powell, 
superintendent of Marshall Mfg. & Process- 
ing Co., and find that Fabreeka pads (con- 
structed of specially woven cotton duck im- 
pregnated with rubber) were used for 
mounting of this mill's equipment.—Eds. 


EDUCATION 
Sirs: 

Our Department of Home Economics has 
requested that we add your publication to 
our subscription list. The library committee 
prefers to see a sample copy before approv- 
ing additions to that list. We would be 
pleased if you would send us a copy for 
that purpose. 

C. S. Hean 
College of Agriculture 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, W ts. 
{ Sample copy on its way; hope you don’t 
find it too corny.—Eds. 


HOUSE ORGANS 
Sirs: 

We would like to introduce to you the 
Callaway Beacon, a new weekly publication 
devoted to the activities of the people of our 
company. Knowing your interest in the ac- 
tivities of the textile industry, we are plac- 
ing your name on the mailing list to receive 
a copy each week and hope you will find it 
interesting. We will appreciate your helpful 
suggestions and thoughts at any time. 

Alvin Davis [ Editor}. 

Director of Industrial Relations 

Callaway Mills Co. 

LaGrange, Ga. 
{| We always appreciate receiving journals 
published by textile mills for the benefit of 
their employees. The Beacon is one of the 
nicest we have seen in some time. We 
would be happy to be placed on the regular 
mailing list of similar publications not now 
being sent to us.—Eds. 
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Radically new warp density control. Perfect 
uniformity through hydraulic cylinder control. 
Operator can vary density at will. No more 


hard-shelled, soft-centered beams. 

@ 4 to 1 variable speed range by push button 
control. 
New winding method eliminates crossed ends. 
Front positive expansion comb. 
Rear spring expansion comb. 
Excellent for warping dye beams. 


A number of other features contributing to a 
new standard of warper operation. 


ADDING UP TO FASTER PRODUCTION OF 
HIGHER QUALITY WARPS 


REQUEST DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Good Warps cre made om Good Beams 
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COMPANY 


General offices — 156 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities 


and all Principal Countries of the World. 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Campaign promises of Truman are being handed to Congress to 
carry out for him. Even Truman aides are not certain what he prom- 
ised, and Congress is puzzled, too. No. l promise to repeal the . 
Taft-Hartley Law has very small chance. Many rank-and-file union 
members oppose any change, as do some big union leaders. Best guess 
is the name will be changed to Thomas-Lesinski, or something like . 
that, plus employers losing a little and unions gaining a little. 


Far more likely. is an amended law, with some important 
changes. - Some changes end clarifying amendments will be urged by : 
authors of the T.-H. Law. It will be hard for Congress to get away 
from the basic objectives of the law, which were to make unions 
equally responsible with employers in labor relations, and curb 


abuses of unions in use of strikes, boycotts and work stoppages. 


Unions will go slow in seeking repeal of the non-Communist 
affidavit provision. It has made possible the big C. I. 0. house- 


cleaning, and put some big unions in the most favorable bargaining 
position in their careers. 


G. OO. P. leaders, still bruised and shocked from November's 

surprise, have no concerted _ program except to resist what Truman 
wants. Failure of Dewey to defend the last Congress leaves them 
stunned. Some observers believe the G. 0. P. in four years will 


head into another 1912 battle for control and survival. 


This Congress has a rampant bloc of New Deal newcomers, but 
also there are some seasoned leaders who ho know their minds. It will 
reach a new high in radical and wildcat legislative proposals, of 


which a few may reach the vote for passage stage. 


Truman's annual message put heavy emphasis on his campaign 
promises. Some of them would require months of committee hear- 
ings to put in shape. Others have been turned down in the past as 
impractical and chimerical. 


Congress will call the turn on new legislation. MTruman, for 
a time, will be big. boss. but he will get not much of what he's 
asking. Higher taxes will depend on whether Congress wants a new 
deficit; Truman spending, at the present intake and outgo, means 
a deficit. 


Severe) s pet projects face a crack-up if he pushes 
for early action on the labor law. Southerners say they will resist 
any labor legislation until civil rights proposals are abandoned. 
Farm state members say future farm price supports must be guaran- 


teed ahead of taking up any other Truman demand. 
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THEY GIVE RES 


The Ahcovels have a great variety of uses on all 
types of fibres and fabrics, both as self finishing 
agents and with gums, starches and various resins. 
However, one of their most important applications 
at present is with thermosetting type resins, on rayon 
and rayon blends, to eliminate harshness, improve 


drapability and impart a soft, lustrous velvety hand. 


Made in five different types, both cationic and 
anionic, each Ahcovel has special characteristics 
which make a fabric more salable. For instance, cer- 
tain Ahcovels positively will NOT alter shades or the 
light fastness properties of colors. Others have extra 
penetrating power and are particularly suitable for 
high twist fabrics, such as crepes. One type is ex- 
tremely effective in producing body and heat resist- 
ance. All Ahcovels are substantive. — 


No special equipment is required to apply the 
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Ahcovels and quantities required are a 112% to 2% 
solution, or 190 to 2% on the weight of the goods. 


Tell us your softening problem. Probably one of 
the Ahcovels will solve it. 


TYPICAL APPLICATIONS 


Sheetings * chambrays * chenilles * yarns in 
package form * broad cloths * spun rayons 
novelty fabrics * taffetas * crepes * napped 
goods * knitted fabrics (circular and tricot) 
nylon hosiery (with resin finishes). 


“Trade mark reg. patented 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


Truman denies an intent to scuttle the States’ Righters. Yet 
every move in setting up the new Congress is grooved to throwing 
them out of the party. Pressure is exerted to "pack" all commit- 
tees to destroy effects of their votes. Efforts to "purge" all of 


them are expected in 1950. 


At_the same time, Truman is trying to dodge discussion of 
Civil rights. He's charging party "irregularity," and egged on by 
Clark Clifford and New Dealers Manny Celler, Chet Hollifield, Herman 
Eberharter, Helen Douglas, and professional South haters in the 


House. 


Greater fear than is admitted is spreading through Adminis- 
tration ranks over the rising tide of lay-offs in industry. They 
are soft-pedaling support of fourth round wage increases. Such de- 
mands, they fear, may bring strikes, and add to the strength behind 


the Taft-Hartley Law. 


Profits control and new profits taxes are being pressured 
by Senator O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.). He wants tighter anti-trust 
laws, applied to industry, insurance, railroads, banks and big 
distributors. He urges Federal charters to engage in interstate 
commerce, and outlawing corporate mergers by acquisition of phy- 
Sical assets. 


Truman's economic planning, under a "Four Year Plan," all 
contemplates more control over corporate policy. O'Mahoney believes 


all big business is too big, and seems to favor charting and con- 
trolling all economic performance and growth. 


The "Four Year Plan" will get little help from Congress. 
O'Mahoney's proposals may pass the senate, but they face crack-up 
in the House. Fear is the rest of the world will do the same 
thing, and put a crimp in farm and factory exports. . Farm spokesmen 
call it "regimentation." 


Unemployment has not become a problem, but many factories 


are shortening the work week. There's more care in screening new 


workers. Jobs are not so easy to find, and jobless benefits are 
growing. New goods are backing up in some supply lines. 


Big steel officials created a sensation before the Joint 


Economic Committee in showing effects of inflation on corporate 
profits. They gave comparisons of 53 cent dollars with old 100 
cent dollars on profits, replacement costs. depreciation and wage 
payments. Committee was told some companies are running in the 


red and don't know it. 


over government is backfiring badly. Independent-minded Congress- 
men deny there is any "mandate," and charge a fresh attempt to 
browbeat and bulldoze Congress, as was done in fighting the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 


Union bosses' assumption the election gave them a "mandate" 


Filibusters will be outlawed through change in Senate rules 
if the cloture rule is broadened. This will open the way to the 
senate passing Truman's civil rights proposals. However, a rules 


Change may be defeated by filibuster. 
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Colors Vat 


COPRANTINE 


coLoRs 


Direct Colors 


colors 


are applicable to: 
| e VISCOSE RAYON COTTON 
e ACETATE BLENDS * WOOL BLENDS 


IN YARNS, HOSIERY, KNIT GOODS AND WOVEN 
FABRICS ... in all instances where the fastness requirements 
demand better than direct or developed color fastness 
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Anti-Closed Shop Law Approved 


One of the most important decisions rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court in recent years, and by far the 
hardest blow ever received by labor union racketeers, was 
the opinion rendered by the court on Jan. 3 holding that 
that the North Carolina Right-to-Work Law, commonly 
known as the North Carolina Anti-Closed Shop Law, was 
constitutional. 

Justice Black wrote the court's opinion rejecting argu- 
ments by the American Federation of Labor and others that 
the. closed shop ban violates the rights of union members. 

~ Just as we have held that the due process clause exerts 
no obstacle to block legislative protection of union members, 
we now hold that legislative protection can be afforded non- 
union members,” Black said. . 

The court also rejected contentions that the closed shop 
ban takes away union members’ constitutional rights to 
speak, assemble and petition. 

The most notable points about the decision is that it was 
unanimous and that Justices Frankfurter and Rutledge 
were so impressed with the importance of the matter that 
they took the trouble to write concurring opinions. 

Justice Frankfurter, in his separate concurring opinion, 
noted that the A. F. of L. had filed with it what it called an 
“economic brief’’ which contended that the closed shop has 
met ‘the most searching’’ economic and social tests. 

That line of argument should be addressed to the elec- 
torate, Frankfurter said. 

We are of the opinion that if the present United States 
Supreme Court, which is composed of men whose leanings 
are regarded as very far to the left, held by unanimous vote 
that the North Carolina law which outlawed the closed 
shop is constitutional, there is little reason to expect that any 
future Supreme Court will hold that a state may not outlaw 
the closed shop. 


30 


The North Carolina act makes illegal any agreement 
under. which union membership ‘is made a condition of 
employment or continuation of employment.” 

After the decision, union attorneys said this phrase out- 
laws, in addition to the closed shop, these forms of union 
security : 

1. The union shop, under which new workers agree to 
yon the union within a fixed time. 

2. Maintenance of membership, under which workers 
decide at the start of a new contract period whether they 
wish to belong to the union. If they elect to do so, they 
must continue as members throughout the life of the con- 
tract. 

In eftect the United States Supreme Court held that the 
North Carolina Legislature had a right to say that no citizen 
should be denied employment because he was not a member 
of the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L.. any more than he could 
be denied employment because he was not a member of the 
Methodist Church or a Kiwanis Club. 

Union leaders have contended, and with that contention 
we agree, that no man should be denied employment be- 
cause he is a member of a labor union. 

On the other hand, they have attempted to say that a man 
could be denied employment because he was of a member 
of the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. 

It did not require a unanimous approval by the United 
States Supreme Court to convince fair-minded citizens of 
North Carolina that if a man could not be denied employ- 
ment because of membership in a union, he could not, by 
the same token, be denied employment because he was not 
a member of a union. 

The very basic principles of freedom would be violated 
if a citizen was denied employment either because he was, 
Or was not, a member of the Methodist Church. a Kiwanis 
Club, the C. 1. O. or the A. F. of L. 

A movement by labor union leaders is now under way to 
get the 1949 Legislature of North Carolina to repeal the 
1947 Right-to-Work Law and to again permit citizens of 
North Carolina to be denied employment, because they de- 
cide not to join a labor union. 

We do not believe that the present movement will get 
very far because the people of North Carolina have rather 
definite ideas about individual freedom. 


Yarn Price Agreement 


Recently there have been several meetings of yarn manu- 
facturers for the purpose of boosting the morale of those 
who have yarns to sell and thereby preventing a price cut- 
ting war. 

In 1901 the editor of this journal, then a manufacturer 
of 20/2 yarns, which were selling at 121/, cents per pound 
with cotton at 51/, to six cents, believe it or not, attended 
a meeting of yarn manufacturers at Philadelphia for the 
purpose of reaching an agreement to hold out for prices 
which would, at least, permit the yarn mills to break even. 

Sitting around a table, every manufacturer of 20/2 yarns 
solemnly pledged that he would for 30 days accept no 
orders for less than 15 cents. 

In less than ten minutes this editor overheard one of the 
men who made the pledge, telephone his sales agent and 
tell him to tell a certain customer about the agreement and 
then to take a large order from him at 131 cents, or at 
1!/, cents less than the agreed price. The perfidious yarn 
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High Speed 
9-Cylinder Slasher 


for Cotton, 
Spun Rayon, 
and Filament Yarns 


This slasher has every 
feature needed for fast, 
uniform, and uninter- 
rupted warp production. 


Automatic devices control the temperature and 
level of the size, maintain cylinder temperatures, 
and keep tension constant. This machine is 
equipped with all necessary devices, such as 


tachometer, input and output counters, cut bearings keep vibration extremely low. Down 
markers, cut indicators, and pressure gauges. It time is kept to a minimum because all parts are 
is entirely push-button controlled and will oper- easy to get at and are simple in construction. 


ate up to 100 yards per minute. 


Write or wire us for full information 
about this slasher or about other Cocker 


This slasher can be run continuously at high 
warp preparatory equipment. 


speeds because its heavy construction and ball 


iGocker Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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manufacturer played his cards badly because within 30 
days 20/2 yarns were selling at 25 cents, but we learned, 
then and there, that all yarn manufacturers could not be 
trusted and during the past 48 years we have had that opin- 
ion confirmed during every period of weakness in the yarn 
market. 

Agreements to hold for certain definite prices cannot 
be made now, but yarn manufacturers can agree not to cut 
prices or engage in a price war. Even now such agreements 
remind us of a story written by Jules Verne. 

The famous writer told a story about how the inhabitants 
of the earth agreed that on a given minute they would all 
raise a mighty shout in unison, in the. hope that the terrific 
noise would be heard on the moon. When the appointed 
moment arrived, there was an unprecedented silence. Every- 
body had decided to keep still so that he might be the one 
listener to the historic marvel. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Jan. 24-28—Ninth INTERNATIONAL HEATING & VENTILATING EX- 
POSITION, International Amphitheater, Chicago, 


Jan. 77—Annual meeting. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FINISHERS 
OF TEXTILE FABRICS. Hotel Pennsylvania. New York, N. ¥ 


Jan, 29—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS,. Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
5. C 


Feb. 27-March 4—Committee Week and Spring meeting, AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS, Chicago. 


March 7-9—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Los An- 
geles, Cal 


March 10-12—Annua! meeting. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGI- 
NEERS, Hotel William Penn. Pittsburgh. Pa 


March 21-25—TEXTILE WET PROCESSING INDUSTRIES EXPOSI- 
TION. Tist Regiment Armory. New York. N. ¥ 


March %3i-April 2—Annwual convention. AMERICAN COTTON MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fila 


April 2—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS. Robert EF. Lee Hotel. Winston- 
Saiem, N. 


April 11-12—American Institute of Electrical Engineers CONFERENCE 
ON THE INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION OF ELECTRON TUBES, Stat- 
ler Hotel. Buffalo, N. Y 


May 2-7-—INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE 


INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Grand Central Palace. New York. N. Y¥ 


May %-13—Fourth NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR. 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa 


Shawnee Inn. 


May 9-14—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK isponsored by Cotton-Textile 
Institute and National Cotton Council) 


May 10-13—18th NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION, Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Auditorium 


May 1i2-14—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Inn. Pinehurst. N. C 


May 26-28—Annual convention. TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Atilanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Ga 


June 16-18—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C 


June 24-26—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Ocean Forest Hotel. Myrtle 
Beach, 8. C 


June 27-July 1—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J 


Sept. 26-28—-NATIONAL 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


ELECTRONICS CONFERENCE, Edgewater 


Oct. 13-16—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J 


Nov. 3—Annual meeting, COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE. New York 
City 


Nov. 5—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


May 8-12, 1950—-AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, sponsored by 
National Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


Oct. 19-21, 1950—Nationa!] convention 
TEATILE CHEMISTS 
Mass 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AND COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, Boston. 


C. 1. 0. Takes Lickings 


The C. I. O. took a real licking in an election held about 
Dec. 15 at the Cleveland Mill & Power Co., Lawndale, N. 
C. The vote was: 

For mill 
On Jan. 4 the C. I, O. took another licking at the Ara- 
gon-Balwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., where the vote was: 
For mill 416 
For C. 1. O. 
Recently the C. I. O. announced another drive to organize 


Southern textile mills but their first two efforts resulted in 
such a decisive defeat for the union that it has little reason 
for optimism. 


Dr. Frank Graham Gets Clearence 


The Atomic Energy Commission closed a long debate 
over the status of Dr. Frank Porter Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina and president of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Neuclear Energy, by granting him com- 
plete ‘security clearance.”’ 

The A.E.C., stated in a “memorandum” that it had found, 
without qualification, that “Dr. Graham is a man of upright 
character and thoroughgoing loyalty to the United States.” 
On the other hand it conceded that “his career as a leading 
educator and prominent public figure in the South has, it 
appears, been marked by controversy, engendered in part by 
his active role in championing freedom of speech and other 
basic civil or economic rights.” 

This program of “vigotous advocacy,” the memorandum 
stated, had led Dr. Graham to ally himself, ‘by sponsorship 
or participation, with large numbers of people and organiza- 
Thus it came about, it added, 
that ‘he has been associated at various times with individ- 
uals or organizations influenced by motives or views of 
Communist derivation.” 


tions all over the country.” 


Issuing such a statement was a remarkable procedure for 
the A.E.C. but its afhliation with Dr. Frank Graham, an 
intimate associate and co-worker with many Communists, 
placed the commission where it had to say something. 

We are firmly convinced that Dr. Frank Graham is abso- 
lutely loyal to the United States and that he would not 
knowingly do anything to injure this country, but on-the 
other hand he is so gullible and so friendly with many 
Communists that it ts rather dangerous for him to know too 
much about developments under the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Prior to World War II, Russian Communists infiltrated 
Spain and overthrew the government of that country. When 
the people of Spain started a movement to recapture their 
country, the Russian Communists withdrew and carried 
with them back to Russia most of the gold in the Spanish 
treasury. 

American Communists then took over in an effort to help 
the Communists maintain control of Spain. Dr. Frank Gra- 
ham not only helped raise money for that effort but also 
encouraged American young men, some of whom lost their 
lives, to join the Communist Army in Spain. 

The accuracy of this statement is beyond dispute and 
shows the most definite afhliation of Dr. Frank Graham 
with the Communists. 
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INDUSTRIAL UNITS 


End view of industrial type 
unit showing flat top. These 
units are designed for general 
industrial use under normal 
atmospheric conditions. 


TEXTILE UNITS 


End view of textile mill unit 
showing peaked top especially 
designed to eliminate frequent 
vleanings and to offer outstand- 
ing protection against humidity. 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN 
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THIS SMART-LOOKING SLIMLINE 


fixture offers you more than just 
sleek beauty it also offers a 
genuine “Skilled Lighting” unit for 
use with the new high efficiency 
SLIMLINE Lamps. Assures extra 
long service life with minimum 
maintenance. 

Typical of Wheeler engineering 
thoroughness is the exclusive aux- 
ihary lamp support at center of the 
fixture to prevent vibration of the 
8 foot lamps. Fixture channel is in 
one piece available in either 
baked enamel or Wheeler triple- 
guarded vitreous porcelain enamel 
finish. Reflectors are furnished in 
vitreous porcelain enamel finish only. 


TWO TYPES: 
INDUSTRIAL-TEXTILE 
The new Wheeler SLIMLINE is 


made for regular industrial applica- 


LIGHTING 


SLIMLINE 


vorescent Fixtures 


tion or for textile mill application. 
Textile mill units have peaked 
channels to prevent accumulation 
of fly, lint, dust and moisture. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
SLIMLINE lamps operate at the 
highest efficiency of any lamps. 
They start instantly . no special 
ballasts needed. If increased inten- 
sity is desired, 300 MA ballast is 
available to replace 200 MA ballast 
using same lamps. 


EASIEST TO HANDLE 
SLIMLINE fixtures have only 2 
sockets ... lamps have only | ter- 
minal pin in each end. Only two 8 
foot lamps for a double-length fix- 
ture. Get all the facts on the extra 
value of these new SLIMLINE 
Units. Write to Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 


Distributed Exclusively Through 
Electrical Wholesalers 


SINCE 1881 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


MORALS THE MAKING 


ANY of our writers and speakers 

deplore the decadence of morals 
in life. Some call it the loss of charac- 
ter—ideals—an incapacity or loss of 
ability to discern between right and 
wrong. Since this is a new year and 
doubtless many have paused for retro- 
spection and reflection and have doubt- 
less made some moral decisions, it maj 
be proper to discuss this subject in 
order to decide whether these are in- 
telligent resolutions or emotional be. 
cause of some sorrow or reverse. 

Many people may think that they 
have made only physical or financial 
resolutions but there is no resolution 
or decision that can be made that does 
not have a moral light glowing about 
it, or an immoral shadow lurking over 
it. 

Since writing the above paragraph, 
this article may furnish: food for 
thought in the many decisions that 
everyone will make during the year 
every day is decision day and there 
must be moral guidance in making 
them. 

For a long time social and industrial 
life remained rather stable and fixed. 
There were customs and traditions that 
had developed along with the events 
and the average man had only to follow 
these customs and traditions and he was 
considered moral—a good citizen. He 
had no decisions to make other than 
that of adapting himself to the routine 
standards set up by the social and in- 
dustrial order. As long as such conduct 
was observed there was no question of 
right or wrong—no loss of character 
no impingement of personal conscience 
and that of society. 

During the last few decades the so- 
cial order has suffered a terrific up- 
heaval. Two wars and their influences 
have disrupted society — customs and 
traditions have, in many cases, been 
destroyed or violently modified. The 
standards have been knocked down. 
There are no. codes of respected regu- 
lations to which the individual can 
conform. The disruption of society has 
caused too many people to view the 
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past with satisfaction and sanity or to 
desire to return to the customs of that 
period. 

Like chickens whose roosting places 
have been destroyed, people grope for 
sanity and satiety and view all proposi- 
tions for new customs with doubt. Each 
man—each social group—is trying to 
devise a code of ethics that will be 
selfishly ad antageous. 


Government, law, church. family, 
business, industry, and now an added 
burden, international relationship, with 
their breakdown of traditions and cus- 
toms, grope almost helplessly for new 
standards around which the social order 
may march for a while until some other 
cataclysm destroys these. 


In the closing days of the period 
ahead of these there was too much con- 
servatism, too much confidence in the 
Status quo, too much ignorance of the 
inevitable and uncontrollable forces of 
changes necessary. There was too much 
ancestor worship. Now there is too 
much liberalism, too much radicalism. 
too much individuality of force used 
by groups. 

There has been a change from per- 
sonal morality to group morality and 
yet in a sense this change to group 
morality makes morals more acutely per- 
sonal than they were when custom and 
tradition guided them. This condition, 
say Dewey and Tufts in their revised 
edition of Ethics, ‘forces the need of 
more personal reflection, more persona! 
knowledge and insight, more deliberate 
and steadfast personal convictions, 
more resolute personal attitudes in 
action—more personal in the sense of 
being more conscious in choice and 
more voluntary in execution.” 

After the Revolutionary War was 
over and many moral statesmen met in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere later to 
work out a code of customs to guide 
this nation, they thought of the ideals 
and ends that this nation should effect 
and then they began to work out the 
means for their accomplishment. With 
reflective minds they studied the past, 


with judicial minds they weighed them 
in the balances of wisdom and justice. 
with minds comprehending the welfare 
of a nation, they laid their plans so well 
that any change has seemed sac rilegi- 
ous. 

The aftermath of the Civil War was 
of a different kind and more nearly 
like several groups we have today. 
There was a division in government 
and one faction wanted to humiliate 
the South, wanted to mete out retalia- 
tion in terms of punitive measures, 
wanted to destroy a large segment of 
that nation which our constitutional! 
statesmen has so carefully considered 
and provided for. The one indivisible 
nation of free people was forgotten 
because of moral dearth, because of the 
chaos in minds of people who had 
thrown customs and traditions aside 
and had lost character. 

The last two wars have resulted in 
the formation of big groups of citizens, 
which have common selfish desires— 
desires whose selfishness if uncontroll- 
ed will destroy the nation. Among 
them are the industrial group, the labor 
group, the agricultural group, the con- 
sumer group, the government group, 
the radical group, the conservative 
group, the nationalist and the inter- 
nationalist, etc. 

All are storming the doors of the 
citadels of government trying to secure 
some privilege, some advantage. Again 
we find management and labor con- 
stantly struggling in some section for 
some advantage. Where unholy selfish- 
ness reigns there can be no morality- 
there can be no common understand- 
ing, no satisfactory compromises, no 
faith in either group, no permanent 
peace and progress. 

The making of morals requires re- 
flections, experimentations, estab- 
lishment of worthy ends, a righteous 
means to their attainment. Ideas that 
bring peace and progress are bigger 
than men or group. They must embody 
the welfare of society because after all 
man operates in the mystical webbed 
pattern of national ideas and ideals. 
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OTHER BENEFITS in tex- 

tile operations, such as ~ 
faster wetting, penetrating 
and dispersing, can be ? 


achieved with Decereso.* 
Wetting Agents. 


Water repellency plus superior re- 
sistance to water borne stain are 
both obtained through the use 
of Cyanamid’s ParaMuL* 115 
Water Repellent in a wide variety 
of fabrics—cottons, rayons, linens 
and woolens — for outerwear and 
equipment purposes. 

PARAMUL 115 is but one of a 
number of Cyanamid Textile Spe- 
cialties carefully formulated to per- 
form specific tasks with the utmost 
efficiency and economy. 

We offer you the facilities of our 
textile research laboratories and 
the cooperation of our technica, 
staff in using these specialties to 
obtain the most satisfactory results. 

Our descriptive booklet “Textile 
Specialties” will be mailed at your 


request. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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THE QUALITY OF MANY FABRICS is de- 
termined to a great extent by the quality of 
the sulfonated oils used in their manufacture. 
Cyanamid's Sulfonated Oils have stood the 
test of time because of their consistent high 
quality and dependability. 


LOMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT, F 


AMERICAN 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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resents 


At Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
February 2, 1949, 


this tremendous fashion show ushers in 
the crisp look of starched cottons as the 
dominant fashion trend of 1949. This 
great show is sponsored by the makers 
of LINIT* Starch for the home and 
starches for the textile industry. 


In The Audience —tashion and 
society editors, leaders in the textile, 
dress manufacturing and retail fields 
... big names in the business, theatrical 
and social world. 


Modeled by America’s 
Most Gorgeous Girls— 


the pick of New York’s most 
famous model agencies! 


Such great names aS miss i. Brogan, Dorothy Cox, Ceil Chap- 
man (pictures above), and Jane Derby, Nellie Don, Dorian, Tina Leser, 
Claire McCardell, Nettie Rosenstein, Carolyn Schnurer, Herbert Sondheim, 
Pauline Trigere, Thea Tewi, Joset Walker . . . master-stylists in cottons! 
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| , Angled for Top Radio, Newspaper, Magazine, 
\\ “Newsreel Billing The Country Over!...Television Too! 


Plus a Powerful 16-Magazine 


Advertising Campaign! throug 
1949 as through 1948... smashing full-color 
ads in 16 leading national magazines totalling 
34,000,000 circulation ... will sell Mrs. and Miss 
America on crisp fashions in cottons... kept 
crisp with LINIT Starch! 


Quals Res 


GLOBE 
ADEXTRINES 
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“Fashion Accents Crisp” is already being fea- 
tured in the newspapers . . . in nationally-read 
columns . . . in coast-to-coast broadcasts . . . it’s 
the talk of the whole fashion world . . . and that’s 
just the warm-up! “Fashion Accents Crisp” is 
designed to make fashion history . . . and sales 
records for starchable COTTON Textiles. 


ro 


Sponsored by 


Corn Sales 


17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 


STARCHES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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he Fastest 
Most Efficient Machines 


Ever Devised For Stripping Waste from Filling Bobbins. 


Type K is the conventional machine for cleaning cotton or spun rayon yarns of average 


numbers from plain finished quills. 


For fine yarns, including continuous filament, wool and worsted fillings, we recommend 


the Type L bobbin cleaning machine, which will be featured in the March issue. 


Our engineers will be glad to discuss your bobbin cleaning and handling problems. Without 
any obligation on your part, let them show you—by actual comparison—the saving made 


possible in your cleaning costs through the use of these machines. 


Additional information will be furnished promptly, upon request. 


Ke TERRELL COMPANY, -... | 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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HOSE of us who are closely allied with the textile in- 
- dustry are often unaware of the developments which 
are being introduced from day to day, and we are likely to 
overlook the progressive innovations unless they are as 
dramatic as the “new look’ in automobiles or as highly 
publicized as the name of a mystery melody on a radio 
show. In reviewing the accomplishments of the past year, 
we can report nothing as intriguing to the housewife as the 
miracle wax emulsion for cleaning glass or as breath-taking 
as the new ‘Breatholator,”’ the modern substitute for cloves. 
chewing gum or mouth-wash. But there have been new 
products, equipment and processing methods which testify 
to the continued achievements of textile research in bringing 
to the consumer better fabrics or in providing more efficient 
manufacturing operations. 

Following the pattern introduced last year, 1 am bringing 
to your attention facts concerned with all branches of the 
textile industry, divided into the following classifications: 
(1) fibers and yarns, (2) manufacturing methods and 
equipment, (3) dyeing and finishing products and opera- 
tions, (4) laboratory instruments and techniques, and (5) 
research organization activities. 


Fibers and Yarns 


Man-Made Fibers—-While we are unable to record any- 
thing as exciting and successful as nylon, there have been 
many improvements made in existing yarns either through 
modifications in the basic components or through changes 
in methods of manufacture. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. started production 
of its Vicara fiber in the plant formerly occupied by the 
Aralac Co., but changed diets from the Original peanut pro- 
tein to zein corn protein as a basic raw material. Sample 
tabrics made with tairly high content of this newest ‘wool- 
like” fiber show promise of arousing increasing interest, 
although *the relatively high cost is a restraining factor 
which cannot be overlooked. It will be recalled that experi- 
mental spinning of fiber from zein had been carried out in 
recent years at the Department of Agriculture Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory in Peoria, Ill. The Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. disclosed technical data on the 
seven types of Vinyon N available in limited amounts. 
Laboratory scale production of a mono-filament polyethylene 
fiber was announced by the American Viscose Corp., similar 
to the products made by the Du Pont Co. using the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., process and also by Car- 
bide and Carbons Chemical Corp. in 1944. Late in the 
year American Bemberg Corp. introduced an improved 
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lextile Research Achievements In 1948 


By JULIUS B. GOLDBERG, Research Director, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
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cuprammonium yarn and the claims of better uniformity 
and improved dyeing characteristics are now being inves- 
tigated through practical mill trials. The Du Pont Co.'s 
Fiber A showed signs of emerging from the infant toddling 
stage when it was formally christened Orlon and plans 
were revealed for the construction of a new plant to raise 
it from the pilot plant class to commercial volume within 
the next two years. Reports also emanated from the same 
company of further progress in the dev elopment of Fiber V, 
more commonly known by its Imperial Chemical Industries’ 
name of Terylene, but no significant poundage can be ex- 
pected for some time. As publicized over a year ago, this 
material is of particular interest because of its high modulus 
of elasticity, and its resistance to heat, light, acids, alkalies 
and bleaching agents. 

and the research worker is con- 
stantly intrigued with the possibility of breathing life—as 
well as some of the springs 


Hope springs eternal 


into fibers of his own creation. 
From Italy, France and Japan have come reports of im- 
proved viscose process rayons with unusual resilience, and 
others with reduced swelling and shrinking properties. By 
way of novelty it was said that experiments have been 
conducted in England on the treatment of sisal waste to 
yield a pectate suitable for making a new synthetic fiber. 

A true product of research was Monocord, a non-twisted 
sewing thread, developed by Belding Heminway Corticelli 
Co. This is made by a unique welding operation which 
binds together a number of parallel filaments and yet retains 
air space between them and most of the flexibility of the 
original multi-filament yarn. Original pilot plant production 
has been on an all-nylon yarn and is being introduced to 
the trade as Nymo. 

Following the revolutionary continuous spinning tech- 
nique initiated commercially by the Industrial Rayon Corp. 
several years ago, the American Viscose Corp. only recently 
revealed plans to make yarns by their new Filamatic process. 
This operation is said to shorten spinning time to a matter 
of seconds while yielding a lower cost yarn with a high 
degree of uniformity and with only three per cent residual 
shrinkage. 


Neu Patents were issued in this country and 
abroad on the preparation of continuous filament yarns by 
a process comprising the dissolving in aqueous alkali of a 
reduced wool, then precipitating, re-dissolving and spin- 
ning; the production of viscose filaments with horseshoe 
cross-section, presumably for imparting curl rather than 
good luck; cellulose acetate fibers with wool-dyeing propel” 
ties; crimped filaments made of joined dissimilar regener- 


Patents 
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ated cellulose or thermo-plastic materials; improved poly- 
vinyl alcohol filaments; and a cyanoethyl ether of cellulose 
which might be used to make yarns. A British patent dis- 
closed the use of a special lubricant to card and spin yarns 
of kapok suitable for weaving without appreciable breakage, 
incorporating small amounts of viscose or cellulose acetate 
fibers. 

Natural Fibers 
scale production of yarns and fabrics from chickens feathers 


Not to be outdone by the laboratory 


in this country over a year ago, a South African was said to 
have invented a secret method of manufacturing a soft, 
durable cloth from ostrich feathers. The perennial ramie 
plant again proved to be the source of one of our hardiest 
fibers, surviving the onslaught of caustic critics and acid 
antagonists and emerging undaunted in frequent news dis- 
patches and press releases. Its devoted supporters continue 
to provide nourishment in the form of new funds to exploit 
its growth, decortication and processing, but as yet it has 
not reached the popularity or success of its brother vegetable 
hbers or the man-made pretenders to the throne of King 
Cotton. One company plans to build a spinning and weav- 
ing mull in California this year to produce sheeting and 
shirting fibers. Fesslin was announced as an improved, 
purified form of flax fiber which can be handled on conven- 
tional cotton manufacturing equipment by itself or in blends 
with other fibers. The silk worm is still turning in its 
struggle for survival, and it was reported that the use of 
thousands of new Italian-made machines would make Brazil 
the. world’s largest producer of silk in about two years, with 
prices low enough to compete with rayon. The improvement 
of cotton fibers, yarns or fabrics by chemical treatment to 
make them more lustrous and increase dyestuff affinity is 
the subject of a British patent issued last February. 


Manufacturing Methods and Equipment 


Fiber and Yarn Processing—Important contributions to 
the art of improved fiber blending were the Proctor & 
Schwartz automatic sandwich blending unit and a fiber 
feeder meter manufactured by the Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
for handling 200 to 300 pounds of fiber per hour. The 
former company also started manufacture of a new single- 
step wool opening machine said to decrease noilage and to 
have an output of up to 8,000 pounds of grease weight 
wool per hour. Saco-Lowell Shops offered a new vertical 
cotton opener, a worsted spinning process for fibers up to 
about one-quarter of an inch in length, the New Era power- 
saving spindle, and a direct spinner for converting rayon 
tow to a yarn as fine as 80s. The Whitin Model J high- 
speed comber afforded a 27 per cent increased speed of the 
combing cycle and other improvements to provide better 
drafting of fibers. Machines can act as crazily as human 
beings when they are out of balance, and Whitin Machine 
Works helped to register diametrical differences in bobbins 
by a new slowly revolving spindle bobbin tester. 

Nylon, having served a satisfactory apprenticeship and 
completed a great deal of leg work, offered additional help 
to the textile industry in such diverse forms as molded 
bearings, flyer-blocks and floating condensers in drawing 
and roving frames. 

New aids in the winding and twisting of synthetic yarns 
were the magnetic tension control device made by the Uni- 
vorsal Winding Co. and such improvements in the U. S. 
Acme double-deck twister as the spindle swing unit, balloon 
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separators and Dow metal traverse bars in place of wood. 
Improved rayon soaking and extracting were claimed by the 
use of a new Johnson Engineering Co. unit and the Fletcher 
removable basket extractor. As further assistance to those 
processors of rayon cakes were the novel non-returnable 
paper covers developed by the American Viscose Corp. 
replacing the conventional knitted covers. 


Slashing and Weaving—In the field-of slashing, im- 
proved warp sizing was claimed by the inventors of a pat- 
ented process for the application of a sizing lubricator at 
the slasher. Hot air has definitely come into its own and 
should no longer be regarded as an after-dinner speaker's 
only way of repaying his sponsors for a free meal. The new 
Uxbridge Worsted Co. high-speed drying unit for slashers 
showed promise of having many advantages over the usual 
heated cylinder type of equipment. Several weavers put the 
new Kellogg loom to practical operating tests in a number 
of mills but the original models were withdrawn late in the 
year for design changes and improvements. 

A newcomer among domestic loom manufacturers was 
the Coastal Machine Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., engaged in 
building the new Baker automatic woolen and worsted 
loom to weave on conventional principles but with improve- 
ments to permit higher speeds. In Greenville, $. C., Hunt 
Machine Works continued to manufacture a loom patterned 
after the old Model E Draper but with increased operating 
speed. 

Foreign Developments—A number of interesting foreign 
developments in textile machinery were noted during 1948. 
A frame for spinning cotton yarns directly from drawn 
sliver, operating with a draft of from 200 to 250 with 
resultant savings in labor, maintenance and power was 
manufactured in Milan, Italy, by the Nastrofil Co. A new 
ring doubling and twisting machine made by Ernest Scrage 
& Sons, Ltd., of Macclesheld, England, featured new 
broken-end stop-motion, feed-roller and spindle mounting. 
This concern also produced new double-deck uptwisting 
and high-speed spindleless redrawing machines. And from 
Japan came the report of a new method for the wet-spinning 
of yarns from wool fibers shorter than 20 mm. in length, 
and a new system of roll weighting with piano wire spring, 
providing smooth uniform pressure with little or no vibra- 
tion. A moveable spindle rail manufactured by a Swiss 
firm was claimed to keep yarn tension constant, reduce end 
breakage and improve yarn evenness. To attract the interest 
of American weavers and equipment manufacturers, the 
French Fayolle-Ancet eight-shuttle circular weaving machine 
with a productive capacity equal to three times that of a 
standard loom was exhibited in operation at a Long Island 
mill. The preliminary announcement of a unique centrifugal 
worsted spinning system by Prince-Smith & Stells, Ltd., 
made early last year, probably escaped the notice of a good 
many mill men, but widespread publicity and full details 
disclosed only a few months ago received considerable 
attention both here and abroad. Fabronized textile roller 
clearers with surfaces made of sprayed fiber flock were 
produced by an English company. Some weaving headaches 
may be eliminated if mills adopt inexpensive mechanism 
changes to reduce loom noise as suggested after a study 
made by the Shirley Institute in England. 


Patents Among the more interesting patents issued 
were those covering improved yarn guiding reeds on high- 
speed warpers, a process for producing a web of oriented 
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Demand for China Grove high quality thread 
yarns is being met by Saco-Lowell equip- 
ment in their new Mill No. 3, now in pro- 
duction. 


Saco-Lowell equipped, from picking through | — 
twisting, this mill will soon be setting a new PICKERS 
in Mill No, 3 


The first all-steel one-process pickers 
installed as a complete unit in the South 


Saco-Lowell 


COMBERS 


CARDS 


Saco-Lowell Saco-Lowell 


ROVING FRAMES SPINNING FRAMES 
Model FS-2 @ with single belt drafting units i ; 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF CHINA GROVE MILL NO. 3 
| | 
60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. _ 


Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE @ GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA © 
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parallelized staple fibers by the action of electro-static field, 
a cotton bale-mixing and opening machine, and an auto- 
matic spinning frame dofhing device. In the bonded fabrics 
field a new machine for forming random dispersed fiber 
webs was described in a recent patent. Evidence of more 
than passing interest in this particular equipment was indi- 
cated in the report that this machine along with newly- 
designed supplementary feeder equipment was to be man- 
ufactured for distribution to the trade by a New York state 
machine tool company. What might be facetiously described 
as another blow to the manufacturers of conventional textile 
machines is an apparatus for spinning textile fibers through 
the use of a cyclone chamber and high pressure air jets to 
subject the fibers to a swirling motion which eventually 
produces a spun yarn. This unusual equipment was pat- 
ented by a Los Angeles textile engineer, but no exhibit of 
the end-product or disclosure of manufacturing details have 
yet been made by the inventor. 


Finished Goods 


Dyestuffs and Finishes 
new cotton dyestuff possessing good fastness to washing and 


What was said tobea completely 


light was the new Alcian Blue: introduced about a year ago 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. According to an- 
nouncements made in the literature, about 90 new dyestuffs 
and pigments were offered by domestic manufacturers dur- 
ing the year, along with over 150 new chemical auxiliaries. 
New anti-static agents for yarns and fabrics, particularly 
suited for nylon or Vinyon, were made available by at least 
three chemical companies. Increasing interest was shown in 
wrinkle resistant cottons and another contender for the fair 
hand of the Maid of Cotton was the American Cyanamid 
Co.'s Superset melamine resin finish for imparting stability 
to washing and resistance to creasing. Coronizing was the 
name assigned by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. to 
their new process for imparting a permanent soft hand and 
draping characteristics to Fiberglas fabrics. Offset printing 
of textile fabrics at low cost and in colors resistant to sun- 
light fading and severe laundering was made possible with 
the formulation of special inks by a North Carolina com- 
pany, while a new group of stabilized azoic dyes requiring 
acid ageing promised improved colorfastness in bright color 
cotton prints. The problem of obtaining better dyefastness 
on cellulose acetate fabrics without saponification received 
further encouragement with the introduction of new acid 
dyestuff solvent methods by a large chemical company. 
Like the antidote following the poison, now that progress 
has been made in the application of dyestuffs to nylon, the 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. has found a way to correct our 
mistakes with Textone, a new material to be used for the 
partial or complete removal of dyestuff from nylon. 

In the processing of woolen fabrics, the use of chemical 
methods for obtaining shrink-resistance has not been as 
widespread as was predicted a year ago, but research efforts 
to obtain foolproof results continue. Moths are again being 
threatened with starvation by the campaign of at least two 
fabric manufacturers in promoting the use of mothproofing 
treatments on men's wear materials. 

If making the headlines of one of our great picture 
weeklies is any criterion, textile research developments seem 
to be holding their own in competing with the new brain- 
children of other industries. Some time ago a few pages of 
this publication were devoted to presenting the story of a 
simple chemical solution to be sprayed on hats, coats and 
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other wearing apparel to make them water-repellent. Not 
to be outdone by the suggestion that it is now possible for 
one to take a shower without removing his clothes, a tobacco 
company matched this performance by introducing a cigar- 
ette with a wetproof paper, so that the same carefree indi- 
vidual may even smoke under the shower. Just a few weeks 
ago, the same magazine devoted valuable space to publicity 
on a new plastic durable starch for home use on cotton 
wearing apparel. This so-called ‘strong starch,’ good for 
as many as eight repeated launderings without renewal, 
and reputed to increase the life of the cotton fabric, is 
basically the same material sold several years ago under the 
name of Kandar for commercial use as a permanent finish- 
ing material. 

Methods and Equipment—Through the application of a 
double printing process, a New England print works stated 
that it had created fine tropical worsied and tweed effects 
on popular priced cottons. Savings in fuel and the elimina- 
tion of dyebath dilution and noise vibration were the out- 
standing features of the DeWolf Corp. cylindrical shaped 
heat exchanger for applying heat to dye-tubes. Among 
British patents issued during the year was one to a New 
Jersey bleachery involving the application of electric current 
during a continuous vat dyeing process fo complete reduc- 
tion of the dyestuff to its soluble form, effecting quick, 
uniform penetration of the fibers. Another British patent 
covered the finishing of fabrics composed of equal parts 
of cellulose acetate staple fiber and wool, whereby steeping 
in 40 per cent acetic acid produced an increased proportion 
of wool on the surface of such fabric. Also from England 
was issued the report of a new printing process whereby a 
large number of colors can be put on one roll, but no 
further details have been forthcoming. Recognizing the 
demand for equipment to heat-set and at the same time 
improve the hand of all nylon woven goods, one manufac- 
turer designed a new heat-treating machine with six intern- 
ally heated cylinders and automatic temperature control. 

Early in the year Rodney Hunt Machine Co. introduced 
its Tensitrol system for processing all kinds of fabrics at 
high speed without tension. A new stainless steel wool top 
dyeing machine said to eliminate the need for recombing 
after dyeing was announced by the Allen-Worcester Co. 
The Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co. of Manchester, England, 
used electric eye controls for guiding material into a pin 
tenter and a similar electronic device based on a patented 
reflected-light principle of control was utilized by a Rhode 
Island firm in a new model filling straightener. 

The Duplex continuous dyeing machine was acclaimed 
for its ability to produce uniform shades on pieces of vary- 
ing length and for its all-around versatility in giving maxi- 
mum production with a minimum of effort and cost. 

Neu 
consumer items. which were announced last year include all- 
nylon carpeting, a light-reflecting glass beaded fabric to be 
used as trim on children’s garments protecting the wearer 
on dark streets, and a rubber-backed carpeting. Mindful of 
the trend toward the development of products to pamper 


Consumer Products—A few of the interesting new 


this thin-skinned generation, we were also offered bedsheets 
made of a blend of rayon and cotton and rayon terry bath 
towels. 

Laboratory Instruments and Techniques 


The year 1948 does not appear to have been quite as 
productive as the preceding year in the field of laboratory 
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When both TRAVELERS and MANAGEMENT are 
PP/ 


If you are caught in that well-known “no 
man’s land”... between bad-running 
spinning or twisting and a management 
that is pressing for better production and 
quality ... the man for you to see is a 
Victor Service Engineer. 

It's his job to keep abreast of the many 
new developments in synthetics and 
blends . . . developments which make it 
increasingly difficult for you to be sure 
the travelers you select are right. 

The Victor Service Engineer can not 
only recommend the right traveler, but 
he can often make other valuable sug- 
gestions for improving yarn quality and 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. .... 20 Mathewson St..... Tel. Dexter 0737 
358-364 West Main Ave. ...... Tel. 247 
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production. And with the return of the 
buyer's market, now more than ever 
before you will need this up-to-the-min- 
ute information to get the most from 
your frames, and to keep the front 
office happy. 

Because the Victor Service Engineer 
is a mill trained man, you'll find that he 
speaks your language. He has helped 
solve thousands of spinning and twist- 
ing problems, and is fully prepared to 
advise you on travelers for conventional 
fibers, Synthetics, or blends. He will call 
promptly at your request...so write, 
wire or phone the nearest Victor office. 
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instruments and techniques, unless we are to assume that 
the developments were many but were not released for 
publication. An improved version of the yarn evenness 
tester unveiled in 1947 by the Standard Electronics Research 
Corp. was the new 5S.E.R.C. Electron Micrometer now 
adapted for recording yarn diameters continuously. Through 
the incorporation of new circuits it is also possible to record 
high and low values on two automatic counters if the graph- 
ical record is not required. A new Italian-made automatic 
yarn testing machine provides a continuous record of break- 
ing strength and elongation, not too unlike the English 
Moscrop tester. For visual inspection of yarns, a Southern 
mill suggested the use of a wide 29-inch diameter black 
cylinder. A yarn lubricity tester designed by the Nopco 
Chemical Co. was being manufactured and offered for sale 
by the U. S. Testing Co. 

After extensive inter-laboratory tests, the Technical Com- 
mittee for Recommended Commercial Standard TS-4350 on 
Flammability of Textiles agreed that existing laboratory 
apparatus was not yet accurate enough to be used for refer- 
ence in Federal or state legislation. 

Typical of the textile technician's appreciation of the 
inadequacies of many established test procedures were two 
improved methods proposed for the evaluation of wetting 
agents, and newly designed apparatus for appraising the 
crease-resistance of resin-treated fabrics. Additional new 
testing techniques recommended for consideration were one 
for determining wool grade very quickly by sedimentation 
and another for measuring cotton fiber strength by a modi- 
fied flat bundle test. | 

The serviceability of textile materials in certain types of 
wearing apparel is still of prime importance, and technicians 
continued to try to improve existing test methods or devise 
new ones which would predict fabric success or failure. For 
the ultimate protection of those of us who do not know 
enough to come in out of the rain, research workers have 
evolved an orifice test to measure yarn for swelling proper- 
ties when wet and a new hydrodyanamic test for water 
resistance which can be correlated with rainfall intensity. 

The resistance of yarns and fabrics to abrasion and the 
relationship between laboratory tests and what happens to 
junior’s pants when he’s learning to roller skate or climbs a 
fence at a ball park is still the subject of much investigation 
and controversy. One of the newest laboratory instruments 
which may predict clothing serviceability is the Stoll-Quar- 
termaster Universal Wear Tester designed at the Q. M. 
Textile Materials Engineering Laboratory to produce fiat, 
edge and flex abrasion on any specimen. 


Identification 


Complete text of British tentative standard methods for 
identifying textile materials was published in the Journal 
of the Textile Institute, while in this country a new approach 
was the use of spectrographic analytical technique for the 
identification of finishes and their reactions with various 
fibers, described in a paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists. For measuring exact color differences, a photo-electric 
Color Eye was designed in the research laboratories of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Modified short-cut methods were 
proposed for testing the resistance of dyed cellulose acetate 
fabrics to atmospheric fading and colorfastness to perspira- 


tion, but they have not yet been adopted by the A.A.T.C.C. 
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Technicians engaged in more fundamental studies will 
be interested in a report from the Bureau of Standards 
giving details of a new shadowed replica technique for 
studying details of wool fibers by the electron microscope. 
X-Ray tracer methods were applied to fiber processing study 
at the Institute of Textile Technology. 

In an attempt to achieve agreement on textile testing 
methods and standards, the International Organization for 
Standardization, Committee 38 on Textiles, sponsored a 
meeting in Buxton, England, last June which was attended 
by delegates from 13 nations including a representative 
group from this country. 


Research Organization Activities 


In addition to making further investigations of chemical 
and physical damage and the mechanical properties of 
fibers, the Textile Research Institute at Princeton, N. J., 
initiated two long-term sponsored research projects, one on 
the fundametals of the dyeing process and the other on the 
basic characteristics of wool. The Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology at Charlottesville, Va., continued to receive wide 
industry support and made substantial increases in labora- 
tory facilities and technical personnel. The educational 
program for training men in textile technology at the grad- 
uate level is now in its second year with an enrollment of 
26. 

In launching a campaign for increased corporate member- 
ship, the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists reviewed committee accomplishments during the 
past year and proposed to enlarge its program of research 
by the staff maintained at the Lowell Textile Institute. 

A new million dollar research center of the Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., at Troy, N. Y., with provisions for fun- 
damental chemical and physical studies of fibers, fabrics 
and finishes, and complete pilot plants for spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing and finishing was formally opened last Fall. 
Evidence of growing interest in textile testing and research 
laboratories operated by manufacturers, dyers and finishers 
and converters was shown by the number of articles on this 
subject which appeared in the literature during the past 
year. 

Organizations such as the Mellon Institute, the Armour 
Research Foundation, the Southern Research Institute and 
others reported research activity on problems pertaining to 
warp sizing, bonded fabrics, fabric shrinkage control and 
fiber processing. The Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
provided about one million dollars for cotton fiber research 
for the fiscal year 1948, representing a 20 per cent increase 
in expenditures by all of the federal, state and private 
agencies. 

In England, the British Wool Industry Surplus Cloth 
Corp. allotted $160,000 toward founding a chair of Wool 
Textile Machinery Research at Leeds University, the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat granted an additional $40,000 to 
the same school for new wool research laboratories, and the 
new British Rayon Research Association was getting under 
way. The famous Shirley Institute announced plans for new 
laboratory buildings and the Wool Industries Research As- 
sociation presented a five-year development plan to cost 
almost one million dollars. The Linen Industries Research 
Association stated that activities would be increased in re- 
search studies of rayon staple fiber spinning on flax machin- 
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ery, the suitability of flax machines for spinning wool and 
the application of crease-resistant finishes. 


Future Developments 


In this atomic age, looking into the future is about as 
reliable as last year’s political campaign promises, but there 
is no harm in commenting on some interesting develop- 
ments which may not be more than a few years away. 

Greater demands for new synthetic fibers for industrial 
fabrics seem inevitable since the existing natural and man- 
made fibers and yarns fail to meet the rigid requirements of 
resistance to high temperatures and all kinds of chemicals 
in liquid and vapor states. Research workers are now ex- 
ploring the possibilities of spinning fibers and yarns from 
some of the newer resins, but the very desirable properties 
of insolubility, chemical inertness and high melting points 
make the problems of finding new solvents, plasticizers and 
spinning methods extremely complex. 

As stated by Dr. G. P. Hoff of the Du Pont Co. a few 
months ago, “The knowledge of linear polymers has now 
reached a stage of development which makes it easy to 
synthesize a new fiber-forming polymer.. The difficulty 
arises in finding one with the right combination of proper- 
ties to fill needs not satisfied by existing fibers.” 

It is probably only a matter of time before the speedy 
continuous spinning methods of making viscose process 


rayons of greater uniformity will constitute an important 
part of the world’s production, although costly change-overs 
are definitely a hinderance to more rapid development. The 
patent literature reveals some of the thinking on the part 
of progressive manufacturers who plan to stay in the run- 
ning with their competitors. In the processing of rayon 
yarns the trend is definitely toward the use of larger pack- 
ages and higher speeds, but such changes will be made only 
when it has been proven that yarn and fabric quality can be 
improved at the same time. In ‘twisting it is very likely that 
the use of some type of the two-for-one twister will be 
given serious Consideration. 

With several companies now engaged in the manufacture 
of silicones on a large scale, it is probable that we shall see 
more aggressive promotion of their application as durable 
water repellent finishes for all types-of textile materials. 

In conclusion, we need not be ashamed of the textile re- 
search achievements in 1948. We are confident that further 
progress in 1949 is inevitable, and the famous engineer 
who accused the textile industry of being the caboose on 
the train of technological progress may find that there is a 
high powered engine in that caboose 
effective as pull. 


and push is often as 


Mr. Goldberg's report. made Jan. 5 before a meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Technologists in New York City. is becoming an annual thing 
His wry humor makes very readable something which might otherwise be 
pretty dull. 


Modernization Program 


By EDWIN B. CALLAWAY, Roving Editor, Textile Information Service 


ORE than 2,500 employees and officials of Russell 

Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala., celebrated with a 

huge Christmas Carnival Ball Dec. 18 that served to mark 

completion of a four-year modernization program costing 
well over $2,000,000. 

Since the end of the war, Russell has spent more than 


After being chosen “Queen of the Christmas Ball” at a party given Dec. 
18 by Russell Mig. Co., Alexander City, Ala., Mrs. Ruth Speaks McManus 
kneels te receive a crown from the firm's president, Thomas D. Russell. 


Others in the picture, left to right, are: Mrs. Mezelle Pearce Peters. 
Mrs. Ethel Forehand Daniel, Miss Modesta McClellan. Miss Dorothy Jo 
Fincher and Miss Johnnie Evelyn Simpsen. Mrs. Benjamin Russell 
(background), widow of the mills’ founder, was named “Queen Mother 
of Russell Mig. Co.” 
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$1,000,000 for new construction that included a new ad- 
ministration building to house general offices, chemical and 
physical laboratories, and mailing rooms; two additions to 
the bleachery; air conditioning of all plants; new machine 
shop and garage; enlargement and consolidation of Mills 
No. 3 and No. 6; new dye house; enlargement of Mill No. 
4; paving of all roads in mill village and other plant prop- 
erties; and remodeling of all houses in the village. Another 
$1,000,000 and more has been used to purchase new and 
more efficient spinning, weaving, knitting and finishing 
machinery. 

The Christmas Ball was highlighted by the coronation of 
two “Queens” and the designation of a third as “Queen 
Mother.” Mrs. Ruth Speaks McManus, 22-year-old cutter 
in the sewing room at the knitting mill, was named “Queen 
of the Christmas Ball’’ as the holiday throng registered 
approval in an applause meter. Mrs. McManus and five 
other contestants had been nominated by fellow employees 
in the various mulls. 

The Queen and her attendants wore gowns designed by 
Miss Lucille Rivers, New York fashion artist. Of iride- 
scent chambray made by Russell Mills, the dresses were of 
Infanta styling with complementary velvet trim and bouffant 
hoop skirt. The skirts were caught into a bustle to reveal 
a floor-length eyelet, ruffiled petticoat. Each girl carried 
an arm bouquet of red roses with streamers of velvet to 
match dress trim. 


A “Junior Queen” was also selected, and 12-year-old 
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PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINE 
MODEL LS The above view shows the portable Warp Tying Machine in 


operation of tying-in a new wool warp at the loom. The ends on 
the left have been tied. The reed, harness and drop wires are left 
undisturbed, saving the labor and time required for removing and 
replacing the weaving elements, as well as re-gaiting of the loom. 
This machine is particularly adapted for tying-in wool, worsted, 
mohair and other difficult yarns, The Figure-8 knots securely hold 
all types of yarn. All warps are selected from an end and end 


lease resulting in perfectly straight warps. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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Typical of the growth of the American textile industry since the turn of the century, is Russell Mig. Coe. of Alexander City, Ala. Started in 1902 by 


the late Benjamin Russell with a half-dezen knitting machines in «a one-room, wooden building (inset). this concern today consists of seven large. 
modern plants employing over 2.500 men and women. Fully integrated, spinning, weaving, knitting, bleaching, dyeing, finishing and packaging are 


all done in the closely grouped plants pictured above. 


Anita Fay Wilson topped four other nominees from Russell 
Junior High School. The youngsters wore gowns of cham- 
bray in different pastel shades, also designed by Miss Rivers. 
All of the gowns, worn by both seniors and juniors, were 
presented to the wearers as gifts from the company. Crowns 
of gold sequins were placed upon the heads of the winners 
by Thomas D. Russell, president of the mills, who surprised 
the crowd with an unexpected part of the program. 
Calling for his mother, Mrs. Benjamin Russell, widow of 
the mills’ founder, to come to the platform, President Rus- 
sell presented her with a bouquet of pink roses. Speaking 


extemporaneously, he paid her homage as ‘companion and 
advisor to officers of Russell Mills since the founding 46 
years ago’ and then termed her “Queen Mother of Russell 
Mfg. Co.” Following the coronations, the crowd danced. 

Decorations for the spacious auditorium of Russell 
School, where the ball was held, were designed by Mrs. 
Robert Russell, wife of the mills’ vice-president. Members 
of the Owls Club, civic organization for male employees of 
the mills, put the designs into effect. Refreshments were 
prepared and served by the Klicker Klub, a similar organ- 
ization for women employees. 


Recent Legal Decisions Trade 


By LEO T. PARKER, Attorney-at-Law 


ECENTLY a reader wrote an interesting letter in part, 

, as follows: ‘For several years we paid insurance to 
protect us from theft of valuable textile goods in fransit. 
Now, the insurance company refuses to pay us for theft loss 
arising when a phoney truckman called at our plant, loaded 
his truck and drove away. Can we win if we sue the insur- 
ance company?’’ The answer is no if your policy is the 
usual transit theft policy. 

For example, in Starlight Fabrics, Inc., v. Glens Falls 
Insurance Co., 79 N. E. (2d) 812, it was. shown that a tex- 
tile company held an insurance policy against theft of goods 
from the time the goods leave the warehouse or factory at 
initial point of shipment and continue thereafter “while the 
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said goods are in due course of transit."" One day a truckman 
called at the company’s warehouse for a load of textile 
goods. An employee at the warehouse in good faith deliv- 
ered the goods to the truckman and in fact helped him load 
the truck. Later it was discovered that the truckman was a 
thief and had no authority to take delivery of the goods. In 
subsequent litigation the higher court held that the insurance 
company was not required to pay the loss. 

This court explained that although the textile company s 
officials believed the policy gave the company protection 
against all losses by theft, yet it was the duty of the officials 
to read the insurance policy and know exactly what protec- 
tion the policy actually afforded. Then if the policy did not 
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Soon your mail, telegrams and ‘phone calls will be coming 
SPROCKETS to this building. We thought you'd like to see what's “on 
SHEAVES the other end of the line’. Keep it in your mind’s eye, and 


know that we are everlastingly striving to serve you pleas- 


COMPOUNDS antly and promptly and above all dependably. 
SON) 


PANY SPINNING RING CO. 
AROLINA Makers of Spinning and Wipe Twister Rings since 1873 


the NASH 79 AUTOMATIC QUILL POLISHER 
For Refinishing Loom Bobbins 


= 


® This machine will clean, buff, and 
polish loom bobbins, and the operation 
is accomplished automatically at produc- 


tion rates up to 40 pieces per minute. 
No harsh abrasive action is employed 
during the operation and the original 
finish coating of the quill remains intact. 
Using the No. 79 eliminates broken 
picks as it assures smooth quills at all 


times that are free from sharp surface 
projections and burnished to a high dry 
luster. All dirt is removed from grooves 
and the resultant polish has a surface free 
from any deposit. Repeated polishing of 
quills through the Nash No. 79 will in 


no way damage the quills or reduce complete descriptive 


their life. literature 
We also manufacture Nash 88 J M N ASH CO MP ANY 
and Nash 37 Automatic Re- . . 
finishers for throwing bobbins. 2367 N. 30TH STREET, MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
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give the desired protection an additional policy should have 
been taken out. 


Practical Joke 


A recent higher court held that an employee's injury 
arises “out of and in the course of his employment” although 
he is mot actually working at the time if the injury artses 
from risks which are incident to the doing of the employ- 
er's work. Hence employees remain “at work’ during 
periods approved by the employer. In Spencer v. Chesa- 
peake, 47 Atl. (2d) 385, the testimony showed that one 
night an employee fell asleep during a rest period. He was 
waked up by his pants being on fire. He sustained serious 
injuries and sued his employer for compensation under the 
State Workmen's Compensation Act. 

During the trial testimony was given showing that fel/ou 
employees had played a joke on the employee and set his 
pants on fire. The higher court awarded the employee em- 
ployment compensation nevertheless, saying: “If there was 
no objection on the part of the employer when the em- 
ployee rested these intervals of rest may be considered inci- 
dental to the employment and insufficient to establish a 
termination of the employment.” 


Permit Refused 


Considerable discussion has arisen from time to time over 
the legal question: If a textile plant has been operated in 
the past can a new city ordinance, restricting the area for 
exclusive residences, stop or restrict operation of the plant? 
The answer is no, but a new ordinance prevents the com- 
pany from operating a different kind of plant or industrial 
project. For example, in Berdan v. City of Paterson, 59 
Atl. (2d) 659, the testimony showed facts, as follows: A 
company had for many years been operating a textile man- 
ufacturing plant. This use inc luded a textile products plant, a 
yarn clearing house, an aircraft body company and a rayon 
plant. 

The city passed a new ordinance classifying the area in 
which the plant is located as a residential section. After 
enaction of the ordinance the company applied for a permit 
to operate a heavy industrial machine shop in its building 
and premises. The city issued the permit since the company 
proved that the shop would be operated im corinection with 
its regular textile business. However, the higher court held 
that the company could not be awarded a valid permit, 
saying: ‘The original and subsequent uses are allowable in 
a light industrial zone providing they are not noxious or 
offensive by reason of the emission of odor, dust, smoke, gas 
or noise. The existing use is a heavy industrial one and its 
proper classification is a machine shop. This ts quite dif- 
ferent from any of the prior uses and it is not allowed in a 
light industrial zone.” 


Trade-Mark Licensed 


Modern ,higher courts consistently hold that the owner 
of a trade-mark forfeits all his legal rights if he discontinues 
its use, or merely allows another company to use it without 
complaint. But the trade-mark is not forfeited if its owne: 
retains the right to inspect goods to be sold by another 
company under the trade-mark. For illustration, in E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. v. Celanese Corp., 167 Fed. (2d) 
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484, the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. sued the Celanese 
Corp. of America, and asked the court to cancel the latter's 
trade-mark “Celanese.” The testimony showed that the 
Celanese Corp. gave a license to the American Aniline 
Products to use that trade-mark in connection with dyestuffs. 
Further the testimony showed that the American Aniline 
Products, Inc.. published from time to time, starting in the 
year 1935 and running through the year 1943, numerous 
displays of advertising matter in various periodicals fea- 
tured dyestuffs under the name “Celanese.” It was con- 
tended that the trade-mark became void from non-use by its 
owner. 

The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals refused to 
hold that the trade-mark was forfeited, since the Celanese 
Corp. retained the right to inspect the dyestuffs made under 
the license and it could terminate agreement by giving six 
months notice in writing. The court said: “Owner of a 
registered trade-mark may license its use to others so long 
as such agreements are not merely naked license agree- 
ments.” 


Single Dependent 


According to a recent higher court ove surviving depend- 
ent of a cotton mill employee killed while at work may 
receive the same compensation which was awarded to several 
dependents. For instance, in Mahan vy. Berndt, 72 N. E. 
(2d) 575, it was shown that one Berndt was injured and 
died under circumstances obligating his employer to pay 
compensation. Wholly dependent upon him were his widow 
and several children. The Industrial Commission awarded 
$20.75 weekly compensation to this family, Later the chil- 
dren married and the court was asked to decide whether the 
compensation paid in the future to the widow should be 
reduced. The higher court held no. 


Great Danger 


An employer can't avoid payment of compensation to an 
employee injured while attending to his regular work, 
although the employee knew that he was at great risk of 
being injured. For example, in Boyleston v. Southern, 44 
S. E. (2d) 537, it was shown that an employee was injured 
while attempting to upend a heavy bale of cotton at the 
direction of his superior officer. The higher court held that 
the employee could receive compensation under the State 
Workmen's Compensation Act although the employee knew 
that the employer was negligent in failing to provide ade- 
quate help, and that he most likely would sustain an injury. 


Competing Inventors 


Considerable discussion has arisen from time to time over 
the legal question: If two inventors file applications for 
patents on the same invention who gets the patent? The 
answer is: The inventor who first filed the application or 
made a workable and operative model of the invention. 

For example, in Israel v. Cresswell, 166 Fed. (2) 153, it 
was shown that two persons filed applications for patents 
on the manufacture of viscose yarn wherein a viscose solu- 
tion is extruded through minute orifices of a spinneret into 
an acid precipitating bath to form filaments. One inventor 
named Cresswell application was filed March 7, 1940, the 
other Israel, July 29, 1940. The Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals awarded the patent to Cresswell since Israel 
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in carding, spinning and weaving. TANNATE’s 
high power transmitting capacity ... ex- 
tremely long, trouble-free service life ... 
unusual strength and freedom from stretch 

. resistance to high temperatures, water, 
machine oil and many chemicals. . . ability 
to carry full load even with high humidity 
on long or short center drives, are all reasons 
why so many textile mills use and continue 
to specify TANNATE. Ask us how you can 
get GREATER UNIFORM YARDAGE; LESS SPOIL- 
AGE; FEWER TAKE-UPS and LESS MAINTE- 
NANCE; HIGHER PROFITS with Rhoads Tan- 
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did not prove that he made a workable model of the inven- 
tion before Cresswell’s filing date of March 6, 1940. 


Law of Patents 


Recently a higher court held that an old method for 
doing something cannot be rendered patentable by applying 
it to a new and analogous material. For example, in Appli- 
cation of Freedlander, 168 Fed. (2d) 535, it was shown 
that an inventor perfected an invention or method of mak- 
ing draft aprons. He filed an application for a patent. A 
claim reads: “The method of making a draft apron for 
textile machinery which comprises depositing a layer of 
rubber-like material reinforced with fine textile fibers laid 
parallel to each other and transverse of the longitudinal axis 
on a cylinder or mandrel, placing thereover a layer of sub- 
stantially inextensible cord, covering and impregnating the 
cord with a layer of rubber-like material, vulcanizing the 
built-up body, and grinding or abrading the surface to pro- 
duce a proper working surface.” 

The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals held this claim 
void because an old patent No. 2,377,316 discloses a method 
of making a draft apron in which a layer of synthetic rubber 
is placed on a mandrel and a layer of cord is wound over it. 
The court directed attention to other similar patents, as fol- 
lows: Crague, No. 77,173, Bemis, No. 2,157,093, and 
Bacon, No. 2,315,763. Any of these old patents can be 
obtained by sending 25 cents for each patent to the Hon. 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Resumes Work 


Considerable discussion has arisen from time to time over 
the legal. question: If an injured employee resumes work 
and later finds that he is permanently disabled can he draw 
compensation the full 300 days specified by state laws? The 
answer is no. For example, in Monticello Cotton Mills Co. 
v. Larkin, 212 S. W. (2d) 346, the testimony showed facts, 
as follows: A state law specifies that injured employees can 
draw compensation for 300 weeks. An employee named 
Larkin was injured while working for the Monticello Cot- 
ton Mills Co. Larkin drew compensation under the State 
Workmen's Compensation Act for two months and resumed 
work continuing the employment for ten months when the 
same injury compelled relinquishment of the position. The 
Industrial Commission found that he was permanently dis- 


abled 


The higher court decided that Larkin could draw compen- 
sation 300 weeks /ess the time he was employed for ten 
months, saying: “The 300 weeks’ period for which com- 
pensation was allowed commenced after injury and it could 
not be extended by temporary interruptions during which 
no compensation was owing of awarded.” Hence theorett- 
cally an employee may receive compensation for one week, 
then resume work for 42 weeks and although he ts perma- 
nently disabled he cannot draw any compensation, at a later 
date. 


Nuisance Liability 


According to a recent higher court a legal nuisance may 
be created by smoke, soot or gases which are cast upon the 
property of another to his physical discomfort or injury. 
Hence, a textile company may be liable for maintaining such 
a nuisance. In cases of this kind the jury will decide the 
amount of damages due the complaining owners of adjacent 
property. For example, in Frey v. Queen City, 66 N. E. 
(2d) 252, the owners of dwellings sued the Queen City 
Co. for damages. The property owners proved that the com- 
pany operated a furnace and boiler that was fed very fine 
coal which was forced into the furnace by a blower and that 
small particles of coal, both burned and unburned, were 
forced into the outside atmosphere through the smokestack. 
The property owners alleged that these “particles of matter 
or fly ash emanating from the stack’ penetrated window 
ledges and entered the living room and sleeping quarter 
and the sediment was deposited on the furniture, floors, 
carpets and linoleum. 

The property owners also introduced testimony tending 
to prove that the fly ash was deposited on the ground and 
in the vegetation, and garden preventing it from growing. 
The higher court agreed that the property owners were 
entitled to damages awarded by a jury, saying: “The amount 
of detriment sustained is not susceptible of exact pecuniary 
computation. It is for the court to say what sum of money 
the plaintiff (property owner) should receive in view of the 
discomfort or annoyance to which he had been subjected.” 

For comparison, see Dauberman v. Grant, 198 Cal. 586. 
This court said: “ ‘It is not necessary to recover to show 
actual damage to property caused by the nuisance of smoke 
and soot, as one is entitled to recover for personal discom- 
fort and annoyance to which he has been thereby subjected’ 
and ‘it is a question for the trial court to determine the 
amount of the compensation which he should receive.’ ” 


SOUND 


SYSTEMS 


For a Survey of Your Plant By Our Sound Engineer, Write 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA 


for every Sound Amplification 
purpose in Textile Mills, Including 
Music and Entertainment — 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 


ae 
| Silver King 


Roving Can 


is now being sold in North Car- 
olina and Virginia by Oliver D. 
Landis, Inc. Although this vul- 
canized fibre can costs you less, 
it gives you more in service. 


e Light in Weight 

e Resists Scuffing 

e Exceptionally Strong 

e Resists Abrasion 

e Will not absorb oils, 
gasoline or most 
solvents 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


12” x 36” can priced at only 
$3.70 each with discounts for 
larger quantities. Send us your 
inquiry. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


MINER FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
for Textile Fibres. © 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. «e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple. . more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro/ 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
cornbinations with cotton, wool and other fibrem 


— SCRYMSER COMPANY 


BRETON 
Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
— ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. W. €. SMITH JOHN FERGUSON CHARLES *ELLEY 
West Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. LaGrange, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
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THIS IS NO. 73 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


eu 


Fig. 1—12 No. 10E Winders for narrow fabric quills, set on rail tables, with “D” 
unrollers for spool supply. Motor drive. 


Can be equipped with Disc-Quil or finger 


tensions. 


WINDING NARROW LOOM SHUTTLE QUILLS 
AND OTHER SMALL PACKAGES (No. 10E Winder) 


The No. 10E Universal Winder 
consists of a single unit having one 
spindle that runs _ horizontally 
through the frame and extends out 
on both sides. 


Single machines can be mounted 
on a stand or directly on the loom, 
or can be set in groups on rail 
tables. 


The No. 10E machine can be 
equipped to wind both natural and 
synthetic yarns from various sup- 
plies such as cones, tubes and 


spools. 


Speeds 

The speed of the cam which 
operates the traversing mechanism 
should never exceed 200 rpm. Ex- 
cessive cam speeds, in addition to 
placing undue strain on moving 
parts, cause a whipping action of 
the thread guide which in turn may 
cause concave ends to be wound 
on the package. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
23-8-4 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


INCLUDING ATWOOD DIVISION 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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The speed of the spindle may 
range from 650 rpm to 1800 rpm, 
and is determined by the following 
factors: 

number of winds on the package 

nature of material being wound 

number of ends going into pack- 
age 


Winds 


The wind that should be used 
to produce the best package is gov- 
erned by the traverse and the kind 
of material being wound and is 
best determined by experimenta- 
tion. In general, one wind should 
be used for each half-inch of tra- 
verse. 

By increasing the number of 
winds in relation to the traverse 
length, it is possible to obtain 
higher spindle speeds without ex- 
ceeding the safe maximum cam 
speed. (Increasing the number of 
winds for any given traverse length 
and spindle speed decreases the 


WINDING AND TWISTING MACHINERY FOR NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC YARNS 


cam speed—wind being the ratio 
of the cam shaft speed to the 
spindle speed.) However, in no 
case should the cam speed exceed 
200 rpm. 

Various materials make it neces- 
sary to deviate from the standard 
number of winds in relation to the 
traverse length as described above. 
If the number of winds is increased 
to any great extent, the yarn may 
become incorrectly spaced in the 
knuckles, causing it to pile at this 
point and form bulging ends on the 
package. 

Quite often this condition can 
be relieved by changing the lay of 
the yarn. This adjustment is made 
by opening or closing the expand- 
ing gainer pulley. 


Ends 


Multiple-end winding requires a 
slower speed than that which may 
be used when winding a single end 
of yarn. This is so that the stop- 
ping mechanism may work quickly 
enough to prevent broken ends 
from running in, which would cause 
excessive waste and loss of pro- 
duction. 


Tapers 


The 10E machine winds both 
straight and taper-end packages. 
For the latter, a special attachment 
is used, having an adjustable taper 
bar which may be set to produce 
various degrees of taper. As the 
package increases in size, the thread 
guide holder moves away from the 
spindle, and its traverse, which is 
restricted by a taper bar connect- 
ing rod, gradually diminishes. Con- 
sequently a taper is formed at each 
end of the package. 


See pages on Universal and Atwood 
Machinery in 


TEXTILE CATALOGS AND DAVISON'S 
January 1949 
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THE MILL 


Part Nine — Pickers (Beater and Fan Speeds) 


EFORE concluding the discussion of the beater and 
B beater assembly of the picker the question of correct 
speeds must be analyzed. A great deal of space has been 
devoted to the proper selection and use of the beater as it ts 
felt that it is at this point that a great deal of good stock is 
either damaged or handled so that its full value is never 
realized—all due to the failure to operate the beater cor- 
rectly for the particular stock being run. There are two 
definite hazards to be avoided in the extremes of high and 
low speeds. First, there ts the tendency to run the beater so 
that the stock is over-deaned with a high number of beats 
per inch at the expense of breaking or weakening the long 
fibers which are the backbone of yarn having a high break- 
ing strength. At the other etxreme there is the cautious 
operation of the beater at low speeds with the result that 
the stock is not cleaned as thoroughly as it should be and 
also that it is not completely opened, thus overloading the 
work of the card. 

The difficulty in adjusting the beater lies mainly in the 
fact that the beater cannot be observed in actual operation. 
The problem of finding the correct beater speed can only 
be determined by intelligent experimentation and observa- 
tion. Samples of stock beaten at a given number of blows 
per inch, or a certain beater speed, should be examined for 
signs of fiber curling, the amount of waste present in the 
stock noticed, the amount of waste under the grid bars 
measured, and the opening action on the tufts of fibers 
noted. If these conditions are favorable, the stock should 
be run through on a production basis until there is yarn 
spun from this lot of stock so that comparative tests can be 
made in the laboratory. The criterion of quality here should 
be the breaking strength, which should be compared with 
similar yarn spun from identical stock processed on the 
picker with other beater speeds. Although this may seem to 
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Beater section with bonnet epened to show beater, grid bars.—Saco- 
Jowell Shops. 
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be a lengthy test, it is by far the most efficient manner in 
which to assure that beater speeds are the most suitable. 

The speed of the beater is determined as revolutions per 
minute, and measured or analyzed as to the number beats 
per inch delivered to the stock. The number of beats per 
inch is the result obtained by dividing the number of inches 
of stock passing through the beater per minute into the 
total blows struck by the beater per minute, the blows 
struck being the total of the revolutions per minute of the 
beater multiplied by the blades of the beater. 

The total number of beats given to the stock is the sum 
of all the blows struck by every beater of the picker. Not 
all beaters are rated the same in determining the beats per 
inch. The blade beaters strike a blow per revolution for 
each blade, so that a two-blade beater strikes two, and a 
three-blade three, blows per revolution. The Buckley beater 
that was commonly used in the breaker section of older 
pickers is not credited with striking a blow, as the picks 
composing the beater do not act upon the stock in the same 
manner as the conventional type of picker beater but pro- 
duce more of an opening action. Kirschner beaters or card- 
ing beaters are not as effective as a blade beater and when 
calculating blows per minute are rated as two-thirds efficient, 
so that a three-blade carding beater is estimated to produce 
two blows per revolution. 

The simplest formula to use in calculating the number of 
beats per inch is: 

R.p.m. of beater « number of blades 

——- = beats per inch 
Dia. of feed rolls & 3.1416 & r.p.m. of feed rolls 

There are more complicated and involved formulae for 
determining the number of blows per minute which give a 
theoretical figure, as they are calculations obtained by trac- 
ing through the gearing of the picker. The formula given 
above is more practical as it is universal in application and 
as it will give a more accurate result. The mill technician 
will find it necessary only to count the blades of the beater, 
measure the diameter of the feed roll, and then use an 
accurate tachometer or speed indicator to find the speed of 
the beater and feed rolls. With this information it is then 
very easy to calculate the true number of beats per inch. 

It can now be understood that the speed of the beaters 
of the picker are really important, not only because of the 
speed itself, but because this speed controls the number of 
beats per inch received by the stock. The speed of the 
beater must therefore be adjusted, within limits, to a rate 
that will beat the cotton sufficiently to open it but not to 
the point that there is excessive fiber damage. The speed of 
the individual beaters in the picker must be adapted to the 
condition of the stock in accordance with such factors as the 
length of staple, the opening and the cleaning accomplished 
in the opening line, and the quality of yarn desired. It 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


should be noted in this respect that most pickers are geared 
in such a manner that increasing the speed of the beater 
does not change the number of beats per inch. This is true 
because the feed rolls are driven from the beater, with any 
change in beater speed being reflected automatically in the 
speed of the feed rolls so that the number of beats per inch 
will remain constant. in the number of beats 
per inch is governed by the change pulley which carries the 
belt from the beater shaft to the train of gearing driving 
the feed rolls. 

The total number of beats per inch that is given the stock 
in passing through the picker will vary from a maximum of 
150 to a minimum of 50, dependent upon the grade of the 
stock, the type of trash mixed in it, 
the opening line. 


The change 


and the efhciency of 
With long-staple cotton of a high grade 
that has been thoroughly opened and cleaned by preparatory 
machinery the total number of beats per inch at the picker 
may be as low as 50. On the other extreme, cotton stock 
that is very dirty and which reaches the picker in a heavy 
matted condition due to poor opening will require increas- 
ing the number of beats per inch to as high as 125. Gener- 
ally somewhere between these two figures there will be 
determined an adjustment of beats per inch that will clean 
the stock satisfactorily without damaging the individual 
fibers. 

Recommendations for beater speeds are difhcult to make 
as there many variables that must be considered. 
However, as benchmarks from which to work, beater speeds 
should fall somewhere between 1,000 and 1,500 revolutions 
per inch. 


are so 


The beater speed must be high enough to throw 
the stock up to the screen of the screen section properly. 
When lower beater speeds are used, there is a tendency for 
the stock to pass through the beater section without becom- 
ing broken up into small clumps. When this happens the 
large bunches are so heavy that they tend to drag against the 
grate or leaf bars and to fall short of the screens, so that it 
is necessary for the fan to draw the stock to the screen. It 
would be all right if the fan was completely 
performing this section, 


capable of 
but unfortunately it is next to 
impossible to carry heavy clumps of stock in the air stream 


beater at left, 


Picker section; 
Shops. 


screen section at right.—Saco-Lowell 
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as the velocity of the air current at this point is too low. 
As a good sheet cannot be formed on the screen and this is 
necessary to make even laps and fine yarn, the beater must 
be kept to a speed sufhcient to throw the stock to the screen. 

The beater in the breaker section should be at a lower 
speed than the beater in the intermediate or finisher section 
as the stock is not as well separated into small bunches and 
therefore must do heavier work. With a three-blade beater 
in the breaker section the speed should be around 1,000 to 
1,350, increasing this somewhat for a two-blade beater. 
The speed of the beaters in the intermediate section, if 
there is one, and the finisher section should be from 1,200 
to 1,500 r.p.m., dependent upon the type of beater. If a 
blade beater is used the speed will be approximately 1,300 
to 1,500 for a two-blade and 1,200 for a three-blade. A 
Kirschner beater in the finisher section will generally be 
operated at a speed of 1,200 to 1,350 r.p.m. These speeds 
are all for the adjustment of beaters which are 16 inches in 
diameter. 20 inches in diameter there 
must be a reduction in speed of 100 or 200 revolutions per 
minute. An old picker equipped with a 24-inch Buckley 
beater in the breaker section should be set to run with the 
Buckley turning at a speed ranging from 400 to 500 r.p.m 

The stock passes from the beater over a curved plate, 
over the grate or leaf bars, and then to the screens of the 
screen section. The convex plate plays an important part in 
directing the stock to the screen, as the back part of the 
plate is shaped so that the stock will be thrown forward to 
the screen section while the forward end is curved to smooth 
out the air current and to prevent the formation of an eddy 
current that would disrupt the stream. 

The leaf bars are sheet steel bars which extend from the 
convex plate almost to the screen section. These bars form 
the bottom of the path of the stock and are helpful in 
removing a certain amount of loose trash and sand. This 
trash drops from the stock into a container or waste com- 
partment, which must be cleaned out periodically. 

The value of this cleaning element may be questioned. 
There is now one type of picker that is being made in which 
these leaf bars are substituted for by a smooth plate. The 
cleaning efficiency of the picker has not been impaired but 
on the contrary, improved by their removal. This has been 
explained in that the leaf bars are responsible for a certain 
amount of air disturbance and air eddies so that when they 


If the beaters are 


are used a certain amount of trash will be drawn back 
through the bars to the stock again; also that the smoother 
air currents resulting from the use of a smooth plate more 
than offsets the added cleaning obtained otherwise. There 
are two screens, a fan, and a pair of draw rolls forming the 
section of the picker responsible for the formation of the 
sheet of stock after it has been through the beater section. 
The fan is located beneath the screens and draws the stock 
to the screens and holds it in place so that a uniform sheet- 
ing will build up. The draw rolls remove completely sheeted 
stock and pass it forward to the next section of the picker. 
The air in the current generated by the fan is drawn 
through the mesh of the screens and then lead out to the 
end of the screen to pass through ducts at each end dewn 
to the fan, which is pulling it. The air, after being pulled 
through the fan, is exhausted through a duct or pipe either 
to a dust cellar or, in more modern mills, to an air filter 
which cleanses it and returns the purified air to the atmos- 
phere of the room. Each side of the screen ts equipped 
with a damper with which to regulate the evenness of the 
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PRESSERS 


Made of highest grade 
steel accurately molded 
and machined to stand. 
ard specifications. 


Scientific weight distri- 

bution assures perfect 8 A LA N ( F 
balance under operat- 
ing conditions. 


Pressers for all sizes of 
flyers from 6 3 to 
12 * 6 inclusive. 


Available in the famous 
RCK glossy black and 
RCK bright—both fin- 
ishes are highly polish- 
ed and extremely dura- 


ble. 


Orders filled from stock 
—usually the same day 
they are received. 


Every Ideal presser is 
guaranteed to give com- 
plete satisfaction . . it 
is permanently stamp- 
ed with the initials 
“RCK” for immediate 
identification. 


MACHINE SHOPS, 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


25TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


sheeting. By opening or closing these dampers the air 
current can be directed and modified so that the stock will 
be collected on the screen correctly, that is, with the greater 
portion of the stock on the upper screen and divided evenly 
across the width of it. 

The fan must be regulated to obtain a speed that will be 
correct with regard to the production, or amount of stock 
passing through the beater section at a time, the beater 
speed, and the amount and type of trash in the stock. This 
speed will generally range from 1,000 r.p.m. to 1,500 
r.p.m., depending upon the above factors. The fan speed 
should be higher at the breaker section than at either the 
intermediate or the finisher section as the stock is in heavier 
clumps and because at this point the trash that is being 
knocked out is heavier and will not be drawn back into the 
stock from the -grid bars, after it has once been removed. 
The fan speeds for the other sections can be lowered as the 
stock is lighter and as the trash is so light that it may be 
pulled back through the grid bars if the air current is too 
high. A good rule is to set the fan high enough to get a 
good sheeting on the screens and slow it up until the waste 
shows that small pieces of trash are not being taken back 
into the stock. 


As a typical example of the speeds and beaters that can 
be used, a sheeting mill making fine sheeting has set its 
pickers as follows: The breaker beater is a three-blade, 20 
inches in diameter, and turning at 950 r.p.m. The fan for 
this beater is run at a speed of 1,100 r.p.m. The inter- 
mediate beater is two-blade, 16 inches in diameter, at 1,140 
r.p.m. and in conjunction with a fan operating at 1,170 
r.p.m. The finisher section is equipped with a three-blade 
Kirschner beater, 16 inches in diameter, and at a speed of 
1,150 r.p.m. The fan for this beater is adjusted to a speed 
of 1,100 r.p.m. 

These speeds of both beaters and fans have been care- 
fully worked to give maximum strength of yarn together 
with satisfactory cleaning. The staple length of the cotton 
is 1,*-ths-inch and is well blended before being fed into the 
opening line. In addition to this blending, the mix is con- 
ditioned for 24 hours before the mix is laid behind the 
feeders. The mixing room is in a separate room from the 
Opening room and is held at the proper atmospheric con- 
ditions. All of these factors have combined to form a cer- 
tain set of conditions that have necessitated setting the 
pickers at the speeds given. For the same picker model 
and the same type of yarn being made, another mill may 
have entirely different speeds, and may spin yarn which is 
just as satisfactory. 


Italian Worsted Machinery Being Imported 


ORSTED machinery built in Italy and imported just 

recently is now being installed in a ‘‘ prominent South- 
ern mill,” according to Ernest L. Frankl Associates of 22 
East 40th Street, New York City. The Frankl firm ts repre- 
senting two large Italian textile machinery manufacturers 
which for the past 25 years have been building worsted 
cards, back washers, intersecting gill boxes used in the vart- 
ous pre-combing and after-combing passages, as well as 
rectilinear worsted combers and other worsted machinery 
of the so-called French or Continental system. These ma- 
chinery firms are S. A. Officina Meccanica Sant’ Andrea 
Novara, of Novara, and Officine Costruziona Tessili E 
Impianti Riunte, of Biella, Italy. 

The productive capacity of these firms, according to 
Ernest L. Frankl, has been considerably enlarged and they 
are therefore in a position to offer their machines for export 
on comparatively short delivery terms. The type of ma- 


Italian rectilinear combers set up and running in «a mill. 
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A set of pre-combing intersecting gill boxes from Italy. 


chinery as produced by Sant'Andrea Novara and O. C. T. 
I. R., until now has been imported to the United States al- 
most exclusively from France and England. 

The intersecting gill boxes are built in a large variety as 
to number of heads, number of fallers and numbers and 
sizes of pins. The machines can also be adapted to all kinds 
of long-staple fibers, natural and synthetic, and various 
mixtures. Skilled mechanics and engineers are available in 
this country to install the machines and to synchronize them 
with other equipment available. Provision has been made 
for immediate availability of spare parts and supplies. 

States Mr. Frankl: ‘The endeavor of American mills to 
employ the adapted cotton spinning system in the manufac- 
ture of worsted yarn does not exclude the use of combing 
machines and intersecting gill boxes, which still are used 
in the top-making processes and which also are employed 
advantageously to some extent in preparation for spinning.” 
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» HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
’ entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


the opening of a new warehouse in Charlotte, 


N. C., 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29. 


Ww 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Announces 


Grinders and parts in stock for immediate 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH delivery. 
| A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 
At your service there—Charles E. Hendrick in 
Manufactured only by the 
charge. B. L. Quick and L. P. Bell, Sales En- 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. gineers. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sv 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 
Aunsuncing . . A New, Portable Tape Sewing Machine 
for sewing of spinning & twister 
tapes in all types of textile mills 
(Style No. 1530) 

A new, portable tape sewing machine for sewing of spin- 
ning and twister tapes in all types of textile mills. 

Mounted on a sturdy, portable truck constructed of hard- 
wood, with an adjustable seat and storage compartment. 
Truck has four casters, two stationary and two of the swivel 
type. 

The sewing machine head produces a chain stitch with 
accurate stitch adjuster, including a reverse motion and self- 
releasing bobbin winder. It has a hand driven attachment. 

j This sewing machine ts equipped with a round bobbin 
which has a capacity of 31 yards of thread. 

! This machine is compact, finished in hard, baked black 

: ’ enamel. The truck is finished in natural varnish finish. 

1 

The total unit weighs 75 pounds net. The weight of the 

1 head only is 26 pounds. 

An illustrated circular and parts list will be mailed upon 
request. 

) 

SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 

513 SOUTH TRYON ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. New York. Office: 6708 Empire State Building 
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You Know? 


Jacobs Makes ALL The Loom Needs 


for 
Crompton & Knowles and Draper Looms a 


HESE Weaving Loom Necessities illus- 


T 


items in common use—available in many 


trate only a few of many standard 
styles, materials, shapes, and construc- 


tions — developed to any loom or 
individual mill needs and preferences. 


Crompton & Knowles + 


1. Picker Stick 5. Lug Washer 

2. Lug Strap 6. Sections of Tubvlar 
3. Power Adjustor Bumper shown be- 
4. Sweepstick tween Bumper Strap 


7. W-Type Bunter 


« Draper 


1. Picker Stick 5. Lug Washer 
2. Lug Strap, long 6. Connector 
3. Lug Strap, short 7. Check Strap 


4. Holdup Strap 8. Loop Picker 


| E. H. JACOBS NORTHERN DIVISION | 
The Bullard Clark Company 
DANIELSON, CONNECTICUT 
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YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part Three — Preparation and Application of the Size 


N part two were covered the various ingredients, as | 

know them, used in the formula for sizing warp yarns. 
1 would like to elaborate more thoroughly on some of these 
ingredients before going into the mixing and preparation 
of the size. I think the starches have been sufficiently cov- 
No doubt there are substances, other than the ones 
mentioned herein, contained in some of the various proprie- 
tary softeners on the market. I am not speaking for or 
against any of them because I am not familiar with them. | 
prefer a softening compound predicated on a tallow base 
because I can obtained the desired results with such a prod- 
uct. Some of the modified oils are good, not only because 
they contain fats but also aid in penetration and also help 
to reduce foaming in the size box when the slashers are run 
at high speeds. Most slashers are run at high speed because 
better results can be obtained from the sizing mixture when 
a high speed is maintained (this will be covered when we 
get to the application of the size). 


ered. 


Waxes 


Certain waxes, such as Japan and paraffin, are sometimes 
used in the proprietary softeners, but they are usually added 
to the size mixture separately at the mill. If these waxes 
are used it is best to add them to the size mixture after the 
cooking is completed. Because if they are put in the kettle 
and allowed to cook the full length of time required to 
cook the starch there will be a big portion of them lost 
through evaporation. 

The softening materials mentioned herein are seldom 
used in their neat or natural form because they are not 
sufficiently soluble or emulsifiable. They are made so by 
processes of saponification, sulfonation and mechanical dis- 
persion. 


Gums 


The use of gums in the size mixture is a much debated 
subject among mill men. As previously stated, these are 
only one man's opinions, and my conclusions have been 
arrived at honestly by long-time study of the preparation 
and application of the size mixture and the final results 
obtained in the weaving qualities of the warp yarn, and 
the quality of the woven fabrics. 

Mill men will agree that the reason for using gums in the 
size mixture is to toughten the starch film on the yarn. | 
think this is true of the gums predicated on a starch base, 
but I do not think it is true with the pectin variety of gums 
obtained from the locust bean and the leaves from certain 
trees and plants such as the karaya, etc. The gums of the 
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pectin variety have a tendency to soften, or render more 
elastic, the starch film. The pectin gums also aid in the 
penetration of the size mixture into the core of the yarn. 
And of course this is very desirable, as it gives additional 
strength to the yarn and will help to hold the fibers of the 
yarn together more securely and reduce shedding in the 
weaving process. 

The pectin, and also the other gums used, can be bought 
from the size manufacturer in some of the proprietary 
softeners. They can also be bought separately in two other 
forms, powder and paste. The powdered form begins to 
swell very rapidly when mixed with water, and if put in the 
cooking kettles where there is not sufficient agitation, a 
minimum of 60 revolutions per minute of the agitators, 
much trouble will be encountered. Lumps of the dry gum 
powder will become surrounded by masses of gelatinized 
gum and cannot be put into solution. These lumps will 
cause: plenty of trouble if allowed to get into the size box; 
they will gum up the squeeze rolls and the drying cylinders 
causing the yarn to stick to them. They will also make 
trouble in the weaving, causing excessive yarn breakage, 
drawbacks in the cloth, and will be objectionable in certain 
finishes given the cloth. 

The prepared paste form can easily, and safely, be added 
to the size mixture. It can be put in the cooking kettles at 
the same time the softeners or compounds are put in. The 
pectin gums are good in the size mixture provided they are 
handled properly and used in sufficient quantities. Of 
course, one must always keep the cost of the size mixture in 
mind by comparing the cost of the ingredients used with 
the results obtained (I will discuss later how these facts can 
be determined easily and quickly), 

The safest way to buy and use gums, as well as all other 
ingredients needed in the compounds, is to buy a compound 
containing the required amount. The softening agent, or 
compound, should be confined to a one-piece product if 
possible. This will eliminate the dangers of faulty mixings 
on the part of the size maker. When using a sizing com- 
pound containing gum the exact per cent of gum should be 
ascertained and the starch poundage reduced proportionally 
The gums used in compounds are highly concentrated and 
it would be wise to learn from the size manufacturer the 
potency of the gum in pounds as compared with the starch 
being used. 

Penetrants 


When sufficient softeners of a highly soluble nature is 


used sufficient penetration of the size into the yarn will be 
obtained. But when the mixture contains ingredients not 
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soluble or emulsifiable but are only held in a state of sus- 
pension or subdivision in the starch some type of penetrat- 
ing agent is desirable. Some of the proprietary softeners 
contain penetrants. 


Preservatives 


A sizing mixture is ideal food for mold, bacteria and 
mildew. rancid, 
If the temper- 
atures of the mixtures are kept above 165° F., 


The solution will also become or sour, 
unless the necessary precautions are taken. 
they will not 
become rancid or sour. However, this is no assurance that 
the sized warp yarn and the cloth will not be subject to 
mildew some kind of The 
proprietary softeners usually contain the necessary preventa- 
tive ingredients, or they can be added to the mixture sep- 
There 
Some of 
magnesium 
and calcium. These also have hygroscopic properties, and 
will also aid in the penetration of the size into the yarn, 


and will prevent excessive foaming in the size box. 


unless preventative is used. 


arately at the time the softening agents are put in. 
are many substances used as preventative agents. 
the most commonly used are the chlorides, zinc, 


Hygroscopic Agents 


Ever since the time when the warp yarn was first treated 
with a size mixture and thereafter dried, there has been a 
constant danger of getting the yarn too dry. This has a 
tendency to render the starch film on the yarn too harsh and 
brittle, and thereby decrease the stretch, or elasticity, of the 
yarn, and this of course increases yarn breakage while being 
woven. 

It is now possible to obtain the equipment, and many 
mills are using it, to control the moisture content left in the 
sized yarn as it comes off the slasher and is put onto the 
loom beam. This is all very desirable and good, and. when 
the warps are carried to the loom soon after leaving the 
slasher the humidity in the weave room will sustain sufh- 
cient moisture in the yarn. But if the warps are stored in a 
dry place for several days this much-needed moisture will 
be lost unless some kind of hygroscopic agent is used in the 
size mixture. The hygroscopic agents attract moisture and 
hold it in the yarn. 


Formulating the Size Formula 


I think I have mentioned sufhcient ingredients to use in 
working out a balanced size formula to give any desired 
results from the slasher, provided they are used in the 
proper proportions, and prepared and applied correctly. 
When working out a sizing formula for any mill I would 
first determine several facts. What kind of hand or feel is 
wanted in the finished cloth (harsh and raspy, soft and 
smooth, or a full heavy body feel)? Ascertain the type 
cotton being used (grade, staple, etc.), pounds carded per 
hour, how the stock was drafted through to the finished 
yarn, twist turns per inch in the warp yarn. Know type of 
starch being used, thick or thin-boiling; the modified corn 
starches would be classed as thin-boiling, all others would 
be classed as thick-boiling. What is contained in the soft- 
ening agent, or compounds being used? If the ingredients 
wanted in the compound are not on hand I would call 
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the sizing manufacturer and ask him to furnish me with a 
proprietary softener containing the certain ingredients, in 
the correct proportions, and furnish me with an analysis of 
same. I would insist on a predicated tallow base, although 
some of the modified oils would be acceptable in correct 
proportions. I would insist on a preservative agent contain- 
ing preservative, hygroscopic agent and anti-foam. 

In case a very heavily sized warp is wanted for loading, 
or a particularly heavy hand, or feel in the cloth, I would 
want a highly concentrated gum provided it could be fur- 
nished combined with the proprietary softener. I would 
inform the sizing manufacturer that I would use six per 
cent fats in the mixture. In other words, six pounds of fats 
to 100 pounds of starch. This, would enable him to supply 
the other ingredients in the correct proportions. If the 
cotton being used was short staple or being heavily drafted, 
I would use a more viscous starch mixture than the average. 
I consider the average would be about two pounds of starch 
to one gallon of water when using the thin-boiling corn 
starches, and about 9/10th of a pound of starch to one 
gallon of water when using the thick-boiling starches (or 
90 pounds to 100 gallons). I would use more time in pre- 
paring and cooking the thick-boiling starches than would 
be required with the thin-boiling. However, one can use an 
enzyme to break down the thick starches and save this extra 
time used in preparing and cooking. 

Starch, fats and preservatives are the three absolutely 
Many 
other substances are used in some of the proprietary soften- 
ers, or compounds, and they are helpful in some cases. 
Beginning with the average, given herein, 100 pounds of 
starch to 100 gallons of water, one can obtain almost any 
desired results by varying the starch poundage within a 
range of ten pounds, up or down from the average. The 
fats should be kept in line, or six per cent of the starch 
poundage. 


In some extreme 


essential ‘substances in a safe. usable starch mixture. 


cases where the starch is below 90 
pounds to 100 gallons of water, the fats can be safely low- 
ered to four or five per cent. Also, sometimes a fabric is 
desired containing a weight or body feel that would be 
impossible to obtain with starch and softeners alone; it 
would become necessary to add an inert loading agent. 
These inert materials do not have any chemical reaction 
with the size mixture or the yarn. They are held to the 
yarn by the adhesive qualities of the size mixture. As a rule 
these inert loading agents are the china clays and talcs. 


Size Preparation Equipment 


First in line, a starch box, or container, with a partition 
in center. The starch should be removed from the box 
alternating from one side to the other, and emptying each 
side before starting on the other. 
supply of starch at all times. 

Next, scales to weigh the starch and the softening in- 
gredients. Some mills do not weigh the starch, but this is 
not good practice, because sometimes starch will be lumpy 
Or grainy, and at times it will be a fine powder, and the 
two will weigh out differently in the bulk containers used. 
And of course it is very necessary to weigh the softening 
ingredients. 

Next, a place provided for the softening agent containers. 
Then a hot water kettle, or container, the capacity of same 
to be determined by the number of cooking kettles in use; 


This will insure a fresh 
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CONVERSION FEATURE—HX-100 Rayon Looms and HX-1 Cotton Looms are 
so constructed that at small expense they can be converted from rayon to cotton 
weaving, or vice versa—from shallow loom to deep loom. Double bearing pads 
built into the loom sides permit moving crankshaft and camshaft assemblies to 
provide more harness space or more loom beam space. The Hunt Looms are so 
substantially built they can be used to weave practically any fabric. Both looms 
will accommodate loom beams up to 28-inch diameter heads. 


Write today for illustrated 
folder giving complete de- 
tails and specifications for 
HX-1 and HX-100 looms. 
Prices and delivery detoits 
on request. 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
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this container should be placed at a height so that the water 
will flow from it to the cooking kettles by gravity. It should 
be equipped with a float control to retain the required water 
level. It should have heat control, with recording thermom- 
F. heat. The heat 
should be provided from closed coils of pipe inside of 
container. 

Next, the cooking kettles. The number of cooking kettles 
would be determined by the number of slashers operated. 


eter. to maintain a maximum of 180 


These kettles should be equipped with open steam coils. 
The speed of the 
agitators should be at least 60 revolutions per minute. The 
bottom agitator should be placed as near the bottom of the 
kettle as it is practical to place it. The top one should be 
placed eight inches below the top level of the size mixture 


They should contain three agitators. 


after it has reached the boiling point. The middle one 
should be placed half way between the other two. This 
increased agitation while preparing the starch and cooking 
the mixture is of vital importance. The importance of 
sufficient agitation was pretty well covered in part two of 
this series. 

Next, the storage kettles. These should be equipped with 
closed steam coils sufficient to maintain a temperature of 
206 to 210° F. heat. The size mixture needs very little 
agitation after placed in the storage kettle. Two agitators, 
Operating at a speed of 10-15 turns per minute, are sufh- 
cient. These kettles should have sufficient storage capacity 
to fill all the size boxes and operate the slashers until more 
cookings can be prepared. I realize this 
amount of storage capacity, but it will pay good dividends 
if properly used. Most mills dump all size on hand in the 
size boxes and storage kettles into the sewerage on week- 


is an unusual 


ends. This size can all be carried over in the storage kettles 
if a heat slightly above the gelatinizing point of the starch 
being used is maintained. 

That is one reason for suggesting a very slow agitation of 
the contents in the storage kettles. Size mixtures will thin 
down slightly, very little, when carried over a period of 
several days, but if kept at the temperature suggested the 
evaporation will take care of that. This can easily be proven 
by trying it out. There should be a recording thermometer 
to register the heat so as to be sure the correct heat is main- 
tained throughout the entire period. 


Preparing the Starch for Cooking 


| am departing from the traditional methods of procedure 
here, but I have found it to be advantageous in many re- 
spects. Good slashing consists of numerous little things 
that many mill men consider non-essential, or overlook 
entirely (many of these will be mentioned before we finish 
with slashing). The present usual practice is to put a 
measured amount of water in the cooking kettle. Too often 
this measured amount of water will vary, and it is vitally 
important that it should not. After putting in the water, 
the starch and all other ingredients are.added and allowed 
to remain in this cold water, with agitators turning, of 
course, for a period of 15 to 30 minutes. The steam ts then 
turned on and the mixture is slowly brought to the boiling 
point and allowed to boil from 11!/, to two hours. It has 
been my experience that the time spent in stirring the mix- 
ture in cold water is time wasted. The starch particles will 
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not break down in cold water. But they can be broken 
down with proper agitation in water heated to near the 
gelatinizing point of heat, which is as follows for the va- 
rious types of starches commonly used for sizing warp yarn: 
Gelatinizing 


Type of starch temperatures 


145 to 150° I 
160 to 165° F. 
175 to 180° F 


First add a measured amount of cold water in cooking 
kettle, with agitators stopped. The amount of water should 
be exact and slightly less than required to finish the full 
volume, in gallons, of the mixture. The mixture is cooked 
with live steam fed into the kettle through open coils. The 
steam condensation will be more at times than at others, 
consequently the top level of the batch of size will vary 
considerably after cooking unless steps are taken to prevent 
it. The exact top level of the mixture after cooking to give 
the number of gallons required should be determined, and 
after the cooking is finished hot water should be added to 
bring it up to full volume. This will give a uniform size 
mixture at all times, which is necessary to good slashing. 
The hot water for this purpose is kept stored at all times in 
the hot water kettle previously mentioned herein. 

Next, start the agitators and add the starch alone. Then 
turn on the steam and heat the mixture up to 10 to 15° 
below the gelatinizing point. Cut all the steam off, add the 
starch alone with the agitators in operation, and allow the 
mixture to stir for 20 minutes for the thin-boiling corn 
starches, and 30 minutes for the thick-boiling starches (un- 
less an enzyme is used to break down the thick starch, in 
which case it would need only 20 minutes stirring). 

After the stirring period is finished add the softening 
ingredients, provided they contain any of the starch based 
gums. But if they contain no gums other than pectin it ts 
best to add these ingredients after the batch has been 
cooked. 

Some of the starch based.gums will not go into solution 
unless given some cooking time. However, most of the 
ingredients used in the compounds, or softening agents, 
require no cooking, and a surprising amount of them are 
lost through evaporation if allowed to cook the time re- 
quired to cook the starch. 

Before putting the starch in the heated water special care 
must be taken not to heat the water above the figures given. 
Should the water be heated above the gelatinizing point 
before the starch is added, lumps of dry starch will become 
surrounded by masses of gelatinized starch and the entire 
mixture will be wasted, because the lumps can never be 
dissolved and cooked. 

By stirring the starch in hot water the starch particles 
will become dissolved, and after it is cooked it will be a 
clear transparent gum, and will be a more viscous tougher 
substance than when cooked in the customary way. In most 
cases the starch poundage can be reduced as much as ten 
per cent, and still retain a higher regain, and better results 
in all respects. A much better penetration of the mixture 
into the core of the yarn is obtained, due to the fact that 
the starch granules are dissolved. And when they are not 
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dissolved they will become pasted onto the outer surface of 
the yarn, and will fall off during the weaving process, 
carrying some cotton fiber with them. 

A good way to test the above claims, where one has no 
laboratory, is to get some narrow strips of glass about one 
to two inches wide and six to ten inches long; tie string to 
one end of glass and drop it into the size, in cooking kettle, 
after it has been cooked in the usual way; then prepare a 
cooking by the methods given herein and make the same 
glass test; hang the glasses up and allow them to dry in 
room temperature; then peel off the films of size, and the 


difference can be readily seen. One will be completely trans- 
parent, the other will show undissolved starch particles. 

The usual method of bringing the starch to a boil slowly 
(30 minutes is customary) is a help towards attaining the 
above mentioned advantages, but it does not do a thorough 
job. Because when live steam is turned into a mass of 
starch before the particles are dissolved some of these par 
ticles will come into direct contact with the steam and will 
become gelatinized instantly. These gelatinized particles 
will become sealed around some of the particles that have 
not been transformed from powder to a paste, or gum, and 
they will remain in the same state throughout the cooking 
period, because they are sealed in. 


& Euginceriug " 


Innovations Revealed 


N exceptionally receptive audience viewed the 18th 
National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, held in Grand Central Palace, New York, Nov. 29 
to Dec. 4, making note of the great upsurge of innovations 
displayed there. Progress in power plant engineering 1s 
marked by a general advance along the entire front, aimed 
toward better economy through new design, incorporating 
improved materials and methods. Equipment displayed on 
the four floors of the palace reflected the second great wave 
of improvements released since the end of the second world 
war. 

Visitors typical of these, great biennial expositions came 
from all parts of the United States, with South America 
and European countries also strongly represented. Attend- 
ance was good throughout the week and inquiries reported 
by exhibitors reflected plans for industrial expansion of 
wide scope, as in the case of public utilities and some of 
the newer basic industries, expansion on a very large scale, 
running years ahead. 

The power expositions have always been noteworthy for 
the presentation of elaborate displays in the way of sec- 
tioned parts and working models, but this year’s showing 
excelled in that respect. Especially noteworthy were several 
new models carrying further than heretofore the replace- 
ment of structural materials by transparent plastics to show 
the operation of internal parts, or perhaps the flow of mate- 
rials. The latter purpose was excellently achieved in a com- 
plete plastic model of a dust-collecting system and also in a 
model of an electrostatic dust collector having a transparent 
face. A third transparent model showing fluid movement 
was a deaerator. 

Progress in the mechanical engineering of power plants 
during the past few years has been accomplished principally 
through the intensification, that is, the stepping-up of fluid 
pressures, hence increasing velocities of flow and, in the 
case of steam and processing in general, raising temper- 
atures. Typical pressures in today’s steam plants run from 
800 to 1,400 pounds per square inch, and temperatures are 
in the range of 950 to 1,050° F. 
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Power Exposition 


These elevated values have necessitated a complete revi- 
sion of design, which, in many instances, have been made 
possible only by the development of more highly resistant 
materials. The result has been a practical reconstruction of 
power equipment of every kind, from the coal pile or oil 
tank all the way through to the end of the long and intricate 
chain of power applications. This movement was strongly 
evident at the last power exposition, two years ago, but since 
that time has gone far beyond the revolutionary proportions 
then beginning to be evident. It was still more strongly in 
evidence this year, but is still continuing, as it will, appar- 
ently for a number of years to come. 

Valves and piping, long standardized and seemingly re- 
duced to stereotyped form, have yielded to the modernizing 
trend in remarkable degree in both materials and design. 
In one instance, an extensive research program resulted in 
the development of a new line of cast steel valves in which 
it is said that flow has been increased up to 30 per cent and 
pressure loss lowered up to 40 per cent. There ts in the 
same line a newly designed series of forged steel, integral 
seat welded bonnet: valves for services at 1,500-2,500 psi at 
1,000° F. The entire line is fabricated from chrome-molyb- 
denum steel. 

Even small devices in numerous instances reflect complete 
change, starting with the materials of construction. The new 
and widely publicized ‘‘cold rubber’ appeared in a new 
V-belt drive, in which the high wear resistance of this mate- 
rial was said to prolong belt life. Incidentally, cold rubber 
was described as not just one new material, but a whole new 
system of processing, leading to revolutionary changes in 
many mechanical applications. 

Revolutionary design, inc orporating new materials, which 
begins in simple parts, fittings and the more elementary 
devices, becomes spectacular when it is applied on the grand 
scale, to complete units, as evidenced by many displays at 
the palace. For example, one well-known manufacturer 
disclosed a new line of tube-type, totally-enclosed fan-cooled 
motors, so thoroughly protected that they are suitable for 
outdoor use, and so thoroughly ventilated that they may be 
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operated under exposure to heavily dust-laden atmospheres 
without the tubes being clogged or the windings fouled. 
Because of the efficient ventilating and heat transfer system 
incorporated in the design, these motors are only slightly 
larger than standard open motors of equivalent rating. On 
view was a 600-horsepower unit Operating on 2,300-volt 
current. 

One of the common evils of power producing and proc- 
essing plants that has been greatly intensified by the higher 
pressure-temperature-velocity phases of the current revolu- 
tion in design is the formation of sludge, scale and slime in 
boilers and heat exchangers, and of the increased difficulty 
of clarifying process water. A number of exhibitors at the 
exposition have brought new light to this field which in. 
volves a wide range of both theory and practice and intro- 
duces a great variety of equipment. Bearing on the question 
of design from the standpoint of materials, a test condenser 
was exhibited in which were 16 test tubes. each of a differ- 
ent copper alloy. This compared the effect of sea water on 
the metal under accelerated operating conditions, following 
a continuous test run of approximately nine months. 

Researchers for one of the great petroleum companies, 
having troubles of their own in connection with the failure 
of heat exchanger tubes, finally came up with a portable 
electronic instrument having a sensitive element that when 
pulled through a tube will chart the condition of the metal. 
positively locating such defects as pinholes and scale. This 
instrument, as first shown at the power exposition, is now 
on the market and available for spotting defects in non- 
magnetic tubes before they fail. 

One point of attack on the problem of boiler corrosion is 
the elimination of dissolved oxygen by heating above the 
boiling point and then diffusing the water through a series 
of fine sprays or by bottling. Another is demineralization, 
which several manufacturers accomplish by chemical means 
through the use of suitable mechanical equipment. The ion 
exchange method of demineralization was illustrated by a 
model of the largest plant of its kind, which has a flow rate 
of 2,000 gallons per minute of make-up water to high pres- 
sure boilers in the plant of a Mid-West chemical manufac- 
turer. 

The manufacturer of an electronolytic descaler,”” whose 
method is an adaptation of the familiar principle of electro- 
lysis, is newly offering an application of the same type of 
cartridge that is used in boilers as a means of preventing 
clogged jackets in diesel engines. Another approach from 
the standpoint of curing the evil is a chemical scale removal 
service, especially convenient for older and smaller installa- 
tions, which provides complete chemical cleaning by means 
of portable equipment which is brought right up to the 
customer's door. 


Packaged Units Increase 


There has been a definite increase in the dev elopment of 
packaged boiler units in the field of power applications. 
These are produced with all accessory equipment, ready to 
set down on the job and connect up. The movement, which 
had its start in the construction field. then appeared in the 
field of small boilers, in which it has spread out impres- 
sively. At the same time a variant has appeared in the 
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portable steam Cleaner, especially recommended for plants 


where the cleaning of machinery and equipment presents a 
serious problem. 

At the palace not less than eight different units of this 
general description appeared, ranging from the small clean- 
ing unit to packaged boilers of several hundred horsepower 
capacity. In this group appeared an entirely new type of 
electric boiler, in which steam is generated by the flow of 
electric current through the water. In this unique boiler 
current flows only through the submerged portion of the 
electrodes, so that the height of the water in the open shell 
determines the rate of the steam generation. Automati 
control is provided by a pressure regulator. When the 
regulator has been set, a rise in pressure above the pre- 
determined maximum closes a valve and prevents admission 
of water. As steam is used, the water level then falls, re- 
ducing submerged portion of the elements, cutting down 
the heat supply and causing a pressure drop. Reduced 
pressure, in turn, opens a valve communicating with a surge 
tank which is in circuit with the boiler. permitting more 
water to enter, raising the level in the boiler and permitting 
more steam to be generated. Because of the automatic 
control, the fact that the boiler cannot burn out. and its use 
of standard electric current. it is inherently safe. 

Automatic controls continue to reach. out in ev ery direc- 
tion through the power plant, taking command of an in- 
creasing proportion of the complete operation, permitting 
close watch to be kept of Operations in remote locations, 
flashing signals and sounding alarms, when deviations occur. 
Developments in this field couple improved instrumentation 
with communications and through electron relays regulate 
the performance of a wide range of units. The fully auto- 
matic power plant is already in sight. 

Instruments and control systems at the exposition exhib- 
ited a great deal of new design and a number of innovations. 
such as a four-pen recorder, which gives a complete picture 
by registering differential pressure, two temperatures and 
speed. The exhibitor of this instrument also has brought 
out a mew oxygen recorder for use instead of the more 
conventional CO, recorder for measuring combustion effi- 
ciency. This new approach was taken on the ground that 
better instrumentation is possible by making use of the 
oxygen indication. 

A new type of smoke density recorder uses a sealed-beam 
light source and a highly sensitive filament, the temperature 
of which depends on radiation. Smoke, fumes or dust- 
laden atmospheres between the light source and the filament 
determine the amount of radiation reaching it. The filament 
temperature, as measured by an electronic recorder. is then 
recorded in terms of atmospheric density. 


Specialized applications of automatic controlling and re- 
cording functions are found in such new apparatus as a 
belt conveyor for powders and granular substances which 
gives a continuous record of weight handled, which may be 
integrated with proportionate feeding hoppers, where mix- 
tures are to be compounded, which has a batch cut-off 
feature for optional use, and which has connections with 
some remote signals, indicators and recorders, as the job 
may prescribe. Proportioning pumps perform similar ser- 
vices with respect to liquids. One is especially arranged for 
feeding high-pressure boilers, at the same time feeding the 
necessary minute quantity of chemicals. 


Materials handling gained new facilities this year, in a 
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Manufacturers of Dependable 


LOOM BEAMS 
and 


HOPPERS 


Salisbury lron Works 
Salisbury, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnoces lined with CARECO 
lost twe te four times leager than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROUNA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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Ie GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


RIR CONDITIONING 


| HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 
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| Transmission Belts 


For Long Life 


BOX PLATE AND 
BINDER LEATHER 


Use 


TRADE MARK 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


Box 1377 ° 
GREENVILLE, 


26 Augusta Street 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Somdoy | RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
ENDLESS BELTS + V-BELTS 


Long lasting quality and engineering characterize Condor 
Rubber Products. Textile Mill men buy Condor Rubber-Covered 
Rolls, Endless Belts, V-Belts, etc. in complete confidence. If 
you are not a “Condor Customer” standardize now on this 
complete Textile line: 


Acid Hose Oilless Bearing 
V -Belts Fire Hose Material 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rubber-Covered 
Air, Water and Loom Strapping Rolls 


Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering Rubber-Lined Tanks 


ROLL COVERING FACTORIES 
North Charleston, S.C. — Passaic, N.J.— Neenah, Wis. 


| MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION « PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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horizontal spring mesh belt conveyor that turns corners, 
and also in a “zipper conveyor-elevator, which operates as 
a flat belt or a tube, as may be required. To this novel end, 
the edges of the belt are provided with regular serrations, 
shaped somewhat like gear teeth, which intermesh when the 
edges of the belt are forced upward and brought together 
into a tube somewhat resembling a tire casing. Under the 
slight compression formed as the conveyor is “zipped up,” 
granular material may be carried and elevated in any plane, 
including the vertical. 

Gears, including a considerable variety of speed reducers 
and motor drives, formed the basis of a large number of 
displays. Variable speed drives and clutches were well rep- 
resented. There was also a very substantial display of ma- 
chine tools, woodworking tools and tool room equipment, 
as well as hand tools, drafting and blueprinting equipment 
and other engineering paraphernalia. 

The exposition, as in previous years, was under the man- 
agement of the International Exposition Co., Charles F. 
Roth, manager; E. K. Stevens, associate manager. 


A. |. E. E. Parley To Study Electron Tubes 


An American Institute of Electrical Engineers’ confer- 
ence on the industrial application of electron tubes will be 
held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., April 11-12. The 
conference will provide a means for electronic tube users 
to discuss their mutual problems with control equipment 
designers and tube manufacturers. The program for the 
first day will include a technical session on the application 
of electron tubes in control and other industrial equipment, 
an inspection trip to the new Westinghouse Plant in Buffalo 
and a presentation of several papers by the users of electron 
tubes describing their operating experience and miainte- 
nance. 

The second day will be devoted ‘to a discussion of the 
items which the equipment manufacturers consider in de- 
signing control and other equipment using tubes, followed 
by a technical session on the methods used by the electron 
tube manufacturers in building and rating tubes for indus- 
trial applications. 


Motor Developments Credited To G. E. 


One of the latest developments by General Electric Co. 
at Schenectady, N. Y., is a new motor for spinning frames 
which the firm says will increase production at least 12 per 
cent. G. E. also is preparing a new magnetic tension device 
for yarn. In addition, the firm recently put a new loom 
motor on the market. 

Some models of the proposed new spinning frame motor 
have been placed in mills, states the firm. A spokesman, 
however, says ‘the details of the final drive which we will 
want to make available to the industry at large have not 
been completed.” 

Because spinning frame speed is continually varied to 
hold yarn tension uniform, the new motor will be used in 
variable speed machines. The unit will be a type of brush- 
shifting adjustable-speed motor. About 200 have been 
placed in mills, 


Tests show production gains of 12 to 25 per cent, with 
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accompanying improved yarn quality, the firm says. A major 
factor in the success of the application is the use of a new 
tensiometer, which gives a continuous record of yarn tension 
throughout doffing, says the company. 

General Electric has also developed a new magnetic 
tension device which, the firm claims, neither abrades nor 
flexes yarn. It holds tension relatively constant despite wide 
changes in linear speed, G. E. asserts. The device is for 
use on winders, twisters and warping creels. 

The design, based on a hysteresis principle, consists of 
a thin light-weight aluminum disk with a grooved edge, in 
which the yarn rides; an annular alnico ring mounted in the 
disk; a sealed ball bearing“®n which the disk rotates; a 
horseshoe alnico magnet fixed to a threaded mounting pin; 
a calibrated magnetic shorting bar for tension setting, and 
a plastic dust cover. 

A new, totally enclosed Tri-Clad loom motor was recently 
developed by the small and medium motor division of Gen- 
eral Electric. In addition to the advantage of a single frame 
diameter, the new motor includes more conveniently located 
oil fittings, and a new design wool-packed, steel-backed 
bronze sleeve bearing, according to the company. 

An oil-resistant, multi-conductor jacketed cable is fur- 
nished to withstand the heavy vibration met in loom appli- 
cations, it is said. The smooth contour of the frame and 
end shields presents a modern appearance, and the shorter 
length of the motor permits a saving in aisle space, says the 
hrm. 

Though covering the entire range of two horsepower, 
1,800 r. p. m. and smaller, all ratings are built in a single 
frame diameter with but two axial lengths. This, accord- 
ing to G. E., permits changing horsepower or speed ratings 
on a particular loom to suit mill requirements with a mini- 
mum of loom modification. All ratings are available fot 
foot mounting or for three-arm-suspension, says the firm. 
Standard ratings are available from stock, it says. 

“A new rayon plant, which will produce ten million 
pounds of yarn annually, will involve 60 spinning ma- 
chines, according to a General Electric statement. Drives 
for these machines were specially built. The new rayon 
plant being erected by Beaunit Mills ‘near Childersburg, 
Ala., will have a ten-million-pound annual capacity, accord- 
ing to trade sources. 

The required electric equipment includes switchgear, 
high frequency generating equipment and distribution sys- 
tem; some 8,000 rayon spinning motors and buckets, as 
well as a considerable number of motors ranging from five 
to 800 horsepower for general plant machinery and equip- 
ment, the firm says. 

To fill the need for a motor large enough to drive 12- 
inch buckets, an autodamped rayon motor was produced 
with about 2!/, times the output of Type KTA-11 at 10,- 
800 r. p. m. Lower critical speeds, simplified unit assem- 
bly, better protection against water and acid, and rapid 
plugging by use of a Y-delta reconnection, characterize this 
motor, says G. E. 

General Electric, it is also learned, has built 16 range 
drives for a completely new finishing plant in the South. 
More than 150 motors and gearmotors are used, The d-~ 
adjustable-voltage gives smooth, easy control of the cloth 
speed. The mill, it is said, includes ranges of all types, 
from bleaching, mercerizing and washing to dyeing and 
other finishing processes. 
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THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS Pully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


SIMPLIFIES ae ee of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 

necessary. No button to push 
REDUCES Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 
cosTsS cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 


time in maintenance and man hours requifed to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit 


VERSATILE Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 


range under widely varying temperatures. 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST - See Your Local Classified Telephone Book 


AMAZING LUBRICANT 


LUBRIPLATE 130-AA 


Protects 
Against Rust 
and 
Corrosion 


BROTHERS 


A super grease-type lubricant! A marvelous oanti- 
seize compound and a real protector against rust 
and corrosion. From the standpoint of general 
utility and diversity of important uses, LUBRIPLATE 
130-AA is unequalled. While it is ideal for the 
heaviest loads, this remarkable lubricant does not 
cause drag and actually conserves power. Write for 
a free copy of the LUBRIPLATE Service Hand Book. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROS. REFINING COMPANY 
Nework 5, N. J. . Toledo 5, Ohio 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


B. F. Goodrich industrial Rubber Products 


Transmission Belts 


V-Belts ——~> 


Hose 


Vie 


V-Belts and Hose 
in Charlotte Stock 


[ENGINEERING SALES] 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Engineered Application 
Dependable Quality 


Prompt Service 


Conveyor Belts 


Phone 2-5026 
BUILDERS BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Where would you use this 


[ ] WATER MANGLE EXTRACTOR [|] CAUSTIC PADDER 


4 


be 
4 


Right—no matter what your answer! The amaz- 
ingly flexible Butterworth 3-roll Horizontal Padder 
can be used as a water mangle in front of dry cans, 
as an extracting mangle, or as a caustic padder in 
a mercerizing range. It calls for only a minor 
change in boxes. Or with a change of rolls, the 
machine becomes a 15-ton rayon calender. Rolls 
of any diameter can be used without new parts 
Or Major revisions. 


Check these advantages: 
(1) Even, adjustable pressure 
(2) Positive pull 


(3) No accumulation of cloth at the nips be- 
cause drive is to exit roll 

4) Bearings are in fixed guides 

5) All controls within easy reach of operator 

Easy to maintain 

Streamlined in appearance 

8) Available with covers to prevent splashing 

and leaking of liquid. 


The Butterworth 3-Roll Horizontal Padder may 
be the machine you are looking for—to speed up 
production, reduce seconds, increase profits. Let 
us give you full details. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. 1. - 1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


Storer & Cia.. Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co.. 


Westaway Co., Hamilton. 


J. Ont. - ARGENTINA: 
Melbourne - " BELGIAN CONG ©: "IA: 


Paul Pflie wer & Co. 
Hil 


Schneiter & Cia... Ltda.. La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, 


Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA 
FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, Sceaux, 


Schneiter & Cc ia. 
ECU ADOR Ric hi ©. Custer. 
F 


Seine MEXICO: § 


MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA; HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima - SOUTH 


sw Elof Hansson Gotebors 


URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: Herbe rt Zander & Co. Caracas. 
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By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.Sc., M.S., Ch. E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


N my previous article stress was put on the point that 

in the scouring of cotton piece goods the waxes, size 
and pectins be removed so as to make the fabric. absorbent 
and ready for bleaching. Whatever system of scouring is 
used, it is mecessary after the scouring operation to wash 
the fabric very thoroughly in order to remove the dirty 
alkaline liquor which contains the foreign material removed 
from the cloth. In the case of kier boiling this is accom- 
plished by circulating fresh hot wash water through the 
cloth while it is still in the kier and in the case of contin- 
uous scouring it is accomplished by washers. 

During scouring there is a loss in weight of the fabric of 
about four per cent but there should not be any decrease in 
tensile strength if the scour has been properly conducted, 
in fact there should be a slight increase in strength. In re- 
gard to the quality performance of the kier boil as against 
the continuous scouring methods by the Du Pont, Becco and 
Mathieson steamers there is still a difference of opinion. 
Certainly if the kier boil is properly done and washed then 
the goods are as well bottomed as they possibly can be. It 
is the writer's opinion that the kier gives slightly better 
quality than the continuous scour. 

All of the new finishing plants built within the past four 
years have installed continuous scour and bleach systems. 
These plants are depending on large production at a small 
margin of profit so that speed is essential and continuous 
processing from singeing to drying after bleaching is neces- 
sary. 

Before passing onto the subject of bleaching it must be 
remembered that many so-called scouring auxiliaries have 
been brought on the market during the past few years and 
many of these are of vital importance as an additive to 
scouring baths. Actually the use of kier assistants is old. 
In 1845 a bleacher in Edgley, England, named Sykes used 
rosin soap along with caustic soda in his scouring bath. 
Rosin soap is still used to some extent today but has been 
replaced greatly by the synthetic detergents of the alkyl ary! 
sulfonate, sulfated amides, protein condensate types and 
alcohol sulfates. These are all classed as scouring assistants. 
A satisfactory product must give some wetting out action 
to assist the caustic soda to penetrate the goods. It should 
give excellent detergency (scouring action) and emulsify- 
ing properties enough to emulsify the impurities in cotton 
and keep these in suspension during scouring and washing. 

Nekal and Neomerpin which are alkyl derivatives of 
napthalene sulphonic acids came on the market in 1929 or 
shortly thereafter and were the first of the synthetic wetting 
agents produced. These compounds when added to water 
or weak caustic soda solution in the concentration of 0.25 
per cent gave the liquors instant wetting out properties and 
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when used in scouring cotton fabrics aided materially in 
producing a better scour. Next came the Gardinols in 1932. 
These are sulfated higher fatty alcohols and have powerful 
wetting, penetrating and scouring properties. They are 
stable in acid or alkaline conditions and stable to hard 
water. Gardinol WA is made by sulfating lauryl alcohol 
and Gardinol CA is made by sulfating cetyl alcohol. These 
alcohols are obtained from the fatty acids of cocoanut oil. 
A small percentage of Gardinol added to a kier scouring 
liquor that contains soap will greatly enhance the perform- 
ance of the scour. It will increase the scouring efficiency 
and will prevent the formation of lime soap. Rinsing of 
the scoured goods will be much easier if Gardinol has been 
used in the scour. Two pounds of Gardinol CA per ton 
of fabric will give maximum scouring and lime soap re- 
sistance to the kier liquor. 

Within the last two years literally hundreds of synthetic 
scouring compounds (detergents) have appeared on the 
market under various trade names. Care must be taken in 
choosing a synthetic detergent when used in conjunction 
with caustic soda and at elevated temperatures as some of 
these detergents break down on prolonged heating in weak 
caustic soda solution. It is best to make a simple laboratory 
test on any detergent chosen to be sure it will stand up to 
the heat and alkalinity of the scouring solution to be used. 
This can be done either in an open beaker or else in a small 
pressure cooker. General Aniline’s Igepon T is an excellent 
scouring assistant and is used greatly in kiers, continuous 
steam scouring machines, dye boxes, etc. It is stable to 
alkali and acid and also disperses lime soaps that might 
form during the scour. It is a condensation product of 
oleyl chloride with methyltaurine. The sodium salt produced 
is: 

CizHgs,CON (CH;) CH. CH. SO, Na 

Nacconal NR (National Aniline), Duponol (Du Pont), 
Orvus WA (Proctor and Gamble), Hymolon CR (Hart 
Products Co.) are other synthetic detergents that are used 
in scouring. In all cases 0.25 per cent of the above prod- 
ucts based on the weight of fabric is sufficient to give good 
results. 

The polyphosphates that have come into being during the 
past few years play an important part in improving the 
speed and quality of scouring. These compounds are added 
in small percentages to scour liquors to sequester iron, cal- 
clum, magnesium and to prevent formation of metallic 
soaps. The first polyphosphate to appear was Calgon 
whose name itself means ‘calcium gone.” Calgon is sodium 
hexametaphosphate. Its formula is (NaPO,) ,. Afterwards 
came tetra sodium pyrophosphate Na,P.O,, then quadrafos 


which is sodium tetraphosphate Na, P, O,,. Later came 
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tripolyphosphate and the latest compound that is used in 
scouring to prevent the formation of iron, calcium and mag- 
nesium soaps is an Organic compound polyaminocarboxylic 
acid. This compound is claimed to be a valuable addition 
to any scouring operation and is very stable to elevated 
temperatures. It is put out on the market as Versine and 
Sequestrene AA (Alrose Chemical Co.). All of these com- 
pounds have the power to redissolve scums that might have 
formed on fabrics during scouring. When added to the 
scouring formula they prevent the calcium, magnesium and 
iron soaps from forming. 

In washing operations after scouring, especially the con- 
tinuous washers or the Williams units that are used .as 
washers, it is desirable to have polyphosphate present so as 
to prevent scum formation so that the fabric is rinsed free- 
ly. If the concentration of polyphosphate is high enough 
in the scour liquor then the fabric will carry enough into the 
first washer to prevent the scum formation. If the wash 
water has average total hardness (five to ten grains) then 
11/, to two ounces per 100 gallons of wash water will be 
sufficient to sequester the calcium, magnesium and iron and 
render them inert. In the scouring bath 0.1 per cent of 
polyphosphate based on the weight of the liquor ts sufhcient 
to give good results. 

Each of the polyphosphates has certain chemical proper- 
ties that the others do not have. Quadrafos at boiling tem- 
peratures is more stable than the other polyphosphates. 
Tetra sodium pyrophosphate activates the scouring action 
of synthetic detergents better than the other phosphates. 
In fact, many of the scouring powders sold both for plant 
use and in small packages makes use of the property of 
tetra pyrophosphate to boost the efficiency of detergents. 

Below is listed a typical scouring solution for cotton 
goods: 

.75 lbs. Igepon T 

.75 Ibs. Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 

1.5 Ibs. 88% Tallow Chip Soap 

Added to 100 gallons of 4° Tw. 2% NaOH Caus- 
tic Soda Soln. 


If the cotton fabric is to be kier boiled the liquor used is 
as shown above only many hundred gallons will be needed 
to fill the kier and cover the fabric. In the case if contin- 
uous scour through the Du Pont, Becco or Mathieson steam 
boxes are used the fabric is first padded through this solu- 
tion so that it picks up its own weight of solution. The 
excess squeezed out and the goods proceed into the steam 
boxes where they are heated by steam to 210° F. 

Efficient scouring is the key to successful bleaching and 
dyeing and each type of fabric has to be dealt with as a 
separate problem. 


Bleaching 


The three bleaching compounds used today to bleach tex- 
tile fabrics are hypochlorites (chemic), hydrogen peroxide 
and textone. 

Hypochlorite is used cold and hydrogen peroxide is used 
hot. Textone is used both hot and cold. If hot solutions 
of hypochlorite are used the cotton is rapidly disintegrated 
due to formation of oxycellulose. When properly applied 
with understanding of the principles involved it is possible 
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to obtain satisfactory results with a very simple bleach 
house. There is no expense for heating chemicals or fabric 
since the “chemic’’ bleaching is a cold one. The bleach 
and anti-chlor used after it are used in dilute solution so 
the bleach is very economical. A real efficient bleach must 
impart to the fabric a good even ‘white’ that does not 
yellow. The fabric if dyed should dye up evenly and there 
should be no “tendering” or loss in tensile strength of the 
fabric. In the production of white goods it is very essential 
after finishing that when the fabric is “hooked off’ in one- 
yard laps and in lengths of 60 to 120 yards that these cuts 
of fabric stacked upon each other should show no appre- 
ciable difference in degree of whiteness. A good bleach 
produces thousands of yards of fabric with the same degree 
of whiteness. When yellowish white sections appear then 
the bleacher knows that the scour and bleach have not been 
conducted in the proper manner. 

The steps involved in a hypochlorite bleach are as fol- 
lows: (1) Wash fabric in cold water using a tight-strand 
washer, squeeze, saturate cloth with weak acid two per 
cent H,SO, (sulfuric) or two per cent H Cl (muriatic 
acid), squeeze out excess, let cloth lay in this acid condi- 
tion for one quarter hour by passing it through a Gantt 
piler, wash in tight strand washer, impregnate fabric with 
4° Tw. Chemic which contains four to five grams of avail- 
able chlorine per 1,000 cc. Squeeze out excess bleach liquor 
so that the cloth holds 80 per cent of bleach solution, plait 
fabric into bleach bins where it lays six or seven hours 
while bleaching proceeds. The fabric is then pulled through 
another washer, then passed through a solution of sodium 
bisulphite (anti-chlor) which re-acts with any residual 
~chemic” and destroys any remaining available chlorine left 
in the goods. After another continuous wash the fabric is 
dried over drying cylinders and is ready for dyeing or fin- 
ishing as white. 

In today’s trend of ‘keep the cloth moving’’ the bottle- 
neck in hypochlorite bleaching is in the six hours the cloth 
is in the “bleach bins.” Using the Becco, Du Pont or 
Mathieson units the fabric is “‘bleached"’ in one hour. Using 
the kier boiling method of scour combined with the above 
described hypochlorite bleach it is certain that the time con- 
sumed in loading the kier, boiling and washing, bleaching 
and drying will take two days as against about three hours 
by the new Becco, Mathieson or Du Pont steam peroxide 
process. This is a very important time saving in large com- 
mission finishing plants where delivery of finished goods 
in the shortest time possible means more satisfaction to 
both finisher and customer. However, there is no object 
in pushing goods through the scouring and bleaching proc- 
ess so fast if there are other subsequent slower processes 
such as framing, dyeing, sanforizing, calendering, etc., 
where the bleached goods would pile up and have to wait 
for processing. In other words, the whole plant would have 
to be geared to the productive capacity of the scouring and 
bleaching units. In many cases this is being done. It is all 
a case of how fast deliveries have to be made after gray 
goods are received. In many plants the bleach house system 
is still fast enough to warrant its continued use. 


Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 


The speed of the continuous steam scouring and bleach- 
ing unit is based on the weight of the fabric that is being 
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lower 
de=sizing 


FOR COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


RAPIDASE saves you money 


because 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, 


INC, 


1—It de-sizes efficiently at high speeds. 


This fast-acting enzyme is particularly adapt- 
able for high-speed continuous de-sizing 
ranges, shorter time in the box or fewer ends 
on the jig. 


2— It is effective in low concentrations. 


This concentrated product can be used advan- 


tageously in concentrations as low as one tenth 
of 1%. 


3—High temperatures can be used to increase its activity. 


The starch-solubilizing action of Rapidase is 
doubled with each 18° rise in temperature be- 
tween 120° and 200 F, permitting advantage 
to be taken of the increased penetration and 
easier removal of the decomposition products 
at the higher temperatures. 


TECHNICIANS AVAILABLE * WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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processed. The heavier the goods the slower is the machine 

speed to obtain the proper bleach. Below is listed the prac- 

tical speed to scour and bleach goods of various weights. 
Sheets 1.1 to 


1.5 yds. to the Ibs. 70 to 130 yds./min 

4. 180 to 240 yds./min 

Pillow casing 2.6to 3.5 ° = 100 to 140 yds./min 


If the weight of different lots of fabric to be bleached 
varies very much it is best to lay the goods in such a manner 
that the change from one weight of fabric to another 1s 
gradual. If you have .1, 2.5, 3.5, 4.1 yards per pound goods 
the sequence of running should be just this way or in a re- 
verse manner starting with the 4.1-yard goods. The feed- 
ing of chemicals to the saturators and steam to the steam |- 
boxes is based on the weight of cloth in pounds that pass 
through in one minute. There is an upper limit as to speed 
and this is based on how fast the washers can operate efh- 
ciently. Speeds of 400 yards per minute for lightweight 
fabric are entirely out of the question. 

In continuous scouring and bleaching there are so-called 
pretreatments, These are for the express purpose of remov- 
ing most of the sizing material so that the scour and bleach 
to follow will be satisfactory. 

After singeing the goods are passed through a warm 
enzyme solution and allowed to steep in bins for several 
hours followed by a hot water wash. This treatment re- 
moves nearly all of the warp sizing present. One of the 
best desizing agents to use is Diastafor L (Standard 
Brands ). 

Another pretreatment is an acid sour. The goods are run 
through a padder or saturator containing sulfuric acid solu- 
tion or hydrochloric acid solution at a concentration of 0.2 
per cent. The fabric that has been wet out in this acid solu- 
tion is squeezed to remove excess liquor and the goods then 
fall into a scray or small J-box where it remains for 20 
minutes and then it proceeds to the washer. It is a known 
fact that this pretreatment acid sour produces bleached 
fabric that is a better degree of whiteness than otherwise 
could be obtained.—T7o0 Be Continued. 


Wider Application Of Padding Noted 


According to a recent issue of Dyelines and Bylines, the 
monthly publication of the Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co., the application of color by pad- 
ding is becoming widely used in the textile industry since 
most continuous dyeing methods for piece goods make use 
of padders or squeeze rolls in one or more stages in the 
process. A padder is a mechanical device used to obtain 
rapidly an even deposition of a solution or dispersion over 
the surface of a fabric. This liquid may be a dye solution 
or dispersion, a resin, a starch paste or similar chemicals 
used for treating textiles. The essential parts of a padder 
are the color box and the squeeze rolls. The shape, size and 
location of these parts have been varied in many ways to 
fit the specific dyeing or finishing conditions. 

The published literature on fundamental aspects of pad- 
ding in the textile industry is meager and is concerned 
almost entirely with variations in liquid pick-up. There has 
been almost no information available concerning the amount 
of dye take-up. The amount of dye deposited on a fabric 
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during the padding operation depends primarily upon (1) 
the concentration of dye in the pad bath, (2) the per cent 
pick-up, and (3) the ratio of dye to water picked up; i. ¢., 
the amount of preferential sorption of either dye or water. 
The first of these three variables is easily controlled in the 
preparation of the padding solution. As a part of an ex- 
tensive program on continuous dyeing, the research depart- 
ment at Calco has been making a detailed study of padding, 
covering the factors which control the last two variables, 
that is, pick-up and preferential sorption. 

In this investigation, the results for pick-up are expressed 
as ‘‘per cent pick-up” and for preferential sorption of dye 
or water as ‘dye pick-up factor’ (abbreviated D. P. F.). 
The per cent pick-up is defined as the weight of the pick-up 
multiplied by 100 divided by the weight of the cloth before 
padding. The D. P. F. is defined as 100 times the ratto 
obtained by dividing the amount of dye actually on the 
cloth, as determined by analysis, by the amount of dye that 
should be on the cloth, as calculated from the pick-up and 
concentration of the pad liquor. Thus, a D. P. F. greater 
than 100 shows that dye was exhausted from the pad box; 
a D. P. F. less than 100 shows that water was preferentially 
sorbed. In ideal padding, the dye and water are picked up 
at the same rate, giving a D. P. F. of 100. 

Some of the variables in padding found to affect the pick- 
up when padding cotton cloth are the construction of the 
cloth, the condition of the cloth, the temperature of the 
pad bath, the addition of wetting agents, the time of im- 
mersion, the speed of the padder, the number of dips and 
nips, and the pressure (pounds per square inch) between 
the squeeze rolls. The pressure between the squeeze rolls 
depends upon the total force applied to the rolls, the hard- 
ness of the rolls, the size of the rolls and the thickness of 
the rubber covering on the rolls. 

It has been shown through the use of “Dye Pick-up Fac- 
tor’ that preferential sorption of either dye or water can 
take place in padding. Factors which have been shown to 
affect the preferential sorption when padding cotton cloth 
are the construction and constitution of the cloth, the dye 
used, the temperature of the pad bath, the addition of assist- 
ants to the pad bath, the time of immersion and the speed 
of the padder. 

A copy of the new Calco Technical Bulletin No. 808 
‘A Laboratory Study of Padding: Part I, Cotton’ may be 
obtained by writing the Advertising Dept., Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Slight Dip In ‘48 Dyeing, Finishing Volume 


According to figures compiled by the National Associa- 
tion of Finishers of Textile Fabrics, yardage processed by 
dyers and finishers in 47 weeks of 1948, for the period 
ended Nov. 20, over-all, was only two per cent less than in 
the comparable period of 1947. This report covers that 
sector of the membership of the association which reports, 
but has been found closely to approximate government fig- 
ures. Both synthetic and natural fiber fabrics are included 
and a cross-section of types of work. 

The only classification of the breakdown showing an in- 
crease was colors, with a nine per cent gain. Whites reg- 
istered an eight per cent decline, blacks were off 11 per 
cent and prints dropped three per cent. These figures, it is 
stated, appear to account for the continued “‘fairly good’’ 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


— 


For dependable textile bleaching at the 
lowest possible cost... always use 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation | 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


The Quality Bleaching Agent 


AY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Koitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Established 1838 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conven!i- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Werk. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


Distributors 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use 


get added life... 


Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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how to get added life 
from peroxide baths 


Added life, like the cat’s nine, is what 

“Star” Silicate gives your bleach baths. Stabilizing 
with “Star,” you increase your yardage per pound 
of peroxide. Here’s why there’s added life and more 
bleaching mileage when you use “Star” Silicate: 


Brilliant clarity with no floc to dissipate peroxide. 
Stable to dilution and heat—doesn’t decompose. 
Reserve alkali to increase working life of bleach solution. 


When you choose “Star,” you’re sure. Consult 

us about a trial in your plant. Other PQ Silicates 
for kier boiling, scouring wool and rayon, 

waste water treatment. 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1170 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Nine Plants ¢ Distributors in 65 Cities oe 


PQ SILICATES 
OF SODA 
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sale of dyestuffs that has been reported, despite the report. 
edly slow operation of many dyeing and finishing plants. 


Piedmont A. A. T. C. C. Gives ‘49 Slate 

The following dates and places have been reserved for 
meetings of the Piedmont Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Colorists and Chemists for 1949 Jan. 29, 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C.: April 2, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 24-26, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C.; and Nov. 5, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


During the Winter meeting Jan. 29 a technical session 


June 


beginning at 3:30 p. m. will feature two papers: “Textile 
Printing Thickeners, by Dave E. Traux of Stein, Hall & 


Co., Charlotte, N. C., and “’Preparation of Cotton Goods,” 
by J. Leon Moore of the electrochemicals department of 
the Du Pont Co., Charlotte, N. C. The banquet will be 
held at 7:30 p. m. and the guest speaker for this occasion 


will be Norman F. 


Barnes of the general engineering and 
consulting laboratory, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., whose topic will be “Color Facts and Fantasies.” 


A summary report describing wartime and post-war 
studies on the resistance of textiles to wear, water, shrink- 
age, mildew and fire is now available to the public, the 
Office of Technical Entitled 
Area of Quartermaster Research in Textiles,” the report 


lan. 6. 


Services announced 


is avatiable from the Office of Technical Services. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Orders should 
be accompanied by check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


Halves Cost Handling Operation 


At Rubber 


HE United States Rubber Co. plant at Winnsboro, 
S. C., by utilizing a Worksaver tractor to haul roving 
trucks from the spinning frames to the warping room and 
back again, has more than doubled the load which can be 
handled per trip and thus has cut in half the number of 
trips which must be made. Use of the electric tractor elim- 
inates manual hauling and halves work hours. The tractor 
is expected to pay for itself im less than six months. 
Formerly, roving trucks filled with spools were pushed 
by hand a distance of some 500 feet to the warping room. 
One hundred feet of this distance presents an eight per 
cent grade. Since a loaded truck weighs approximately 300 


Winnsboro Plant 


pounds, one man could handle at most two trucks per trip. 
Two men were required on each of three shifts to keep the 
flow of materials from the spinning frames integrated with 
production in the warping rooms. 

The new system employs a Worksaver tractor (by Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co.) for hauling full roving trucks to the 
warping room and for returning the empties. The tractor 
can haul four or five trucks per trip, thus cutting in half 
the number of trips required. One man per shift is released 
for other duties within the plant. 


In this application a special engineering problem was en- 
countered in the design of couplings for the trucks. Since 


The Worksaver tractor hauls four or five trucks per trip. The trucks are hooked together with extra-long couplings. 
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DO YOU 


Have a Materials Handling Problem 
in Your Plant? 


If so we specialize in the following: 
HYDRAULIC Warp, Cloth, Slasher 
and High Speed Warp Trucks. 


Your request for information will be received 


and handled promptly. 


J. W. LEWIS & CO. 


P. 0. BOX 36 SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


means better, 
more efficient, 
lower cost 


finishing 
| 
for your... 


For over thirty-seven 
years Laurel has met suc- 
cessfully myriad chal- 
lenges of leading dvers, —.. 
bleachers and finishers 
with better, more efficient processing agents. 
Ask Laurel Technicians for their recommendationse 


Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds - Laurel Emul- bet 
sions and Softeners - Laurel Hosiery Finishes - Lautel 
Nylon Fimishes - Laurel Rayon Oils « Laurel Textile 
Oil - Laurel Wool Oils . Laurel Spécial Finishes 


| soaps, Oils, finishes 
LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1909 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Warehouses—Paterson, W. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. + Charlotte, W. C. 


DURABLE! 


DESCRIBES THESE TWO VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Being durable, they are economical. And, the 
name Vogel is your assurance of efficient operation. 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


* 


For schools, factories. 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is obtain- 
ed with about 4 gallons 
of water. 


Vogel Number 10 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VOGEL NUMBER 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable, economical 
closet for Mills, Fac- 
tories and all types of 
industrial installation. 
A real example of 
VOGEL QUALITY 
that will give years of 
economical, trouble- 
free service. 


(The Number 14 is not 
Frost-Proof ) 


When installing the Number 14 Closet, 


Seat-Action Closet Joseph A. Vogel Company + Wilmington 99 + Delaware — trap must be set directly under bowl. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


several right angle turns are encountered .in traversing the 
spinning frame to warping room path, extra long couplings 
had to be provided, so that the train of trucks would not 
entangle when turning corners. 


The special couplings allow the tractor-truck train to make right-angle 
turns 


To solve the problem, strips of band-iron were welded 
into a triangular form. The base of the triangle was bent 
so as to hook over the end of trucks. Thus, when coupling 
the trucks, it was necessary merely to secure the apexes of 
succeeding triangles by means of a bolt. The heights of the 
triangles are such that the trucks will not meet when turn- 
ing corners. A section of channel iron was welded to the 
rear of the tractor to provide a coupling post for the first 
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—National Safety Council. 


truck. This coupling post was designed sc that the operator 
can release the load from the front of the truck by manipu- 
lating a lever. The coupling system was designed by UV. S. 
Rubber Co. engineers in conjunction with the district Yale 
representative; couplings were constructed in U. S. Rubber 
Co. shops. 


Other Textile Applications 


The above case history is but one example of the varied 
uses for this type of equipment. Other specific tractor appli- 
cations in the textile field include hauling boxes of wet 
cloth in finishing rooms and hauling rolls of cloth from 
weave rooms to the inspection department. 

The Worksaver has several characteristics which make it 
desirable for textile materials handling, according to Yale 
In addition to the tractor model, other models are available 
in platform, fork, and pallet types, which perform many 
handling operations in addition to pulling trailer trains 
for example, unloading street trucks and freight cars, tier- 
ing pallet loads, transporting skids and so on. The Work 
saver is a battery powered hand truck which travels at three 
or four miles per hour, i. e., walking speed, and is merely 
guided by the operator. Thus a small electric truck, slightly 
larger than a hand truck, is available for performing ridden 
truck operations. In many cases weak tloors and confined 
aisle space make this truck the answer to modernizing han- 
dling systems which otherwise would be confined to antt- 
quated handling methods. 

The tractor Worksaver has been so successful in the above 
operation that a new unit has been ordered for other han- 
dling operations within the plant. 


Some pointers for the safe operation of 
POWER TRUCKS 
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—National Safety Council. 
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GO TO YOUR HYSTER DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR CURRENT DELIVERY 


ALASKA—Northern Commercial Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

T Equipment Co., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. S. Rampell! 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Rapids Handling 

Equipment Co. of Buffalo, Inc. 

CALGARY, ALTA. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Utd. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.——Embry Brothers, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Compony 
CINCINNATI, 0.—Orol!l T. Certer & Associates 
CLEVELAND, 0.—WMorrison Company 
DALLAS, TEX.——C. H. Collier Compony 
DENVER, COLO.—Pau!l Fitzgeraid 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentiley G Hyde 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Bentley Hyde 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Stee! Foundry Co. 
‘HOUSTON, TEXAS—C. H. Collier Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Cc. H. Ellis Co. Inc 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

L. S&S. Teague Equipment Coe. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

industrial Power Equipment Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—-Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Hyster Co. of Louisiana, Inc. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.-—HMyster Compony 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company 
MOBILE, ALA.—5S & T Equipment Co., Inc. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Hyster Company of Lowisiona, Inc. 

NEW ROCHELLE, WN. Y. 

Eastern Industrial Sales Co. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Rapids Hondling 

Equipment Co. of Phila., Inc. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Equipment Sales Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Compony 
PORTLAND, ORE.——Hyster Sales Company 
RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Auto Parts. inc. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Rapids Handling 

Equipment Co. of Buffalo, Inc. 

ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Ltd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Shipping Utilities 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Arnold Machinery Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 
TORONTO, ONT. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
VICTORIA, B.C. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
YUKON TERRITORY 

Northern Commercial Company 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2988 E. CLACKAMAS ST... PORTLAND 8. OREGON 
1888 NORTH ADAMS STREET... PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1088 MEYERS STREET .. . DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


4000-Ib. capacity... Pneumatic tires. ..42 
inches wide...Hydrauvlic brakes and lift 
Maneuverability ...Low operating cost. 


This all-purpose Hyster fork lift truck is 
what production cost-minded plant man- 
agers need... Pneumatic tires for in- 
doors and outdoors work, on smooth or 
rough surfaces...2-ton capacity for 
hoisting, transporting, tiering . -. Maxi- 
mum visibility...Solves 7 out of 10 
materials handling problems. . . Costs 
only 93c an hour to own and operate. 
Your Hyster sales and service distri- 
butor is listed in the telephone book 
classified section under Industrial Trucks. 
Phone him or write for literature. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Percy C. 
, from assistant general manager 
manager of Aspinook Corp 
(Union Bleachery), Greenville. S. 

Leonard England is now serving a produc- 
tion manager. Edward S. Tillinghast con- 
tinues as superintendent. Mr. Gregory suc- 
ceeded H. R. Mathewson, now with Springs 
Cotton Mulls 


Following the 
Gregory, Jr 
to general 


promotion of 


J. P. Clark of Abbeville, S. C., has suc- 
ceeded T overseer of carding in 
the rayon division of Mooresville (N. C.) 
Mills 


‘ ( row as 


Forbes Bradiey, vice-president of Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 
rector of the 
Georgia 


H. T. Gilbert, plent manager of the 
Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has been re-elected 
vice-chairman of the Athens District, Boy 
Scouts of America 


has been named a di- 


Associated Industries of 


J. S. Edwards, formerly overseer of weav- 
ing at the Easley, S. C., plant of Woodsid 
Mills, has been named superintendent suc 
ceeding B. F Underwood, resigned 
J. T. Cannon of Abbeville, S. C., has been 
named overseer of weaving to succeed M: 
Edwards 


B. Everett Jordan, secretary-treasurer of 
Sellers Mfg. Co. at Saxapahaw, N. C., has 
been named president of the North Carolina 
Citizens Association 


Floyd F. Ritch, superintendent of the 
Seminole and mills of Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., is reported as being 
greatly improved following a recent opera- 
t10n. 


Osceola 


J. C. Stroud -has resigned as overseer of 
weaving at Mill No. 3 of Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


W. A. Pridmore, formerly overseer of 
weaving at Hartsville (S. C.) Cotton Mill, 
Is noW general overseer of weaving at the 
Brookford (N, Mills (A D. Julliard 
& Co., Inc.) Mr. Pridmore succeeded Ed 
Taylor, who is now with Pomona Mfg Co. 
at Greensboro, N. C. 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., of LaGrange, Ga.. 
president of the Callaway Community 
Foundation, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Georgia Tech Alumni Founda- 
tion for 1949. Julian T. Hightower, 
vice-president of Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills and John A. Simmons, general man- 
ager and vice-president of Lanett ( Ala.) 
Bleachery & Dye Works, are members of 
the foundation's board of trustees. 
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F. L. Suter has resigned from the board 
of directors of Armstrong Cork Co. and his 
place on the board has been filled by C. F 
Hawker. Mr. Suter retired as first vice-presi- 
dent of the company in 1945, after serving 
more than 45 years as a member of the 
orgamization. Mr. Hawkcr has been con- 
nected with the firm since 1930. 


Dr. Donald H 
ferred from the Monsanto 
Merrimac division textile department in 
Boston, Mass., to the general development 
department in St. Louis, Mo. Dr 
joined Monsanto May 1, 1945. as director 
of sales development for the textile chemi 
cal department and since that time has aided 
in the introduction of a number of new tex- 
tile chemicals. He 


Powers has been trans- 


Chemical Co 


Powers 


assumes his new re- 
eponsibilities in St. Louis Feb. 1. 
W. Douglas Smith, 


left, has been appoint- 
ed Southern repre- 
sentative for the Di- 
astafor department, 
pecial products di- 
vision of Standard 
Brands, Inc. Mr. 
Smith will handle the 
company's line of Di- 

astafor desizing agents 
and he is well prepared to serve the textile 
industry by technical training and practical 
experience. He received his B. S. in chemis- 
try from Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La,, and taught at the university for three 
years. He has had 18 years’ experience in 
dyeing and finishing and in selling dyestuffs 
and engineering equipment to textile manu- 


facturers. 


Dr. E 


William Noland has resigned as 
vice-president of R. S. Dickson and Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.. to become professor of 
Statistics and sociology and associate direc- 
tor of the Institute for Research in Business 
and Economics at the University of Iowa, 
lowa City. 


Paul Lazare has left his California post 
as head of Duplex Fabrics, Inc., Burlington 
Mills Corp. subsidiary, to assume enlarged 
responsibilities in the merchandising of fin- 


ished goods in New York. Charles 
Finlayson, formerly assistant to Mr. Lazare. 
assumes full responsibility as officer-in- 


charge of Duplex Fabrics, Inc., in Cali- 
fornia. F. A. Jenckes, who is in charge 
of co-ordinating the production of filament 
yarn fabrics, has been elected vice-president 
of Burlington Mills Corp. of New York. 
selling and merchandising organization for 
Bur-Mil products. 


Lee S. Cass, for many years sales manager 
of James Hunter Machine Co. of North 
Adams, Mass., producer of textile machin. 
ery, has joined Textile Machinery, Inc.. 
Portland, Me., manufacturer of dyeing and 
finishing machinery. 


The position recently accepted by Arthur 
E. Tousignant at Spofford Mills, Inc., Wil- 
mington, N. C., 1s that of assistant general 
manager 


A. V. Cauheld. for the past 61% years 
operating superintendent of Kilburn Mills. 
New Bedford, Mass., has joined the Gurney 
interests of Gastonia, N. C., and will be in 
direct charge of operations at Irene Mills. 
Gurney plant at Taylorsville, N. C. Mr. 
Cauheld will also be available, when needed. 
at the other plants controlled by R. J 
Gurney, which includes the Clara. Dunn 
and Armstrong plants of Gastonia Combed 
Yarn Corp. at Gastonia, Jewel Cotton Mills 
Co, at Thomasville, N. C., and Gurney Mfg 
Co. at Prattsville. Ala 


Sheldon Van Vliet has joined Greenwood 
(S. C.) Mills, Inc., as rayon technician and 
will be principally engaged in quality con- 
trol of Greenwood's line of spun and hia- 
ment rayon. fabrics. For the past 16 years 
Mr. Van Vliet has been connected with 
Colonial Mills and prior to that was asso- 
ciated with Wellington Sears. 


John W. May, formerly chief engineer of 
Wrights Automatic Machine Co. at Durham. 
N. C., is now chief mechanical engineer for 
the Deering, Milliken Research Trust of 
Greenwich and Stamford, Conn. Mr. May 
will direct all mechanical research and de. 
velopment on 
firm's mills 


textile machinery for the 
Fred Lloyd, until recently 
chief dyer at Arlington Mills division of 
William Whitman Co., Lawrence.- Mass.. 
has accepted a position with Deering, Milli- 
ken as chief dyer in its new plant at Pendle- 
ton, 5. C. Walter H. Wood, formerly su- 
perintendent of finisning at Lawrence. is 
now filling the same duties at Pendleton 


W. A. Hunnicutt has resigned as super- 
intendent of Gonzales (Texas) Cotton Mills 
and is now residing st Route 4, 


Ga. 


Augusta, 


M. Winston Redford has been promoted 
to assistant manufacturing superintendent of 
the American Corp. plant at 
Roanoke, Va 


Viscose 


Fred T. Small, vice-president of Celanese 
Corp. of America, has been elected a direc. 
tor of the company and is to be promoted 
from manager of the Cumberland, Md. yarn 
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producing plant to executive duties in the 
New York ofhce. In his new post Mr. Small, 
who joined Celanese 25 years ago, will 
have responsibility for the physical condi- 
tion of all operating plants here and abroad 


P. Huber Hanes, president of P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has returned to his home after spending 
several weeks in a Winston-Salem hospital, 
where he underwent a minor operation 


Charles Coker, an executive of Sonoco 
Products Co. at Hartsville. S. C.. was initiat 
ed an honorary member of the Chi Circle 
of the Omicron Delta Kappa, national lead- 
ership honorary fraternity for men, at the 
University of South Carolina last month 


J. Spencer Love, chairman of the board 
of directors of Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., has been named to head 
the development committee of the Davidson 
(N. C.) College Development Program, a 
campaign designed to raise $2,500,000 to 
provide needed buildings and endowment 
at the college. 


William J. Erwin, formerly vice-president 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., and executive 
ofhcer of its Republic Division at Great 
Falls, S. C., Jan. 17 became vice-president 
and director of Riegel Textile Corp. and 
general manager of the company’s Ware 
Shoals, S. C., division. Mr. Erwin succeeds 
W. C. Summersby, who recently was named 
a vice-president of Springs Cotton Mills 


C. A. Pohlers has resigned from his exec- 
utive post with Simtex Mills, division of 
the Simmons Co., after 50 years in the in- 
dustry. He resigns also as a director of Rose- 
mary Mtg. Co., Roanoke Mills Co. and 
Patterson Mills Co. of Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. He plans to spend his retirement at 
his home in Flemington, N. J 


Paul Groover, Webster E. Plaistead and 
James Diephuis have been elected vice- 
presidents of Pacific Mills. Mr. Groover is 
general manager of the cotton and rayon 
division, Lyman, S. C.; Mr. Plaistead is 
general manager of the worsted division, 
Lawrence, Mass.; and Mr. Diephuis is gen- 
eral merchandise manager of the worsted 
division, New York City. 


Hal M. Cranston, formerly assistant treas- 
urer and auditor, has been appointed comp- 
troller of Owens-Corn:ng Fiberglas Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Cranston joined Fiber- 
gias at the time it was founded in 1938. as 
general supervisor of accounting 


Cason J. Callaway, retired textile execu- 
tice of Georgia, who developed the Calla- 
way Farm Plan for restoring Georgia's agri- 
culture, recently was named ‘Georgia's 
Man of the Year in Agriculture” by the 
Progressive Farmer magazine 


W. T. Potter, president of the Carolinas 
branch of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America and president-secretary of 
Potter & Shackelford. Inc.. Greenville. §S 
C., 1s reported to be improving following a 
serious Operation last month 


David Jennings, a native South Caro- 
linian and veteran textile executive, has re- 
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tired from J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., after 
having served as a director of the firm for 
the past 20 years. 


William Avery Neaves, formerly general 
superintendent, vice-president and a direc- 
tor of Chatham Mtg. Co., Elkin, N. C.. has 
retired from active business. Mr. Neaves. 
who had been connected with Chatham for 
more than 35 years, expects to spend much 
of his tame in Grayson County, Va. 


Veo Story, former University of Alabama 
athlete, has been named assistant athlete 
director of American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N.C 


Robert T. Stevens, chairman of the board 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has been re- 
appointed chairman of the New York Re- 
serve Bank by the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve System 


Hugh M. Comer, president and treasurer 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has 
been elected vice-president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. . Re-elect- 
ed to serve as N. A. M. state directors were 
Charles F. Goodman, rresident of American 
Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn., for Tennes- 
see; T. O. Moore, vice-president of P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
tor North Carolina; and W. H. Ruffin, pres- 
ident and treasurer of Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham, N. C.. also for North Caro- 
lina 


Paul E. Stocker, *extile technologist in 
the tabric development section of the Ace- 
tate Division of E. I, du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., resigned from that post Jan. 15. 
He will disclose his future plans later 
Henry A. Dickerson, former chief supervisor 
of Du Pont's rayon spinning plant at 
Waynesboro, Va., has been assigned to the 
firm's Orlon project, reporting to W. C. 
Eberlin. James H. Ellett, former spinning 
area supervisor, has been promoted to chief 
supervisor of spinning, reporting to W. L. 
Scarborough, manufacturing superintenden: 
at Waynesboro 


C. S. Macnair, who has been operating 
his own package engineering business, C. S. 
Macnair & Associates, Chicago, since 1926, 
has joined Acme Steel Co. in the capacity of 
consultant on product development. 


K. H. Boydell has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of Burlington Mills International Corp. 
to become a vice-president of Asheboro 
(N. C.) Weaving Co. R. L. Poovey, who 
has been superintendent of Dominion Bur- 
lington Mills at Sherbrooke, Canada, has 
been transferred to Bur-Mil's executive 
othces at Greensboro, N. C., for administra- 
tive duties with B. M. I.-C. Marvin A. 
Law, formerly superintendent of the Steele 
Mfg. Plant at Rockingham, N. C.. has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Poovey at Sherbrooke. 


J. A. Swainbank has resigned from Dan 
River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., where he 
was employed as engineer and advisor to 
management on yarn and fabric quality and 
production, to join Scheuer & Co. New 
York City, as fabrication technician. 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. has announced 
the appointment of Duncan G. Carmichael 
as technical representative for Eastman ace- 
tate dyestuffs, with headquarters at the 
hrm's Kingsport, Tenn., plant. The new 


position 15 designated us a liaison between 
Tennessee Eastman'’s dye customers and its 
sales and production staffs, and was created 
to promote improved dyestuffs sales service. 


Israel Rogosin has been elected president 
of North American Rayon Corp. and Amer. 
ican Bemberg Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn 
Mr. Rogosin is president of Beaunit Mills, 
Inc., which now owns controlling stock in 
both firms. Robert B. Steere and Arthur E 
McElfresh, sales manager and vice-president 
in charge of sales, respectively, have re- 
signed. . . . Six new directors recently were 
elected to the boards of the two companies. 
Five of them are officials of Beaunit Mills 
I. Rogosin (president), Edward Nufer ( vice- 
president ), H Rogosin ( vice-president ), 
John N. Platoff (counsel) and William 
Ball (a director and accountant for Beau- 
nit). The sixth director is Herbert Bayard 
Swope, publicist. 


Dr. James H. Wakelin will on Feb. 1 be- 
come associate director of research for the 
Textile Research Institute and the Textile 
Foundation. Dr. Wakclin will first concen- 
trate his attention on the recently inaugurat- 
ed international wool research project of 
the institute and the Textile Foundation 
project on resilience sponsored by the Office 
of Naval Research. He will work closely 
with Dr. J. H. Dillon, director of research. 
and with Prof. J. C. Whitwell. who will 
continue in his capacity of associate direc- 
tor of research of the institute to an extent 
dependent on the pressure of his Princeton 
University chemical engineering department 
duties. 


Heflin C. Burke has: been promoted to 
production supervisor at the Manchester. 
Ga., plant of Callaway Mills Co. He has 
been with Callaway since 1930... . W. 
Wilson Cosper, with the firm since 1934, 
has succeeded Mr. Burke as assistant over- 
seer of the Manchester weave room. 
Ferrell E. Wood is the new production Su- 
pervisor in the Oakleaf Plant weave room 
at LaGrange, Ga. 


Donald H. Kinsman, who has been con- 
nected with William Whitman Co. Inc.. 


tor more than 11 years, has been transferred 


trom New York to the Los Angeles office 
of the firm. 


Samuel H. Greenwald, Robert P. Small. 
Lester F. Cohen and Ira Jacobson have been 
appointed assistant secretaries of Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co.. New York City. 


C. S$. Wood has retired after some 20 
years as superintendent of the Cherokee 
Falls, S. C., plant of Henrietta Mills. He 
has been succeeded by Frank H. West, pre- 
viously superintendent of the firm's plant at 
Caroleen, N. C. 


Frederick Noechel has resigned as chief 
of the physical laboratories of Botany Mills, 
Inc., New York City, to accept a new posi- 
tion in the South. 


Charles R. Catlin, who has been associat- 
ed with John P. Maguire & Co., Inc.. New 
York City textile factoring concern, for 12 
years, recently was named assistant secretary 
of the firm. 


Spencer B. Hanes, Sr.. who has been vICe- 
president in charge of manufacturing for 
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P. H. Hanes Koitting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.. has retired after 35 vears with the 
firm. He became general superintendent of 
the company in 1921, and seven years later 
was promoted to the chief manufacturing 
position 


James W. Moran has been elected presi- 
dent of Baker-Raulang Co. to succeed E. J. 
Bartlett who becomes president emeritus and 
continues as a director. Baker-Raulang pro- 
duces power industrial trucks 


W. Francis FitzGerald has been appoint- 
ed acting managing director of the North 
American ofhce of the International Wool 
Secretariat, New York City, following the 
resignation of Morton Savell 4s managing 
director. 


OBITUARIES 


John R. Newton, 55, president of 
Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc., of Rome, Ga., 
died Dec. 31 at a Philadelphia, Pa., hospi 
tal. The firm Mr. Newton headed was 
tounded in Philadelphia by his father but 
was moved to the Southern city nearly 20 
years ago. Mr. Newton is survived by his 
widow and a brother, William H., who is a 
vice-president of the Primrose company. 


Burl J. Bandy, 60, one of the founders 
of the North Georgia chenille industry, died 
Dec. 27 at a Dalton, Ga., hospital following 
a heart attack at his home. Mr. Bandy, who 
was a charter member of the Tufted Tex- 


Mitt 


tiles Manufacturers Association, owned che- 
nille plants at Cartersville, Ellijay and 
Rome, Ga. Surviving are his widow, a son 
and two daughters. 


Pascal S. Boyd, 79, tormer vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Mooresville 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, died Jan. 4 at his 
home in Mooresville. Mr. Boyd, who studied 
at the Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, 
joined Mooresville Cotton Mills early in 
1899 and saw the plant grow from a mill of 
5,000 spindles and 100 looms to one with 
56,000 spindles and 2,000 looms. Suriving 
are his wife, a son, two daughters and three 
sisters 


Willis G. McCullough, 59, president 
and director of Collins & Aikman Corp., 
textile manutacturing hrm, died Dec. 17 at 
his home in Stamford, Conn. Surviving are 
his wife, two sons, four daughters, his 
mother and two sisters 


Charles A. Mace, 68, long-time secre- 
tary of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Man- 
ufacturers Association, died Jan. 3. Mr. 
Mace suftered a heart attack last year and 
was forced to restrict his duties to the asso- 
ciation which he had served since 1927. 


A. M. Gregory, 41, a former purchasing 
agent tor the North Carolina Finishing Co. 
at Salisbury, N. C., and more recently active 
as a manufacturer's agent, died Dec. 21 


Herbert Lindsay, assistant secretary of 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, C., 
died Dec. 23 after having been in declining 
health for some time. Mr. Lindsay entered 


the textile industry in 1911 with the Parker 
Cotton Mill Co. as manager of the Ottaray 
and Wallace plants. Surviving are his wife, 
two sons, a sister and a brother 


Harry N. Conduff, secretary, treasurer 
and personnel director of Charlottesville 
(Va.) Woolen Mills. died Dec. 12 at his 
home in Charlottesville following a heart 
attack. Surviving are his wife, two brothers 
and three sisters. 


Henry S. Favor, 74, general manager 
and director of Crompton & Knowles Jac- 
quard and Supply Co. of Pawtucket, R. I, 
died Dec. 29. Surviving are his widow, a 
daughter and a brother. 


Albert E. Cluett, 76, at one time vice- 
president and secretary of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., died Jan. 4 at his home in 
Troy, N. Y. Mr. Cluett is survived by his 
widow, four sons and a brother. 


Kenneth F. Jackson, superintendent of 
the Draper Corp. plant at East Spartanburg, 
S. C., died suddenly Dec. 4 while playing 
golf. Surviving are his wife, two daughters 
and a son. 


Dorothy Lee Black, 40, secretary-man- 
ager of the Delta Council at Stoneville, 
Miss., since 1941, and widely known in 
cotton and textile circles in the South, died 
last month of a heart ailment 


Isaac D. Bachmann, 71, former presi- 
dent of Bachmann, Emmerich & Co.. Inc.. 
textile factors, died Dec. 30 at his home in 
New York City. Surviving are his widow, a 
son, two daughters and two sisters. 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


THOMASTON, GA Bids were to have 
have been received Jan. 19 for an addition 
to the bleachery at Thomaston Mills. Robert 
& Co. Associates, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga. is 
the engineer-architect for the project 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Directors of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., Jan. 6 declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents a share payable 
Jan. 31 to stockholders of record. Jan. 17. 
For the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1948, the 
hrm had paid a total dividend of $3.25, 


which included an extra dividend 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—Bids were receiv- 
ed Jan: 11 for an addition to the American 
Bemberg Corp. plant hére. Robert & Co 
Associates, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. is the engi- 
neer and Jesse M. Shelton, Atlanta, is the 
architect for the project 


MAGNOLIA, ARK.—N & W Overall Co., 
Inc., has changed its name to N & W In- 
dustries, Inc. The Magnolia plant of the 
firm, whose main offices are in Lynchburg, 
Va., produces jeans, drills and broadcloths 


CoLtumBus, N. C Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co. of Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been awarded the contract for construction 
of an addition to Columbus Mills at a cost 
of about $58,814. The addition will have 
masonry walls, steel framework and concrete 
floors. 
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LEXINGTON, N. C.—The executive ofhces 
of Barbet Mills, Inc., now located at Gas. 
tonia, N. C., are to be moved to this city 
the latter part of this month. The plant re- 
cently completed the installation of new 
dyeing and finishing equipment and has put 
into operation a new and complete boiler 
plant, installed at a cost of about $150,000. 


New York, N. Y.—Plans for a consoli- 
dation of the Aspinook Corp. and two afhi. 
iated companies, Lawrence (Mass.) Print 
Works, Inc., and Arnold Print Works, Inc., 
Adams, Mass., into a new corporation which 
will also be known as the Aspinook Corp. 
were approved by stockholders of the three 
companies at special meetings Dec. 15 in 
New York City. These companies specialize 
in the printing, dyeing, finishing and proc- 
essing of textile fabrics. The stockholders 
of the present Aspinook Corp. will be en- 
titled, under the terms of the consolidation, 
to exchange shares for stock of the new 
Aspinook Corp. on the basis of four new 
shares for each share held. Capitalization of 
the new Aspinook Corp. to be outstanding 
upon consummation of the consolidation 
will consist of 998,760 shares of common 
stock with a par value of $1 per share. An 
application will be made in the near future 
to list the new shares on the New York 


Curb Exchange. After the consolidation, the 
new Aspinook Corp. will own and operate 


the plants of the present Aspinook Corp. at 
Jewett City, Conn., Lawrence Print Works, 
Arnold Print Works, the Hampton Co. at 
East Hampton, Mass., and Union Bleachery 
at Greenville, S. C. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Industrial Rayon 
Corp. Dec. 17 distributed more than $600,- 
000 in Christmas bonuses to its employees 
in Cleveland and Painesville, Ohio, and 
Covington, Va., it was announced by Hiram 
S. Rivitz, president. “We take this method, 
Mr. Rivitz said, “of giving added recogni- 
tion to the co-operation and support ‘of our 
employees during 1948 


New York, N. Y.—In the annual report 
to stockholders of Martel Mills Corp. re- 
leased Dec. 30, the pre sident reported earn. 
ings, after taxes and before dividends, of 
9.16 per cent of sales, to bring the average 
for five years, after taxes and before divi- 
dends, to 6.78 per cent of sales; and over a 
period of ten years, to 5.91 per cent, or a 
little less than six per cent of sales for the 
ten-year period Wages paid to employees 
during the year amounted to more than 
$4,000,000. He reported that the company, 
during the year under review, had expended 
largely for replacements of machinery and 
equipment a total of $762,541.09. Purchase 
contracts for additional machinery replace- 
ments and equipment still undelivered were 
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MILL NEWS 


in excess of $1,000,000, and escalator 
clauses in the contracts will undoubtedly 
involve a much larger sum on delivery dates. 
Preterred stock in the amount of $189,200 
par value was retired during the past year, 
and preferred stockholders were invited to 
write individually to the treasurer if they 
wish to tender preterred shares for redemp- 
tion during the ensuing year. He reported 
that the production of merchandise exceeded 
that of any other previous year by almost 
2,000,000 pounds 


KNOXVILLE, TENN A spokesman for 
Interior Secretary Julius A. Krug, a native 
otf Knoxville, recently denied published re. 
ports that Mr. Krug had acquired control of 
Brookside Mills, Inc., here during his Cab- 
inet tenure. It was explained that Mr. Krug 
took a ten per cent interest in the plant as a 
tee while working as a private business con- 
sultant from October, 1945, to February, 
1946, and that when the mill owners in 
June, 1947, decided to sell the plant at 
such a low price that Mr. Krug’s interest 
and capital would have been wiped out, he 
joined torces with Thomas Epstein, a New 
York lawyer, to borrow $750,000 and buy 
up the majority interest in the mill. Mr. 
Krug did this, it was explained, not only to 
protect his financial interest but to prevent 
a shutdown of the plant and loss of jobs 
for its approximately 2,000 employees. The 
plant produces tent ducks, poplins, gabar- 
dines, women’s dress goods and spun ray- 
ons, utilizing about 51,120 spindles and 998 
looms. 


BUFFALO, S. C.—A safe in the Buffalo 
Mill of Union Buffalo Mills Co. was punch- 
ed open recently and a portion of a week's 
pay roll, estimated at about $5,000, was 
stolen. This was the second time within two 
months that thieves have robbed mill com- 
pany safes. On Nov. 4 two safes in the 
firm’s Union, S. C., office were punched 
open, with a loss of $3,000. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Using national maga- 
zines with combined circulation of more 
than 13 million, Avondale Mills next month 
will launch an extensive new advertising 
program built around the theme “Compan- 
ion Colors” and directed to buyers of both 
piece goods and ready-to-wear garments. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Plans for a $250,000 
community recreation center for employees 
of Dover Mill Co. have been announced by 
the Dover Foundation. The center will in- 
clude a recreation building, swimming pool 
and park. Construction is to begin imme- 
diately. The Dover group of mills includes 
the Dover and Ora Mills, near Shelby, the 
Esther Mill in Shelby, Dover Yarn Mill at 
Stubbs, Buffalo Mill two miles east of Shel- 
by and Dora Mill at Cherryville. 


New Y ORK. N. Y. Colonial Mills, Inc., 
announced tentative consolidated net earn- 
ings of $8,707,948 on net sales of $44.063.- 
456 for the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1948, 
after federal and State income taxes of $6, - 
340,000 and after special depreciation for 
amortization of post-war construction and 
machinery costs in the amount of $1,400.- 
000. This net profit is equivalent to $10.44 
per share on the 834,319 shares of $20 par 
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capital stock outstanding. This compares 
with a net profit of $7,133,691 after federal 
and state income taxes of $4,600,000 on 
sales of $34,800,682 for the fiscal year end- 
ed Nov. 30, 1947, which was equivalent to 

| $8.55 on the same number of shares out- 
standing. The tentative net earnings for the 
quarter ended Nov. 30, 1948, totalled $1,,- 
960,615 after federal and state income taxes 
of $1,551,988 and after special provision 
for amortization of post-war construction 
and machinery costs in the amount of$350,,- 
000. This net profit, on net sales of $10, 
575,679, is equivalent to $2.35 per share on 
the 834,319 shares outstanding. This com- 
pares with a profit of $1,853,396 after fed- 
eral and state income taxes of $1,526,970 
on net sales of $9,825,686 or $2.22 per 
share on the same number of shares for the 
fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1947. The board 
of directors Dec. 28 declared a regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the company’s common stock, payable Jan. 
21, 1949, to stockholders of record Jan. 10, 
1949 


LOWER UPKEEP... FEWER REPAIRS 


WITH 


WHENSTON-SALEM, N. C.—P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co. held its third annual service 
award ceremony last month, presenting pins 
and certificates to 75 employees in recogni- 
tion of having attained a service record to- 
taling 20, 25, 30 and 35 years of continuous 
service, respectively. T. O. Moore, vice- 
president, acted as master of ceremonies and 
guest speaker for the affair was Thomas H. 
Gilliam, Jr., vice-president of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., Philadelphia advertising firm. 


Se WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN, fabrication of Stainless 
GREENSBORO, N. C. — Consolidated net 


sales of $288,161,509 for the fiscal year Steel is a job for experts. Illustrated above are Stainless ' 
ended Oct. 2, 1948, were reported Dec. 23 
by Burlington Mills Corp. This compares 
with the figure of $216,960,514 for the conditions. Coupled with the ordinarily destructive 
previous fiscal year. Earnings for the fiscal 
period ended Oct. 2, 1948, after setting 
aside $29,171,473 for state, federal and take it without peril to the product. 

foreign taxes and $5,000,000 for inventory 

contingencies amounted to $31,219,943 as 

compared with $23,887,711 in 1947 after Textile, chemical, pulp and other basic manufacturing 
deducting $1,000,000 for inventory contin- 
gencies. After providing for dividends on 
the preferred stock, earnings for the fiscal reflux towers to small machine parts means lower upkeep 
year ended Oct. 2, 1948, are equivalent to 
$7.53 per share on 3,998,432 common 
Shares outstanding. This compares with 
earnings of $6.48 per share of common 
stock in the previous year after providing 
for dividends on the preferred stock with a and Stainless Steel is available to industry. Should your 
total of 3,510,144 common shares outstand- 
ing. Of the 1948 earnings, $8,709,893 were 
paid in dividends on all classes of stock and Truitt, one of the South’s larger fabricators . . . will 
the remaining $22,509,959 were retained in 
the business. Working capital as of Oct. 2, 
1948, amounted to $84,547,556 as compared 
with $55,113,516 as of Sept. 27, 1947. This 
placed the company in the strongest financial 
condition in its history. The report notes 
that “from the earliest days, Burlington 
Mills has maintained a policy of remvesting 
a substantial portion of earnings in the busi- 
ness. Up to the war, more than one-half of 
its earnings were retained for growth and 
development. In the years since the war, the 
need for retaining a larger portion of earn- 
ings for such reinvestment has been greater, 
for currently allowable depreciation reserves 
are inadequate for replacing equipment and 
buildings which are carried today at less 
than half of their replacement cost. Coupled 
with this need for a greater retention of 


Steel ducts used to draw off gases under intense heat 


powers of gas fumes and smoke, only Stainless Steel can 


industries find that Stainless Steel fabrication from huge 


and fewer repairs and rejections. 


Truitt’s engineering service in the fabrication of carbon 
need be tanks, vats, or other equipment, remember . . . 


gladly figure your job without cost or obligation. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA « 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Stee! and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vals @ 
Washing Tanks © Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis © Mechanical Agitators 
@ Separators @ Stainless Steel Trucks @ Amd Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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WHY YOU GET 
EVEN 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
FEEDING 
with the NEW 
and IMPROVED 


Be 


PAT. NOs. 2,758,035-2,426,794 


METAL FEED APRONS 


You modernize—and economize 
with these improved KNOTWOOD Metal 
Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this 
precision equipment has been designed 
for one thing alone continuous, profit- 
able production. For instance: 


KNOTWOOD APRONS DO NOT LOAD UP, = #4 
BECAUSE THE COLD-ROLLED POLISHED STEEL 
SPIKES WITH EYELETS ARE SOLIDLY RIVETED 4=& | 

FOR CONSTANT ANGLE AND TENSION 


Rj 
The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been ay Ol “Erg, 

4 
thoroughly tested and approved by lead- a 
ing mills. Their smooth, positive drive, 
simple, efficient construction and long 
life mean more and better production at 
less cost. 


Built, installed and serviced in our 
Charlotte plant and offices. 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 
118'2 West Fourth Street 
Charlotte 1 North Carolina 


GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 


MILL NEWS 


tunds, is the increased cost of development 
and improvement, and generally of doing 
business. In 1948, $22,509,959 of earnings 
were retained for these purposes 


GREENSBOBO, N. C. Burlington Mills 
Corp. has donated $1,000 through its char- 
itable trust, the Burlington Foundation, to- 
ward replacement of a building which burn- 
ed this year at the Colored Orphanage of 
North Carolina, located at Oxford 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Seventeen Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. units, participating in the 
13th annual statewide textile safety contest, 
have won either awards or certificates, ac- 
cording to announcement by the sponsors of 
the contest. Covering the first 34 weeks of 
the year, the contest was sponsored by the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission and 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. Participation was by size 
groups, with a total of 469 mills of all 
types enrolled in the contest. Special awards 
won by Burlington went to the Plaid Mills 
unit at Burlington, for working 899,15? 
hours without a disabling injury; and to the 
Mays Mill unit at Cramerton, for working 
1,625,956 hours with only two disabling 
injuries. In Group Five, the largest group in 
the contest, for mills with 501 to 850 em- 
ployees, Burlington's Lexington Rayon and 
Lakedale at Fayetteville plants won certif- 
cates. In Group Four, 301 to 500 employees, 
Robeson Textiles at St. Pauls. Ossipee 
Weaving, Ranlo Mfg. Co., Modena Rayon 
and Flint No. 2 at Gastonia, and the Sun 
Spun Plant at Asheboro won certificates. In 
Group Three, 201 to 300 employees, 
Greensboro Weaving was the Burlington 
unit which was awarded a certificate. For 
Group Two, 126 to 200 employees, the St. 
Pauls Rayon Mill, the Bellemont Weaving 
plant, the Hillcrest Throwing Plant at High 
Point, and the Mayfair Plant at Burlington 
were certificate winners. In the smallest 
classihcation, Group One with 125 or less 
employees, Yarn Dyeing at Burlington and 
Sewing Room at Burlington were the Bur- 
Mil units which received certificates. 


BrisToL, TENN.—Burlington Mills Corp. 
has announced that work has begun on an 
addition to its Bristol plant which will 
allow the employment of an additional 110 
persons. Contract for the work has been let 
to the Alley Construction Corp. of Bristol, 
and the initial excavation work is now well 
underway. The new building, to be used for 
an expanded weaving operation and for 
increased warehouse space, will be of brick 
construction, with maple and concrete floors. 
It will cover an over-all space of 180 by 
203 teet. Burlington also operates the Gloria 
Rayon Plant at nearby Johnson City, Tenn. 


PETERSBURG, VA.—Virginia Fibre Corp. 
has increased its maximum authorized capi- 
tal stock from $100,000 to $500,000, ac- 
cording to an amendment to its charter. F 
Gresham Wall is president of the firm 


DANVILLE, Va.—The first group of Dan 
River Mills employees to be retired under 
the firms new retirement policy, 160 men 
and women, were honored early this month 
at two banquets given by the frm. The 
accumulated service of these workers entitles 
them to a substantial allowance from the 
company under the retirement policy, han- 
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dled by one of the great annuity companies, 
which plus their social security will provide 
them with about 40 per cent of their earn- 
ings at the time of departure. A reduction 
in the work week in certain departments at 
Dan River Mills went into effect early this 
month. Some departments on a five-day work 
week were reduced to a four-day schedule 
and others on a six-day schedule were re 
duced to five. The departments involved in 
the reduced schedules were not specified 
Dan Rivet has leased the capacious Hughes 
tobacco auction warehouse in Danville for 
the next several months to be used as storage 
space for finished textile goods, it is re 
ported. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—Dennis Mills, Inc., 
next month 1s expected to resume operations 
of the Global Mill plant, it is reported by 
M. S. Dayan, president of the former firm 
Mr. Dayan sold the unit to Global Mills 
last April and the mill was closed early in 
September. The plant produces knit fabrics 
and dyes and bleaches the cloths. 


ABERDEEN, N. C.—About one-third of 
the manufacturing equipment planned for 
the new Aberdeen Plant of Robbins Cloth 
Mills, Inc., has been placed in operation 
Eventually the mill plans to have a total of 
192 looms and 19,200 spindles in the pro- 
duction of wide spun rayon suiting. 


CHERAW, S. C.—Cheraw Cotton Mills, 
Inc., is in the final stages of its $250,000 
modernization program designed primarily 
to improve the quality of its carded knitting 
yarns. Improvements include the installation 
of much new machinery, enlargement of the 
opening room, a plant addition containing 
6,250 square feet, fluorescent lighting, a 
humidifying system and a small laboratory 
containing the latest testing equipment. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.-—Cone Mills Corp.'s 
new headquarters office building at the 
Proximity Mfg. Co. plant here is nearing 
completion, Cost of the new three-story 
structure is estimated at $100,000. 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—The Cramerton di- 
vision of Burlington Mills Corp. recently 
entertained at a banquet honoring 99 vet- 
eran employees with 25 years of service or 
more. 


RAMSEUR, N. C.—Unidentifhed interests 
are reported to be planning construction of 
a worsted spinning mill at Ramseur. The 
initial unit will be about 30,000 square feet 
in size, one story and of modern construc- 
tion, it is said. Final plans cannot be made, 
however, until an election is held by the 
town of Ramseur to vote On a bond issue to 
expand municipal water facilities. 


Monroe. N. C.—Monroe Textiles, Inc., 
has been formed to operate the cotton yarn 
plant established in the former Camp Sut- 
ton area by Bloom Mills, Inc. About 10,000 
spindles are to be placed in production 
soon. Plans include enlargement of the mill 
to approximately 15,000 spindles at a later 
date. Emmanuel Stotter of Bloom Mills, 
Inc., New York, is listed as one of the in- 
corporators of the new company which has 
an authorized capitalization of $250,000. 


DuNN. N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
last month honored 119 of its veteran em- 
ployees, all with 25 years or more service, 
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HEDDLES 


Plated with 


CADMIUM or NICKEL 


No matter what the heddle requirements 


called for by your production schedules, 
there is a genuine PIONEER heddle to 
do the job most efficiently. 

Our large and modern factory in 
Atlanta is equipped to serve the par- 
ticular needs of.all our many customers. 

A production-experienced PIONEER 
representative will be glad to give you 
full details about these heddles. Just 


write, wire or phone. 


HEDDLES FRAMES FRAME PARTS 


REEDS FOR ALL WEAVES 


COMBS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


COTTON LOOM HARNESS 
MAIL EYE HARNESS 
SELVAGES 


ATLANTA. 


Bea 116, Stetien A Telephene ® 


ymend 2136 
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MILL NEWS 


at the annual banquet of the 25-Year Club 
Dr. Frank T. DeVyver of Durham. vice- 
president and personnel director of the com- 
pany, presided over the banquet 


WINNsBoRO, S. C.—Because of a decrease 
in the demand for cotton tire cord, about 
250 employees of the textile plant of the 
United States Rubber Co. were laid off Jan. 
13 for an indefinite period. The curtailment 
affects only employees of the cotton process- 
ing department with all other departments 
continuing normal operations. 


GREAT Fats, S. C-—About 365 of the 
442 dwellings to be sold by Republic Cotton 
Mills, division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
have been disposed of and the remainder 
are expected to be sold soon. The dwellings 


are being sold to employees 


MORGANTON, N. (€ Installation of 
combers in the No. 2 Plant of Alpine Mills, 
Inc., has been completed. The plant, which 
previously had been spinning carded yarns, 
will now produce combed yarns. 


SiLuURIA, ALA.—A program of enlarge- 
ment and modernization, costing about $1. 
500,000, has been completed at Buck Creek 
Cotton Mills. New construction has added 
15,000 square feet of floor space to the 
plant, 20 new homes in the mill village and 


many recreational facilities. In the mill new 
opening, picking and blending 
have been installed. There 
complete renawal of drawing frames, ex- 
tended and new humidification in carding 
and spinning installation of 
new napping machinery. 


machines 
has also been a 


sections and 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Spindale Mills, Inc., 
and Stonecutter Mills Corp. last month dis- 
tributed cash bonuses te employees aggre- 
gating $99,000 and $75,000, respectively. 


GriFFin, Ga.—Dundee Mills, Inc., has 
started construction of two large new build- 
ings. The company is building a new brick 
50 by 360 feet and two stories 
high, and another one-story brick and cop- 
crete building with 40,000 square b 


warehouse, 
floor space to house a new dye plant The 
latter is a part of Lowell Bleachery, South, 
a subsidiary 


feet jo 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Clifton Mfg. Co. 
played host last month to about 300 em- 
ployees at a banquet at which time five em- 
ployees with than 50 service 
were awarded $50 bonds and 25 others were 


more year©rs 
presented $25 bonds for averaging 44 hours 
work weekly during July, August and Sep.- 
tember 


STONEWALL, Miss.—From the plans of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., office, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Plant No. 8, formerly the Stonewall Cotton 


Mills, have placed a contract for the con- 
struction of a new cotton warehouse at that 
plant. The building is one-story brick, plank 
root on steel frame, divided by fire walls 
into six compartments of 5,000 square feet 
each, with concrete floor and unloading 
platforms abutting railroad sidings on each 
side of the warehouse. The building will be 
fully sprinklered, and the construction con. 
tract has been placed with Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co. of Spartanburg, §. C. The 
building has a capacity of 7,000 bales of 
cotton. Lockwood Greene Engineers have 
plans ready for the enlargement and mod 
ernization of the mill by 65,000 square feet 
of new construction for improved efficiency 
and new machinery. Erwin Cotton Mills 
main plants are located at Durham, N. C 
Erwin purchased the Stonewall properties 


last May. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. — Employees of 
Drayton Mills who are over 60 years old 
were honored at a Christmas party tendered 
by the firm Dec. 23. 


SPRAY, N. C.—Seven veteran employees 
of Fieldcrest Mills were praised in testi 
monials and presented their first retirement 
checks in ceremonies conducted last month 
Their retirement brought to 228 the total 
number of employees retired with pension 
in the Spray area since the company’s retire- 
ment program was inaugurated in Decem- 
ber, 1943. 


EQUIPMENT - 


Cold Prevention Method 
Introduced In Carolinas 


One of the newest and what many author- 
ities say is the latest and most scientific 
method of preventing colds in the office, in 
the plant and wherever groups of people are 
gathered in buildings is being introduced in 
the Carolinas. This known to 
modern medical science as the Glycol vapor 
roll method of air sterilization. This method, 
medical authorities say, reduces the number 
of cold germs and germs of other contagious 
diseases in the air. The Glycol vapor roll 
method of cold prevention is being intro- 
duced in the Carolinas by Ross & Witmer, 
Inc., 1641 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, 
N. C., air conditioning specialists 


Southern Standard Offers 
New Tape Sewing Machine 


method 1s 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. of 
Charlotte, N. C., announces a new Standard 
portable tape sewing machine for the sew- 
ing of spinning and twister tapes in all 
types of textile mills. This new Style 1530 
tape sewing machine is equipped with a 
sturdy portable truck constructed of hard- 
wood, with an adjustable seat and storage 
compartment mounted on four casters. Two 
are stationary and two are of the swivel 
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SUPPLIES - 


type. The sewing machine head produces a 
chain stitch with accurate stitch adjuster: 
including a reverse motion and self-releas- 
ing bobbin winder. It has a hand driven 
attachment. Direct motor drive can be fur- 
nished if suitable outlets are available. 


The machine is equipped with a round 
bobbin which has a capacity of 31 yards of 
thread. It also has a floating presser foot. 
The machine ts compact; finished in hard, 
baked, black enamel. All parts are jigged 
to facilitate prompt assembly of any parts 
when necessary without the necessity of 
making adjustments. The unit is complete 
and with portable truck, weighs 65 pounds. 
The weight of the head alone is only 26 


LITERATURE 


pounds. An illustrated circular and part list 
will be mailed upon request. 


B.S. Roy & Son Open 
Warehouse In Charlotte 


B. S. Roy & Son Co. of Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of textile grinding ma- 
chinery, has opened a new machine and 
parts warehouse in Charlotte, N. C. B. L. 
Quick and L. P. Bell. both formerly asso- 
ciated with the Hoskins Plant of Textron 
Southern, near Charlotte, have been appoint- 
ed sales engineers. Charles E. Hendrick, 
formerly with The Charlotte News, has 
been named warehouse superintendent. 


Increased Bobbin Output 
Costs Draper $2,500,000 


The Draper Corp. of Hopedale, Mass., in 
its ofhcial organ, Cotton Chats, relates how 
its bobbin department met and is still meet- 
ing the sudden expansion in demand created 
with the outbreak of the war. Until 1940. 
it is explained, the firm shipped an annual 
average of 14 million bobbins, but wartime 
demand caused shipments to nearly double 
and this increased demand has not tapered 
off much since. Under wartime pressure the 
firm increased its backlog of raw materials 
and enlarged productive capacity of its 
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CARBOMATIC | 


AUXILIARY 


FRA-RED 
GENERATORS 


GAS BURNING 


INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 
up to 50% 


e Improves splitting action e reduces flattening of yarn 
e produces a better warp e units are available to com- 
miter eliminate steam cylinders. (Where gas supply 
is lacking, a Carbomatic Gasifier produces true, stable 
gas from light fuel oil or kerosene. ) 


Write for Bulletin BT-1 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION — Pioneers in Textile Infro-Red 


24-81 47th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 3, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


INFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT 


(Gas-Fired or Electric Units) 


NOW IT’S “4-6-7” 


For many years Ashworth has had 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 
7 distributing points in strategic textile centers, and until recently, 
these have been adequate to supply the card clothing requirements 
of our many friends in the textile industry. However, the continued 


expansion of the textile industry in the South, and of the number 


The New McCASKIE Shell Roll 


Featuring compound joint with either Spur Caps, Bead 
Rings, Corrugated Fasteners, etc. Manufactured of Pine, 
or Whitewood. 


Capacity one thousand per day. Send us your inquiries or 
visit us. 


WILLIAM McCASKIE, INC. 


FORGE ROAD ; WESTPORT, MASS. 


of customers that we serve in that area, now necessitates a factory 
in that locality. 

Such a factory is already in operation at Greenville, S$. C. (see 
illustration)—brand new and specially constructed for the purpose. 


So now, when you think of Ashworth, think of “4-6-7” instead of 


“3-6-7.” It means better service than ever. 
And remember that Ashworth offers a free card survey and 
inspection service as well as all types of card clothing. Ask us 


about it. 


Write or call us at Fall River and arrange for a survey of your cards. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


FALL RIVER*¢+$ WORCESTER*S PHILADELPHIA*t+£ ATLANTA#?2 
GREENVILLE*t+¢ CHARLOTTE? DALLAS#$# (Textile Supply Co.) 


* Factory +Repair Shop tDistributing Points 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing fer Cotten, Wool, Worsted, 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


513 South Tryon St. 412 Manget St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Marietta, Ga. 


Southern Representatives 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 
Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Weather-Ometers Straighteners 
MACBETH CORP. VENANGO ENGINEERING CO.. Inc. 
Color and Cotton Classing Lamps Peckage, Hosiery and Skein 
and pH Meters Dyeing Equipment 
B. H. BUNN CO. WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 
Package Tying Machines Pins and Lags 


Silk, Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping Machinery. 
Lickerin Wire 
Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. 


Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes. 
and Garnet Wire. Sole 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 


Lickerins 


CARD CLOTHING 


ractonies ...G repair shops ...7 oistaiBurinc 
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shops. Continued effort in this direction has 
enabled Draper to ship 23 million bobbins 


during the past 12 revealed 
Investments in additional standing timber 


and new shops and their equipment have 


months. it is 


a 


amounted to a total of more than $2,500,000 
since the outbreak of the wat 


New Type Slub Catcher 
Developed By Universal 


announced the 
Auto-Nip slub 


catcher. It was designed primarily to inspect 


Universal 


Winding Co 
development of its new 
worsted and spun rayon yarns spun on the 
American system of spinning. The Auto-Nip 
slub catcher to be 
slubbing soft slubs. especially ot the torpedo 
type. Skin-backs are the 
tact that it permits a much larger opening 


is Said very effective in 


minimized due to 
than is possible when trying to catch these 
soft slubs with a fixed blade of slub- 
ber 


type 


The Auto-Nip slub catcher consists essen- 
tially of a bracket upon which the device is 


mounted, a small pivoted leaf, the bottom of 
wled serrated teeth, 
the 
leat, and an anvil which is placed opposite 


which has very finely t 


a small coil spring which tensionizes 


to the swing lever mount. The action ts as 
tollows: the varn is run underneath the leaf 
a soft slub 1s d tected by the 


serrated edges of the pivoted leaf, the leaf 


and whenever 


pivots downward against the anvil and the 


end is broken. The opening of the catche 


to meet the inspection requirements of va- 
rious counts can be accurately and easily 
accomplished by means of a feeler gauge. 
The Auto-Nip slub catcher can be readily 
installed on any standard No. 44 tension 
bracket. Therefore, it can be used individ- 
ually or in conjunction with a fixed blade 
slub catcher device. Universal is now in a 
position to supply these slub catchers in 
quantities. 


New Era Spindle Going 
Into Mass Production 
Saco-Lowell Shops recently disclosed that 
it is now prepared to go into large-scale 


Mass 


production was not initiated previously be- 


production of its New Era spindle. 


cause of the time required after the war for 
organizing manufacturing facilities, special 
tooling and materials procurement and de- 
velopment of such components as a New 
Departure bearing. The new spindle comes 
in two types: rubber-mounted and oil-cush- 
ioned 

This spindle, covered by a series of strong 
patents, has been in use in several mills, on 
trial frames. for several years. and its per- 
formance is said to be beyond the expecta- 
tions of the designers. It has shown a defi- 
nite load-carrying ability at top speeds, a 
treedom from vibration, practically no wear, 
and without apprectable maintenance ex- 
pense of any kind, since its bearings, lubri- 
cated with a long-life grease, are sealed 
within the tube of the spindle. In one of 
the trial installations the spindle continued 
to run tor five years without renewal or re- 
plenishment of the lubricant. 
show that mills using this spindle will save 
from 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the 
consumed in the average frames 
operating under good mill conditions. 

The New Era spindle is a definite de- 
parture from conventional thinking of spin. 
dles because the central shaft or blade is 
Stationary, securely tastened to the spindle 
rail, held in a position central with the 
ring by means of a simple but effective an- 
chorage, which serves as a means of damp- 
ening out any vibration and also functions 


Power tests 


powe 


THE NEW ERA SPINDLE—Left, cutaway view 


showing bearings at top and wherl; center, 
rubber-mounted for paper tubes; right, rub- 
ber-mounted for special wooden bobbins. 

as a device which makes the adjustment of 
the spindle to the ring or “plumbing” a 
very simple and easily accomplished opera- 
tion, instead of 
degree of skill, 
mills using the 


one calling for an unusual 
time, and patience. Thus, 
New. Era spindle, in addi 
tion to the very definite power saving, have 
the advantage that they lose no time in 
plumbing and save all the time, labor, and 
oil involved in a conventional 80-hour spin- 
die lubricating routine which, since no oil 
is required for the spindles, the spindle rail 
is always clean; there is no oil stain on the 


The Improved Automatic Blower and 
Sweeper is designed for the Spinning, 


Spool and Twister rooms. 
It’s ball 


sweeps up in 


The 


tront 


substantial, bearing. 


brush in front 
while a current of air forces the waste 


the 


alley where the brush picks it up, etc 


from under the frames in next 


It is reasonably easy to push, pushed 


by hand. Saves labor and brooms 


Price $295.00 f{. o. b. Atlanta. Ga. 


Manufactured by 


CLARK 


177 HOWARD, WN. E., ATLANTA, GA. 


Patent applied for 
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yarn; and no wasted oil to affect the life of 
the tapes 

The Saco-Lowell 
sists of three 


New Era spindle con 
sub-assemblies: (1) the steel 
center shaft with its bearings and accesso 
ries; (2) the tube, whorl, and top cap; and 
(3) the rubber mounting and plumbing de 
only 


vice. The moving clement of this as 


sembly ts the whorl and tube which is the 


varn carrier. The center shaft does not rotate 
and has only two functions. one to support 
the bearings for the tube and whorl, the 
other to act as a guide at the time of plumb 
ing. The moving load 1s, theretore, in eftect 
revolving on a vertical shaft with bearings 
condition which 


at its two extremities, a 


possesses a maximum degrec Of resistance 
to strains and strésses which have a tendency 
to cause vibration, consume unnecessary 
power, and to cause the dissipation or me 
chanical energy as heat. Likewise, with this 
construction the pull of the tape is between 
two bearings and talls directly on the lower, 
which ts in a very good position to take 
this tape pull As a matter of tact, with this 
design, the tension on the tape is very light, 
thus increasing the life of the tension pulley 
bearings and reducing the necessity for their 
lubrication 


trequent Tape lite tis also in 


creased by at least 75 per cent, it is Claimed 
mills which, for one 


For those reason ofr 


another. do not want to use the spindle 


with the plumbing device, the firm designed 
a more or less conventional mounting for 
the central shaft and its sub-assemblies. The 
hirst unit of this type of mounting is a con- 
ventional base with dofter guard but without 
oil snout. The shaft 1s htted 


central then 


with two bosses which have a very close ht 


with the sides of the base. One of the bosses 
is positioned directly below the lower ball 
bearing, the other at the lower end of the 


shaft. These bosses steady the shaft in the 
base. which is filled with 30 S.A.E. oil 
which acts as a buffer in preventing any 


vibrations from passing through the base to 
the spindle rail. The top boss is fitted with 
a conventional bolster spring which acts as 
a key 
must be plumbed in the conventional man 
ner. This work is done while the spindle 1s 


Spindles built with this mounting 


running 

At the present time these New Era spin. 
dies are made in only five sizes, Nos. 2, 3, 
5, 6, and 6 Special 


Air Conditioning Firm 
Becomes White & Co. 


The corporate name of 
the Industrial Cooling 
& Moistening Co. has 
been changed to White 
& Co., Inc., George A. 
White. left. president 
and treasurer, an- 
nounced recently. 
White & Co. was or- 
ganized in 1932 to 
provide air condition- 
ing tor the textile in- 
dustry in the fast grow- 
ing Piedmont Carolli- 


nas. The 


drafting and engineering department and 


organization has an _ up-to-date 


installs and services complete air condition- 


ing systems tor the textile industry through 
states. Mr. White 
Stated that the same officers and personnel 
will continue to operate the 
W hite, tounded th 
pioneering background of more than a quat 
ter century im the textile air conditioning 
held. Officials of White & Co.. 
to Mr. White, are W. W 


president, and B. S. Powell, secretary 


out the Southeastern 
business, Mr 


who business. has a 


in addition 


Hewitt. vice 


New Walton Humidifier 
For Medium Sized Areas 


The Abbeon Supply Co., 58-10 4ist 
Drive, Woodside, New York City, dis 
tributors for the Walton Laboratories, Inc.. 
announces that the new Junior Walton size 


humidiher is now in production after a 


series of intensive heid tests. This new hu- 


midiher is designed to round out the line 
of Walton humidthers by tulhlling the need 
tor a medium 


The Walton line of humuidthers 


humidiher to take care of 
sized areas 
up to the present included small humidifiers 
tor spaces up to 2,500 cubic feet and large 
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longer. 


true. 


JOHN H. FOARD 
NEWTON, N. 
Carolina Rep. 


For today’s full measure of value, specify Kluttz. 


MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO. 


They're Exactly Right! 


Skilled workmanship and quality materials insure that all 
Kluttz parts are machined inside and out to exact tolerances 


... and this means that your bobbins run smoother and last 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON RING HOLDERS are unsurpassed for 
smoothness, roundness, and durability. Available in sizes to 


fit any spinning frame. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON BOBBIN GEARS have the clean-cut, 
properly beveled teeth that make them run &s true as 
higher-priced cut tooth gears. 


KLUTTZ CAST TOOTH PLATE and SPLIT GEARS run 


HARRIS MFC. CO. 
ARTUUR H. HARRIS 
P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Ceorgia, Ala., Tenn., Miss. Rep. 
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industrial units that covered 15,000 cubic 
feet with case. This new unit is designed to 
service the medium sized areas too large tor 
the small units, except in multiples and too 
costly for the large industrial size. The 
Walton Junior Humidifier requires no 
stcam, no pumps, no° compressors, and no 
return lines, it 1s Clauned. They are said to 
be completely notseless in operation. .The 
vapor is emitted looking like a fog, finer 
than cigarette smoke 

The machine works in the following 
manner. Water is brought into the bottom 
pan of the unit and the water level con 
trolled by float valve. A hollow copper tube 
rotating in the water forces a thin stream 
to ascend onto a disc revolving at 43.450 fr 
p.m. This fine sheet of water is hurled on 
to a circular copper comb and instantly pul- 
verizcd. Mounted on the bottom of this cop 
per disc are small blades which create a 
turbulence in the air inside the unit. The 
air seeks escape and finds it through the 
portholes in the dome, carrying with it the 
hnest of the water vapor trom inside the 
unit. The coarser vapor talls back down to 
the bottom of the pan and 1s reused. Further 
full information and ‘literature can be ob 
tained (without oblieation) from the Ab 
beon Supply Co 


Emmons Co. Develops New 
Aluminum Heddle Frames 


Following long months of research, Em 
mons Loom Harness Co. ot Lawrence,.Mass., 


with a background of over 80 years of 
weave room equipment experience, has an- 


nounced two revolutionary aluminum heddle 
frames. These aluminum heddle frames, 
designed especially tor efficient use on high 
speed looms, include a limited slide hook 
frame (shown below) and a special draw- 
ing-in frame for use with the drawing-in 
machine 


The most important single feature of the 
new Emmons frames are their rigidity. This 
new rigidity practically eliminates bowing, 
assuring free heddle movement and the re- 
duction of yarn and heddle breakage to a 
Loom speeds (an he increased, 


weaving efficrency improved and seconds 


GET THE 
RIGHT 
COVERAGE 


We design Group Insurance Plans for Southern 
organizations 
life and sickness for employees; and surgery, 
hospitalization, and maternity for both employees 
and their dependents. 

J. F. FREEMAN, Vice President 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
O. F. Starrorp, President 


Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C. 


with benefits to cover loss of 


GROUP DIVISION 


from these causes are almost non-existent. 
Further, outside hooks or eyes are adjustable 
laterally to any position and vertically to 
some extent on both frames 


spec tal 


The drawing-in frame (above) 
features heddles that slide freely the full 
length of the trame. Heddle rods on this 
trame are permanently spaced at proper in 
tervals, and there are no rod supports of 
any kind, overcoming the possibility of 
taulty adjustment. Heddle rods on _ the 
drawing-in frame have a beaded edge, which 
because of its scientifically shaped bearing 
surtace, aids free sliding of the heddles 
The new Emmons drawing-in frame is easily 
opened tor addition of subtraction of hed 
dles. The special advantages of aluminum, 
such as its non-corrosive and long lasting 
properties, are brought out in full in the 
new Emmons frames. 

A third frame featuring a continuous 
slide hook is now available in sample lots. 
Also in the development State at Emmons 
is a new dobby type frame which, it is said, 
will be 25 per cent lighter per linear foot 
than regular weaving and drawing-in frames. 
These new aluminum frames represent the 
most important progress in heddle frame 
design in many years, according to all re- 
ports, and full technical details can be had 
by writing the Emmons Loom Harness Co.., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Du Pont Announces Dye 
Prices For ‘49 Contracts 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced dye prices for 1949 contracts.. 
The new prices represent a maximum in- 
crease of eight per cent on some products 
but the prices of a number of major dyes 
remain unchanged. The weighted average 
increase of Du Pone dye prices is now 
approximately 33 per cent above 1939 
levels, with some major items selling at 
1939 prices. 


New Model Extrecter 
Offered By Fletcher 


Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
developed an improved method of extracting 
cotton and wool raw stock and similar ma- 
terials. This involves the use of a new 
Twintainer model extractor, with removable 
twin-containers which have hinged bottom 
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sections for easy discharge of the material. 
The containers, which are mounted on rol- 
ler bearing casters, are usually loaded next 
to the cheese, then wheeled or carried on a 
monorail to the extractor. Insertion and 
removal of the containers from the machine 
takes but a minute or two, thus minimizing 
the extractor's idle time, and enabling it to 
function productively tor 80 to 90 per cent 
of the time 


Labor savings are very real with this new 
system, it 1s claimed. In one Southern cotton 
mill, two men per shift have been eliminat 
ed by the installation of a Fletcher Twin- 
tainer which replaced three ‘large conven- 
tional extractors. Another advantage of this 


extractor is the increased dryness of the ex- 
tracted raw stock. The moisture remaining 
is only about 34 per cent on the dry basis 
This, of course, results in marked savings 
in steam consumption in the dryer. The 
Twintainer 1s available in 50 and 54-inch 
sizes, having batch capacities of 320 and 
400 pounds, respectively. Four to five loads 
per hour can be obtained quite easily, the 
company states 


Americen Aniline Products 
Now In Larger Offices 


George L. Armour, executive vice-presi- 
dent of American Aniline Products, Inc., 
announced recently that the company has 
opened its new ofhces at 50 Union Square, 
New York City. The move was forced by 
lack of space in the former offices and the 
present location is adequate for the opera 
tions of the organization. A novel feature 
ot the installation is a new showcase dis 
play in the reception room, in which is 
shown many of the fabrics finished by mills 
now using products of American Aniline 
This exhibition will be changed monthly 
to accommodate newer fabrics as well as 
those from additional mills and manufac 
turers. 


Riggs & Lombard Has 
Lab Stock Dye Kettle 


A new four-in-one laboratory stock dye 
kettle that can be used economically to dye 
sample lots in stock, skein, package or top, 
has heen developed by Riggs & Lombard, 


Inc., Lowell, Mass. The new machine, now 
catalogued as Model SPT four pound stain- 
less steel laboratory stock dye kettle, has 
been designed to meet the need for a stock 
dye kettle that can handle sample lots of 
from two to four pounds ethciently, and at 
low cost. By first dyeing in this machine, 
the dyer is able to set the formula for his 
large production unit with accuracy. This 
results in a saving of money as well as time, 


besides freeing the larger unit for produc- 
tion while the test is taking place 


The kettle is constructed of stainless 
steel, including the insulation and jacket- 
ing outside the installation. The cover is 


hinged and fitted with easily operated 


CONTROL COSTS WITH 


Hundreds of leading spinning mill superintendents 


today rate Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders 


ders with “proved performers,” they eliminate the 


vibration that keeps replacement costs and yarn 


Let one of our engineers explain 


how Jenkins precision made, di- 


as a major means of keeping production costs under Benepe Sar 
COUNT YOUR 


control. By replacing crooked and unbalanced cylin- 
You'll find Jenkins is Best and Cheapest, in the 


Long Run. 


quality in a constant state of fluctuation. JENKIN S 


“4 


“PROVED PERFORMERS” 


mensionally balanced products can help you reduce 


costs, or improve yarn quality . . 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


_or BOTH. 


SAVINGS — ONE BY ONE 
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Moretex 3S is a purely 
synthetic product which 
combines chemically with 
any starch and forms a 
size mix of stable viscosity. 


Moretex 3S produces uni- 
form sizing, better adhe- 
sion, and stronger film. Its 
use results in smoother 
yarn, reduced shedding, 
and better loom efficiency. 


Moretex 3S is water soluble 
and is easily removed by hot 
water washing. 


“Developed and produced by Moreland 


Chemical Company — Specialists in sizing 
for over 40 years. Trade Mark applied for. 


Moreland-~ 


Chemical 


Moretex 3S 


| Control. has just been 


| speed drives and controls Of 
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clamping handles, while a rubber gasket 
between the main tank and the cover insures 
against leakage. The mounted 
above the machine, and is directly connected 


motor 15s 


to an impeller-type pump which is secured 
ito the bottom of the expansion chamber 
| The stainless steel base can be readily at- 
| tached to a laboratory bench or similar sup 
| port. The machine takes up very little space 
since the 


over-all measurements are 18 
'inches wide, 34 inches long, and 32 inches 
high. While primarily a stock dye kettle, 
this new model can effectively handle ten 
_half-pound skeins, and by changing the 
| spindle, a package or top can be dyed equal. 
ily as well 


This machine dyes wool (noils 
ior coarse Carpet stock ). cotton, rayon and 
invylon 


| Whiting To Manufacture 
Paper Cones And Tubes 


W hiting & Mfg. Co. is 
building a pilot plant at Camden, S. C., for 


Engineering 


the manufacture of paper cones and tubes 
tor the textile industry. Machinery designed 
and patented by William S. Whiting, presi 
dent of the firm, will be used in the plant. 
|Mr. Whiting states that production. will 


probably get underway the first of the year 


Descriptive Booklet 
Released By Reeves 


A new, standard full-size, 16-page book- 
let, entitled “Reeves Automatic Production 
released by the 
Reeves Pulley Co.. manufacturer of variable 
particulas 
interest to machine designers, builders and 


users, the booklet. which is fully illustrated 


with photographs and drawings, discusses 
‘in detail the functions of automatic produc- 
tion control and the means of applying it to 


|production machinery through use of the 
| Reeves variable speed transmission and the 
‘Reeves Motodrive in. conjunction with 
| Reeves automatic controls. Described in the 


'booklet are hydraulic automatic control, 
'mechanical automatic control and difteren- 


tial automatic control; also various speed 
indicating mechanisms such as the floating 
roll, tollower roll, pressure regulator, dia- 
_ phragm regulator, float regulator, bubble pipe 
regulator and others. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained by writing to Reeves Pul- 
ley Co., Columbus, Ind., and asking for 
Bulletin GN-487 


Onyx Technical Reports 
Feature Onyxol 9162 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. of Jersey City, 
N. J., recently released to the industry its 
Technical Data Report No. 19-T and Tech- 


'nical Data Sheet No. 21-T, both dealing 


| with the application of Onyxol 9162 in the 


/scouring of 


wool, It is explained that 


Onyxol 9162 has many applications in tex- 
tile processing, but that its most outstand- 
| ing use is in the scouring of wool where it 
‘not only does a better job than soap, ac- 


cording to the firm, but does it at a favor- 
able cost. Another major use listed is as a 
dispersant for heavy dye solutions. 


Dry Type Lint Collector 
For Use In Textile Mills 


American Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has announced a dry type lint collector, the 
Airmat Lint Arrester, tor lint and dust con 
trol in textile mills. By cleaning the air ex 
hausted from picking, opening, and similar 
the lint 


machines. it nuisance 


common to mills and surrounding neighbor 
boods and also 


cleaned air to the workroom. 


permits recirculation of the 
thereby con 
serving heat. Recirculation also makes hu 
midity control and air conditioning feasible 
tor the opening and picking rooms. The 
Airmat Lint Arrester is built of standardized 
units composed of six pockets holding two 
sheets of Airmat paper supported on woven 
wire panels. Airmat 1s a laminated cellulose 
hbres Its 
porous, felt-like texture gives it the desis 


material made spruc 
able characteristic of cloth, but unlike Cloth, 
has a smooth, napless surface which reduces 


lint adherence 


The units are assembled to form a parti- 
tion in the air stream between the dirty air 


Dust and 


lint-laden air passes through the pockets 


inlets and the clean air return 


where complete cleaning is obtained by the 
high ethciency of the hiltering media. The 
cleaned air leaving the arrester may be re- 
turned to the work room often using the 
existing flue as the plenum chamber for the 
booster fan. Settling chambers, or dust base- 
ments, of the size normally used in textile 
mills are no longer essential with the in- 
stallation of an Airmat Lint Arrester and 
much of the space can be diverted to more 
Bulletin 281 issued free 
upon request to American Air Filter Co., 
Inc., 215 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


usetul purposes 


Power Firm Formed To 
Serve Textile Industry 


Announcement has been made of the or- 
ganization of the Power Transmission Co., 
Box 1586, High Point, N. C. W. S. Cross, 
engineer of the company, stated that the 
firm was started specifically to serve the 
power transmission needs of the textile in- 
dustry. “We feel that a company which 
specializes wholly in the problems of the 
mechanical transmission of power in the 
textile 
South,” 


industries is much needed in the 
Mr. Cross explained. The company 
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will introduce new equipment and new 


methods to remforce its advocacy of indi 


vidual motor drives whereve! practical 


Chief among this new equipment is the new 


brings the advan 


Auid 


hydraulic coupling which 
tages and economy of the automobil 


drive to textile machinery 


Fafnir Announces New 
Series Of Take-Up Units 


Mechan: 
Seal ball bearing power transmission units, 


As an addition to its lime of 
Fafnir Bearing Co. has announced a new 
series of. take-up units. Especially adaptable 
for conveyor construction, shatt adiustment 


and belt tightening devices, the new 


SCTICS 
is designated Type LT In shaft sizes 
ranging from %-inch to 2 7/ 16th inches, 


these units incorporate pre-lubricated, self 


aligning Fafnir wide imner ring ball bear 
ings with exclusive self-locking collars and 


frictionless Mechant! Seals 


Mechani-Sea! 
effective sealing operation of an 
labyrinth 
slinger. An inner steel plate shield attached 


construction provides the 
unusually 
long plus that of an external 
to the bearing S outer ring retains lubricant, 


while the bear- 


a rotary slinger attached t 


ings inner ring throws off contaminants 


For further information about Type LTT 
Hunt, Advertis 
New 


units, please address T. L 


ing Manager, Fatnir Bearing Co., 


Britain, Conn. 


Electron Micrometer 
Added To Serc Line 


Standard 2 
East End Avenue. 


nounces the 


Electronics Research Corp., 

New York City, an 
addition to its line ot 
electronic instru 
ments Designed specifically tor the textile 
industry, the Serc 


latest 
measuring and control 
Electron Mucrometer 
measures variations in the size of fibers, 
yarn and threads. It offers a means of check 
ing, measuring, recording and counting va- 
riations in the diameter of yarns. The meas- 
ment, on a contimuous basis. is made with- 
out contact, thereby eliminating any error 


due to distortion of the specimen undet 


examination, the claims. Standard 


equipment 


company 
(Model EMA) 
inspection head, a power 
with a meter, directly 
sandths of an inch 


consists of an 
and control unit 
calibrated in thou 
In addition to the basic 
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unit, Serc supplies two other models with 
provisions for recording and for counting 
variations. The (Model EMB) has 
additional equipment consisting of ampliher 
and high speed recording device (the Brush 
Oscillograph). The Counter, Model EMC, 


with provisions also for the recorder, com- 


former 


prises the regular unit with additional con- 
trol amplifiers and counting devices, which 
count the number of slugs, 
neps, as well as the number of thin spots 


automatically 


Special modifications can be supplied on 
request. 

Using only 110-volt, 60-cycle current the 
Electron Micrometer is simple to use, rug- 
ged in design and adaptable to both labora- 
tory and mill material to be 
inspected is simply placed in the inspection 


usage. The 


head, over the guiding rollers; the base siz 
is set on the micrometer head and variations 
are noted on the meter (or chart) as the 
material runs over the rollers. Yarns may be 
directly measured as to size by mtrely twist- 
ing the 


micrometer 


until the meter reads 


zero. The size ts then indicated on the 
micrometer barrel. The scope of this instru- 


ment 1s universal. 


only 
varns. but also is 


capable of measuring the synthetics. It sup- 


encompassing 


the cottons and woolen 


plies a need long wanting in the industry, 
Serco claims. It ofters a new standard to the 


industry, supplementing and perhaps re- 


placing the old weight per unit length meas 
urement. Now tor the first time the textilc 
industry is aftorded an 


inexpensive, ¢€ xact 


and easily attainable picture of its processes 


The sintormation 


trom these instruments 


will be 


well as in development of better production 


invaluable for process control as 


methods, the company states 


Firm Offers Memorandum 
On Construction Problems 


The McPherson Co., engineers and archi 
tects of Greenville, S. C., have prepared a 


staff memorandum of interest to mill execu 


LEATHER PICKERS 


Top left 


the hair left on. (Our No. 10 HAIR-ON.) 


Top center 


materials 
Top right 
rayon, etc 
Bottom left 


(Our No. 2 DUCK.) 


(Our No. 40.) 


20.) 


Bottom center and right-—Special double loop leather picker 
Highly recommended for high speed looms 
The sheet of plastic material in between the two plies of the 
loop gives added strength and long life. (Our No. 45.) 


(OUR WINNER.) 


All of the above leather Pickers can be made with or 
without the bore, and they can be furnished in right- 
hand or left-hand styles, special trims or sizes to your 


specifications. 


Made from extra heavy leather. specially tanned with 


Extra large double loop heavy duty leather picker. 
designed especially for weavers of duck. canvas and similar 


Special size double loop leather picker for silk, 


Heavy single loop, made from the finest grade of 


pure oak tanned leather, a good all around picker. (Our No. 


PHILADELPHIA 
BELTING CO. 


-WE SELL-— 


CASTERS 
Colson 
Bassick 


HAND and PLATFORM TRUCKS 
Colson 
American 


STEEL LOCKERS and SHELVING 
Standard 
Lyon 


INDUSTRIAL PNEUMATIC 
TIRES, WHEELS and CASTERS 
General 


Representing 


ODOM MACHINE MFG. CO 
The Colonel Comb Box 
(Ball Bearing Action) 


THE SUNRAY CO 
Roving-Battery Filling and 
Yarn Trucks 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
Roving-Doffing-Lap and 
Conditioning Trucks 


PHILADELPHIA BELTING CO 
Leather Pickers 
Leather Belting 


KING CHEMICAL CO. 
Floor Seal 
Floor Conditioning Machines 
Hand Soaps and Dispensers 
Scrubbing Compounds 


Cc. R. DANIELS CO 
Canvas Baskets and Trucks 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


215 BUILDERS BUILDING 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES & EQUIPMENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TELEPHONE 5-2946 


MATERIAL HANDLING COST CAN BE REDUCED WITH THE PROPER EQUIPMENT 
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tives with modernization or construction 
problems. The memorandum, titled, “How 
Two Similar Plants Can Vary in Construc- 
tion Costs 50 Per Cent orf More. deals 
briefly but concisely in non-technical terms 
with all phases of construction costs: loca- 
tron, site, design, layout, etc. A free COpy 
will be sent to anyone interested. Address 
The McPherson Co., 408 South Main Street, 
Greenville, S. C. 


New Bulletin Aids In 
Instrument Selection 


A completely revised edition of “Taylor 
Guide to Correct Instrument Selection” has 
just been published by Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. In addition to 
giving a comprehensive bird's-eye view of 
the companies’ entire industrial instrument 
line, the field of application of each type of 
instrument is covered as well as its principle 
of operation and range limits. The bulletin 
is prefaced by the basic types of Taylor in- 
struments as the first procedure in the proc- 
ess of logical and intelligent selection of 
instruments. Succeeding pages divide the 
instruments according to the variables to be 
measured or controlled such as temperature, 
humidity, pressure, flow, liquid level, force 
and time cycle. Special function instruments 
are treated separately and include time. 
schedule, pneumatic set, ratio, electric con 
tact, remote pneumatic transmission, expan- 


sion-stem type and self-acting controllers. 
Diaphragm valves, lever motors and pre- 
cision valve positioning units are also in 
cluded in the same section. Other pages 
give descriptions of mercury-in-glass ther- 
mometers for use on industrial apparatus 
and intermittent testing, etched-stem_ ther- 
mometers and hydrometers for laboratories 
and general industrial use; and inforrhation 
on co-ordinated control systems. Illustrations 
are generously used throughout the bulletin 
to show the different types of instruments 
and applications for which they are specific- 
ally designed. Reference is also made to 
availabl« catalogs tor those wishing more 
complete details about any type of instru 
ment described in the bulletin. Write tor 
Bulletin 98170, “Taylor Guide tor Correct 
Instruments Selection,’ to Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester 1, N. Y. 


Light-Weight Truck For 
Fast Maneuvering, Tiering 


A relatively small, light-weight, clectric 
power industrial truck for fast maneuvering 
and tireing loads that are not excessively 
heavy has been developed by Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Designed for 
requirements in large merchandise ware- 
houses, it is equally applicable in many 
manufacturing and shipping departments. 
This newest truck in Elwell-Parker’s “Air 
Rights” series weighs only 4,550 pounds 
including battery, yet it can safely manipu- 
late loads up to 2,000 pounds This feature 
makes it suitable for continuous work where 


Your 


DIXON 


Southern Representatives 


| R. E. L. Holt, Jr., & Associates 


BOX 1474 


Covering The Carolinas and Virginia 


J. W. Davis, Mfg’rs Agent 


BOX 745 
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floors and elevators are of moderate Capac- 
ity. Compact, it can maneuver in narrow 
aisles and areas. Length over-all with 30- 
inch fork is only 96 inches; width 32), 
inches. This with straight-line steering 
mechanism enables it to turn in 60-inch 
intersecting aisles and in 109-inch right- 
angle aisles. A low center of gravity con- 
tributes to safe-handling under all working 
conditions. 

Straight travel speed with full load is 
54 miles an hour. Maximum height of lift 
of fork is 121Yy inches. Lifting speed load- 
ed is at a rate of 28 feet per minute; lower- 
ing load rate 45 feet per minute. Safety 
valves control lifting and lowering. A dual- 
cylinder, low-pressure hydraulic system oper- 
ates the lifting mechanism. Cylinders placed 
at opposite sides in the upright column 
provide extra unobstructed vision for the 
operator. He sits on a form-fitting, air-foam 
cushion with back rest and he can step on 
or off the truck from either side. Construc- 
tion of the truck, motors, controls and other 
mechanical features correspond to those in 
Elwell-Parker standard type trucks. The 
fork is interchangeable with other E-P 
standard attachments. 


Stonhard Co. Product 
Stops Concrete Dusting 


Dusting, caused by trucking and hard 
wear on concrete floors which is injurious 
to both personnel and machinery, can be 
stopped with the application of Stonhard 
Stontop, according to the Stonhard Co., 
1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
13, Pa. Complete information concerning 
the product may be obtained upon request 
to the company, ask for the latest Stonhard 
Stontop Folder. 


New Thy-mo-trol D Drive 
ls Announced By G. E. 


A new low-cost Thy-mo-trol drive, known 
as the Type Hi, has been announced as 
available from stock by General Electric's 
control division. Furnished in _ ratings 
through one-half horsepower, the new drive 
utilizes a simplified half-wave circuit to 
provide d-c flexibility from a-c power. It is 
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specially designed to provide, by the turn 
of a knob at a single control station, smooth 
stepless speed control on small lathes, 
grinders, drill presses, conveyors, pumps 
and packaging equipment. The drive oper- 
ates from 220-volt, 60-cycle a-c (for other 
voltages a suitable anode transformer is 
available). It has a 20-to-1 speed range from 
1;725 to 86 r.p.m. and operates efhciently 
in ambient temperatures from 50° to 104° 
F. It is furnished in either the non-reversing 
or the reversing type, the latter being equip- 
ped with a separate magnetic reversing 
switch. 

Designed for constant-torque loads, under 
normal conditions the new drive has excel- 
lent speed regulation from no load to full 
load. The speed may be preset, or may be 
varied during operation and under load. 
Dynamic braking permits quick stopping. 
With normal industrial voltage fluctuation 
the drive will operate satisfactorily, although 
it does not compensate for changes in line 


voltage. Maximum tube life is obtained 
when the voltage fluctuates no more than 
five per cent. The electronic panel is 
mounted in a compact, ventilated Nema 


Type 1 enclosure. The equipment is easy to 
wire since the terminals are located at the 
front of the panel and separated from the 
tubes by a protective cover. The complete 
drive is easily installed, either separately or 
directly on the machine, and requires little 
maintenance. 


Midwest-Fulton Bulletin 
Describes New Products 


Rotary steam joint and drainage siphon, 
new products engineered for textile mills, 
are illustrated and described. in a bulletin 
just published by the Midwest-Fulton Co., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. The 


that the rotary joint is steam tight, requires 


manufacturer states 
no lubrication nor adjustment tor wear, is 
unaffected by misalignment of dry can jour 
nals, needs no maintenance, incurs minimum 
flexible 
hose joint which enables the suction pipe 
proper between the 
siphon opening and the inner surtace of 


triction losses. The siphon has a 


to ‘maintain clearance 
can, insuring complete and positive removal! 
of water and air. It is as readily installed as 
an ordinary bent type, but affords numerous 
advantages, the company claims. A copy of 


the bulletin and complete information will 
be sent upon request 


Eriez Bulletin Describes 
Magnetic Drum Separators 


A new line of permanent magnetic drum 
separators 1s fully explained and illustrated 
in a four-page three-color bulletin published 
by the Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. The bulle- 
tin gives complete engineéring data and 
tables of operating capacities for 12, 18 and 
24-inch Phan 


tom photographs show internal construction 


permanent magnetic drums 
and placement of magnetic unit in drum 
Cleaning shown 


through the use of diagrams. Complete in 


housing principles are 
formation regarding use, description of va 
rious units and advantages are also given 
For your copy, write Eriez Mfg. Co. 


Warper Reeds 
and Special Reeds 
of all kinds 


EXPANSION COMBS 


Phone 5678 


GREENSBORO LOOM 
REED COMPANY 


for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 
GREENSBORO, WN. C. 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON 
and SILK WEAVING 


Box 1375 


* “vou can count on counters” 


They Are 
Rugged 
Accurate 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
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Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 

Folding Machine Counters 
Special Counters 


Hank Clocks 

Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters 
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Tenter Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
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Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. }. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 
1 Pendleton Street 
Greenville 7646 


6500 of ALL ABSENTEEISM 
is due to the common cold! 


GLYCOL VAPOR, heralded as one of the 10 most important 
developments of war time research, when scientifically dis- 
persed into the air with the new 


A. P. S. VAPOR ROLL 


will sterilize the air and will reduce contamination of infec- 
tious air-borne bacteria almost to the vanishing point. Yet 
the vapor is odorless and harmless. 


The office model VAPOR ROLL is about the size of, and 
looks like, a table top radio. It can be plugged into any 110- 
volt electrical outlet 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


ROSS & WITMER, INC. 


1641 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone 3-6169 


Contracting Engineers for: CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING, FIBER- 
GLASS INSULATION, CORK INSULATION, SHEET METAL WORK. 
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Better Industrial Fabrics Foreseen 


Members of the American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists, at their monthly meeting Jan. 5 in New York 
City, heard F. S. Mapes, head of the mechanical section of 
the Schenectady Works Laboratory, General Electric Co.., 
discuss textiles in the electrical industry covering the usage, 
requirements and shortcomings of textiles in the form of 
yarns, lap, tape, woven cloth, mat, cord and twine. {The 
remarks of another speaker, J. B. Goldberg, are published 
in this issue.—Eds. } 

The following slate of officers took office at the meeting: 
president, George E. Linton, dean of textile department, 
Fashion Institute; first vice-president, Fred W. Noechel, 
Botany Mills, Inc.; second vice president, Stephen S. Marks, 
Daily News Record; secretary, Bernice S. Bronner, textile 
resin department, American Cyanamid Co.; treasurer, Olen 


F. Marks, Industrial Rayon Corp. 


California Girl Named Maid Of Cotton 


Brown-eyed Sue Howell, 19-year-old Bakersfield, Calif., 
college girl, became the West's first Maid of Cotton as she 
smiled her way to the 1949 title at contest finals in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jan. 5. Two Deep South states, Mississippi 
and Tennessee, supplied King Cotton's alternate maids. 
Charming Mary Patterson, 21-year-old University of Ten- 
nessee graduate and director of her own radio program, in 
Knoxville, was named first alternate. Stately Katherine 
Wright, a lithesome University of Mississippi “favorite” 
from Pascagoula, Miss., was chosen second alternate. 

The 1949 maid ts well qualified to serve as King Cotton's 
goodwill and: fashion ambassadress. A sophomore at the 
University of California at Berkeley, she ts a typical Ameri- 
can college girl who radiates charm. Her smile will win 
friends for the cotton industry wherever she goes on the 
six-month tour, for it is the key to her gracious manner and 
winning personality. Maid Sue, who is a blonde, stands five 
feet seven and one-half inches and weighs 130 pounds. She 
has had considerable experience as an amateur fashion 
model. Her first interest in the Maid of Cotton contest 
came when 1948 Maid Matilda Nail of Fort Worth, Tex.. 
visited Bakersfield last Spring. Sue served as a model in the 
cotton fashion show which featured Maid Matilda and at 
that time decided she would like to try for the 1949 title 
and tour. Only last Fall she was chosen as the typical Amer- 
ican college girl by Life magazine and featured as its cover 
girl. 

Maid Sue began her travels Jan. 7, when she boarded an 
American Airlines plane for New York City, where she will 
have a month's training under the direction of Candy Jones 
in Harry Conover’s “Career Girl” course. During her New 
York stay, she will be fitted with a complete wardrobe of 
striking 1949 cotton fashions. Then she will go to Miami 
for her first official appearance. 

Hope Skillman, New York textile designer and converter, 


served as chairman of the board of judges. The 18 finalists 


made their first appearance before the judges and audience 
in informal cotton frocks. Each made a brief statement 
outlining her qualifications and was asked two questions, 
“Why do you like to wear cotton?” and Why do you 
think cotton has become a high-fashion fabric?” From the 
original 18 finalists, ten were selected for a second interview 
with judges. Following the second interview, five girls 
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remained in the contest. Along with the girls who were 
finally chosen Maid and alternates, Lillian De Armon of 
Charlotte, N..C., and Charlotte Hanker, Los Angeles, Calif., 
were in the last competition. Serving as judges with Miss 
Skillman were Harry S. Baker, president of Producers’ Cot- 
ton Oil Co. at Fresno, Calif.; Walter $. Montgomery, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Spartan and Startex Mills and Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Arthur Bower, execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary. of the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange, who also represented the New York and New 
Orleans exchanges; Edward J]. Meeman, Memphis Press 
Scimitar editor; McKay Van Vleet, president of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Carnival Association; and Ed Lipscomb, direc- 
tor of sales promotions and public relations, National Cot 
ton Council. 


Research Reviewed In U.S. D. A. Report 


The story of how research chemists in the U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are making new industrial products 
from agricultural raw materials and helping to expand 
farm markets through chemurgy is told in the annual report 
of the Department's Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, released Jan. 14. Much of the work at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory at New Orleans, La., 
is on cotton fiber and cottonseed, it is stated. The laboratory 
reports continued progress in making cotton textiles resist- 
ant to weather and rotting. Its ‘partial acetylation’’ process, 
the best method so far discovered for making cotton virtu- 
ally rotproof and mildewproof, is in limited commercial 
use. A more recent developed treatment produces a new 
type of cotton fabric known as “aminized” cotton. This 
fabric, unlike ordinary cotton, takes acid wool dyes well 
and can be further modified for superior water repellency, 
rot resistance, and other improved qualities. Treating cot- 
ton cloth to make it take up water more readily is another 
laboratory development at New Orleans. It may prove 
valuable to manufacturers of towelling and similar products. 

A development of the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at Peoria, Ill., announced two years ago, is a process 
for production of textile fibers from the corn proten zein. 
During 1948, one manufacturer began to make zein fiber on 
a commercial scale in a plant capable of turning out some 
214, million pounds a year of this wool-like synthetic. So 
far zein fiber is the most promising textile material synthe- 
sized from protein, the report states. 


A. C. M. A. Preparing For Annual Meeting 


An attendance of approximately 850 persons is expected 
at the 53rd annual meeting of the American Cotton Manuv- 
facturers Association which will be held at the Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel in Palm Beach, Fla., on March 31, April 1 
and 2, it was announced Jan. 14 by F. Sadler Love of Char- 
lotte, N. C., secretary of the association. Reservations re- 
cently opened to the membership and within two weeks 
approximately 5O per cent of the rooms in the hotel, which 
is the largest on the Atlantic seaboard south of Washington, 
had been reserved by executives of Southern textile mills. 
Reservations will be available for associate members, be- 
ginning Jan. 27. All reservations must be made directly 
with the hotel on special forms which will be mailed to the 
associate members by the organization's headquarters in 
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Charlotte. The hotel will not be able to accept requests for 
rooms unless they are made on these forms. 

Special railway facilities are being arranged with the 
Southern and Seaboard Railway companies and there will 
be one or more special trains operated from the Carolinas 
to Palm Beach. Added sleeping accommodations will be 
provided for persons traveling to the convention from the 
Alabama and Georgia areas. Mr. Love explained that it ts 
probable that there will be a special train leaving Charlotte 
on March 30 and arriving in Palm Beach the next morning, 
and leaving Palm Beach the evening of April 2, to return to 
Charlotte April 3. This will be the first time the association 
has held an annual convention in Florida since the group 
was established in 1897. 

Harvey W. Moore of Charlotte, chairman of the board, 
Ellison S. McKissick of Greenville, S. C.., 
dent, and other leaders are planning a program which they 


first vice-prest- 


believe will be of much interest to the membership, which 
represents 85’ per cent of the textile spindles of the South 
and 69 per cent of those of the entire country. One of the 
principal entertainment phases will be the annual banquet, 
which ts to be held Friday night, April 1. 


Cotton Groups Combine For Export Fight 


Four major associations within the cotton textile industry 
have banded together to protect and develop the industry's 
export trade and to combat unfair restrictions on American 
textiles in overseas markets, it was made known Jan. 12. 
The groups engaged in this joint effort are the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, the Cotton-Textile Instt- 
tute and Textile Export Association of the United States. 

A joint committee consisting of representatives of these 
associations, to be known as the Textile Industry Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade, has been formed. The committee 
comprises: American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
Thomas B. Estes of J. P. Stevens Co. and Joseph W. Barnett 
of Cannon Mills: Association of Catton Textile Merchants 

Alonzo F. Bonsal of Joshua‘L. Baily Co. and John C. 
Hughes of McCampbell & Co.; Cotton-Textile Institute 
Floyd W. Jefferson of Iselin-Jefferson Co. and John M. 
Hughlett of Dan River Mills; Textile Export Association 
William C. Planz of Neuss, Hesslein & Co. and N. S. W. 
Vanderhoef of Turner Halsey Export Corp. At its first 
meeting, William C. Planz was elected chairman. For the 
past decade he has been a leader in the movement to expand 
export markets for American textiles through industry-wide 
effort. John W. Murray, secretary-treasurer, Textile Export 
Association and editorial director, Cotton-Textile Institute, 
was named secretary. 

The committee, it was pointed out by Mr. Planz, is a 
direct outgrowth of the critical situation that confronts the 
industry as a result of the sharp decline in exports. In 
1947. the industry exported 1.471,.000.000 yards ot cotton 
goods and 92,000,000 pounds of yarn or close to 15 per 
cent of its output. In 1948, exports amounted to approxi- 
mately 850,000,000 yards of cloth and 25,000,000 pounds 
of yarn. This decline is equal to the drop in cotton con- 
sumption last year of more than 500,000 bales. It ts also 
responsible in great measure for the slackening in opera- 
tions reported in most mill centers. 

A major problem facing the group arises out of the polli- 
cies being pursued by the government in the occupied areas 
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of Japan and Germany. The need for a reasonable rehabili 
tation of the textile industries of these two countries is 
manifest, it is felt, but efforts to accomplish this rehabil: 
tation at the expense of the American industry have already 
met with the disapproval of the trade. The industry has 
continuously insisted that short term pressure to secure 
dollar exchange does not justify diverting cotton goods from 
either Japan or Germany into the United States or into the 
traditional foreign markets of the American industry. 

Mr. Planz emphasized that the industry recognizes that a 
number of countries have had to cut down imports because 
of dollar restrictions but added that far too many have used 
the lack of exchange as a pretext to raise barriers that rep- 
resent nothing more than turning -over entire markets to 
high-cost, inefhcient local industries. He pointed out that 
textile interests in several Caribbean countries are now seek- 
ing to bar American textiles in order to obtain monopolistic 
prices for their own goods. 

Mr. Planz also pointed out that while tariff rates on cot- 
ton goods entering the United States have been reduced 
through reciprocal trade agreements, no concessions have 
been obtained on American goods entering foreign markets. 
In many large textile consuming areas of the world, foreign 
producers have managed to obtain preferential treatment 
and up to now, he declared, no effort has been: made to 
secure for American textiles overseas the equal treatment 
accorded to those shipping goods to the U. S. A. 

“Our major effort,” he declared, “will be to convince 
everyone concerned that a flourishing foreign trade is neces- 
sary to our industry. Without export business it will be 
impossible for the industry to maintain production at profit 
able levels, give employment to 526,000 workers and meet 
an annual payroll of $1,078,500,000. Our program may, be 
summed up in the phrase, ‘textile exports are not expend- 


able.” 


Heineman & Seidman Mark 60th Year 

Heineman & Seidman, textile brokerage organization of 
New York, celebrated its 60th anniversary Dec. 26. A scroll 
signed by 38 employees of the house saluted George Seid- 
man, Bernard Heineman, Sidney Nordenchild and James 
Rogers Brown, all partners, wishing them ‘continued prog- 
ress amid cheerful surroundings.”’ Presentation of the scroll 
was made at a dinner held at the Hotel Lafayette. Fore- 
runner of the present firm was the old house of M. Heine- 
man & Co., founded Dec. 26, 1888. The name of the firm 
was changed to Heineman & Seidman in 1920. Recently- 
made partners are Bernard Heineman, Jr., and David and 
Edward Seidman. 


— — 


Degree Of Uncertainty Noted By Forbes 


According to T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, a degree 
of uncertainty characterizes the outlook for the cotton textile 
industry at the beginning of the new year. ‘High produc- 
tion has marked 1948 but the last quarter of the year 
brought changes in marketing and operating conditions,” 
Mr. Forbes stated. ‘For Georgia,’ he continued, “cotton 
consumption dropped 4.6 per cent, a loss of 87,898 bales 
from the 1947 figure of 1,984,409 bales."’ He cited as 
major problems facing the industry in 1949 rising inven- 
tories of unsold or undelivered goods, rising costs of labor 
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and raw materials, the threat of strikes and a growing de- 
crease in export sales of cotton goods. 

But Mr. Forbes found some favorable factors that justi- 
fied optimism. Mills have made profits in the past few 
years after more than ten years of losses. They have mod- 
ernized equipment; are in a position to increase efficiency 
and quality of goods. They are spending millions to push 
research and through educational foundations, are helping 
textile schools provide more and better graduate engineers 
to direct operations. “Most important of all is the fact that 
national income and buying power are at an undreamed-of 
level. The textile industry is a basic, not a luxury, industry. 
It rises with living standards.” 


Association Issues Fall Color Cards 


The Textile Color Card Association of the United States 
recently issued to its members its Confidential Advance 
Rayon Collection for Fall 1949 and Confidential Advance 
Woolen Collection for Fall 1949. Each card describes 40 
shades which will be incorporated later in the association's 
regular edition of the 1949 Fall Rayon Card and 1949 Fall 
Woolen Card, respectively. 


South’s Textile Gains Cited By Love 

F. Sadler Love of Charlotte, N. C., secretary of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, in an address Jan. 
11 before the Charlotte Association of Credit Men, told the 
group that the South's textile industry has four times as 
many spindles as the North, a complete reversal of the 
situation existing at the beginning of the century. Although 
he expressed pride in the textile industry's record of wage 
increases, Mr. Love warned, however, that ‘the cotton goods 
section of the textile industry is close to pricing itself out 
of the market due to high (ptoduction) costs” stemming 
from “increasing wage costs and increasing raw material 
costs. 

The textile industry is particularly proud of the record 
it has made in wage increases since the war,’ Mr. Love 
continued. “Five general wage increases have been put into 
effect in the cotton mills, which make up the greater portion 
of the industry, and the U. S$. Department of Labor recently 
indicated that from the standpoint of progress made since 
1929 the cotton goods industry has shown a higher per- 
centage increase than any other major industry in America.”’ 


Dedicate Memorial To W. B. Olmsted, Jr. 


Olmsted Hall in Memorial House of St. George's Church, 
Stuyvesant Square, New York City, recently was dedicated 
as a memorial to the late William B. Olmsted, Jr., who was 
vice-president of American Viscose Corp. Mr. Olmsted, 
who died April 15, 1948, was for many years a vestryman 
of the church. Renovation of the auditorium was made 
possible by business associates and other friends of Mr. 
Olmsted. 


Georgia Textile Manufacturers To Meet 


The 1949 convention of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia will be held at the Sheraton Plaza and 
Princess Issena Hotels, Daytona Beach, Fla., May 4-6, it has 
been announced by T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president 
of the organization. Headquarters hotel will be the Shera- 
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SPEED « ACCURACY « PRODUCTION 


PLAIN & UNIVERSAL GREAVES MILLING MACHINES 


Eighteen Spindle Speeds . . . 20 to 1,000 RPM. All speeds and feeds 
through positive hardened lapped alloy steel gears, running in oil 
Heavy alloy steel spindle mounted on oversize precision Timken 
bearings. Rapid traverse in all 6 directions at no extra cost. Coolant 
system with 5 gal. sump in base at no extra cost. Heavy rectangular 
overarm, self oiling arbor support. Write for FREE bulletin 


Exclusive Distributors in North and South Carolina 


Complete Industrial Supplies 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY 


312 N. McDowell P.O. Box 4121 Charlotte, N. C. 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ERECTING, OVERHAULING and FIXING LOOMS—By 
Frank D. Herring—The popular series of articles, which 
appeared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, are now 
available in a single handy volume. 


Cloth Bound—Profusely Illustrated—Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 Charlotte, N. C. 


Or 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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COST SYSTEMS 


SPECIAL 
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COST REDUCTION 
SURVEYS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ton Plaza, situated directly on the beach. However, it will 
be necessary that all non-members of the association be 
accommodated at the Princess Issena Hotel, a block away, 
in view of the limited space available at the Sheraton Plaza, 
and in view of the large number of members who are ex- 
pected to attend. 

All reservations for this year’s gathering are being made 
through the association's executive offices, in Atlanta, and 
requests should be sent to Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, 740 Citizens and Southern National Bank 
Building. The hotels will not accept any reservation re- 
quests. 

This year’s gathering will be the 49th annual meeting of 
the association, which was organized in 1900, and the mem- 
bership of which is composed of the owners and executive 
officers of Georgia's approximately 200 textile manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Presiding over the various sessions will be the associa- 
tion's 37th president, R. Donald Harvey, general manager 
of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale. Other ofhcers and 
directors are as follows: 

N. Barnard Murphy, Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, vice- 
president; L. G. Hardman, Jr., Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce, treasurer; T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, executive vice- 
president; F. L. Carter, Atlanta, secretary; William D. 
Anderson, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon; John P. Baum, M. T. 
Stevens & Sons, Milledgeville; J]. M. Cheatham, Dundee 
Mills, Grifhn; George E. Glenn, Jr., Exposition Cotton 
Mills Co., Atlanta; W. H. Hightower, Jr., Thomaston Mills, 
Thomaston; R. H. Jewell, Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chick- 
amauga; L. L. Jones, Jr., Canton Cotton Mills, Canton; 


.R. C. Jordan, Jr., Jordan Mills, Columbus; A. T. Matthews 


Silvertown; A. ]. 


Morse, Clark Thread Co., Albany; 


| Henry W. Swift, Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus; Sam H. 


Swint, Graniteville Co., Augusta; and Henry McD. Tich- 
enor, Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe. 


Synthetic Shipments Valued At $705 Million 


The value of products shipped by manufacturers of rayon, 
synthetic fibers and related products totaled $705 million in 
1947, according to preliminary figures released Jan. 4 by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. This 


| figure is almost three times as large as the 1939 total of 
$247 million. Rayon yarn accounted for the greater part of 


the value of shipments in both years; in 1947 plants classi- 
fed in this industry shipped approximately $502 million 
worth of packaged rayon yarn; $80 million of staple and 
tow; $3 million of rayon waste; $99 million of synthetic 
fibers, cellulose sausage casings, caps, bands, and sponges 
and $21 million of other products. In volume terms 1947 
rayon yarn production amounted to 746.9 million pounds 
compared with 328.6 million pounds in 1939. 

Value added by manufacture in the rayon, synthetic fibers 
and related products industry amounted to $448 million in 
1947, an increase of about 166 per cent over the $169 mil- 
lion of value added by this industry in 1939. A similar 
percentage increase was shown for salaries and wages, with 
average employment increasing less than 30 per cent. Dur- 
ing 1947 the industry's expenditure for new plant and 
equipment amounted to nearly $68 million as compared 
with about $18.5 million for 1939. 

These statistics are derived from a preliminary tabulation 
of manufacturers’ reports in the 1947 Census of Manufac- 
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tures. Final and more detailed figures will be included in 
the census publication, “Industrial Organic Chemicals,” 
which will be published and offered for sale by the Super. 
intendent of Documents early next Spring. Similar prelim- 
inary and final releases will be issued for other manufactur- 
ing industries over the next four or five months. Totals for 
the United States and for each of the states will be released 
in March or April. These will be followed by detailed sta- 
tistics for states, industrial areas, counties and cities. A list 
of the separate publications and complete volumes of the 
1947 Census of Manufactures is available on request from 
the Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, Washington 
23, BB. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures is the first to be taken 
since 1939. This census was suspended during the war 
period so that the facilities of the Census Bureau could be 
devoted to the collection of special statistics required by the 
war agencies. 

GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1947 AND 1939 
(Money figures in millions of dollars, man-hours in millions of 


hours ) 
Item 1947 1939 

Number of establishments 38 
All employees: 

Number (average for the year) 71,882 55,471 

Wages .. $199.9 $75.2 
Production and related workers: ! 

Number (average for the year) 57,857 48,332 

Man-hours, total 116.8 

Wages, total $150.4 $60.0 
Value added by manufacture* $447.9 $168.6 | 


Cost of materials, fuel, electricity and contract 

work $262.6 $78.5 
Value of products produced $710.5 $247.0 
Value of products shipped $705.3 

Note: Data for 1939 include the operations of four plants which 
produced, in addition to products of this industry, considerable 
quantities of transparent wrapping material. For 1947, departmen- 
tal reports were obtained for these plants so that their operations 
could be allocated between synthetic fibers industry and the plastics 
materials industry. Figures tor 1939 are therefore overstated to the 
extent that the four plants produced transparent wrapping material 
in 1959. 

*Value of products produced less cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, electricity and contract work. 


N.C. Industrial Safety Parley May 4-6 


The 19th annual North Carolina Statewide Industrial 
Safety Conference will be held May 4-6 at the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, N. C., according to an an- 
nouncement by H. S. Baucom, director of safety for the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission. 

It has also been announced that the tenth annual South- 
ern Safety Conference will be conducted March 6-8 at 
Tampa, Fla., with the Hillsboro Hotel as conference head- 
quarters. 


Groups Confer With Military Planners 


40 | 


Cotton and wool sub-committees of the Munitions Board | 


Textilé Industry Advisory Committee conferred with gov- 
ernment military planners in Washington Jan. 12-13, bring- 
ing them up to date on industry production facilities. The 


cotton sub-committee discussed the following subjects with | 


the board: (1) the status of plans to stock-pile long and 
extra-long staple cotton and cotton seed; (2) availability of 
fine fabrics, such as typewriter or balloon cloth for military 
purposes; current and prospective supply of wiping cloth; 
duck webbing, and (3) any potential military uses for non- 
woven fabrics. The wool body reviewed the following 
matters: (1) advisability of raw wool stock-piling and what 
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form should this take; (2) effectiveness of the new high- 
draft spinning process on cut staple; (3) wool for blankets; 
and (4) statistical condition of cut staple, and the limita- 
tions on the uses of cut staple. 


Report To Stockholders On Investigation 


A letter to stockholders of Textron, Inc., regarding the 
Congressional investigation of the closing of the Nashua, 
N. H., mills of the firm was distributed Dec. 31 over the 
signature of Royal Little, Textron’s president. The letter 
provides in summary form a report on the investigation 
conducted by a sub-committee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The hearings have been 
completed and the sub-committee is preparing for consid. 
eration by the full Senate Committee a report and recom- 
mendations for legislation. 


History Of Pepperell Told In Book 


The history of Pepperell Mfg. Co. from 1844 to 1945 is 
traced expertly and interestingly in Pepperell’s Progress, by 
Evelyn H. Knowlton, a 5il-page volume published by 
the Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. The 
book is a record of business success, undramatic and pro- 
longed success. It is an honest and unvarnished account, 
one in which facts are drawn directly from original records 
and set forth objectively. In her treatment of business tech- 
niques over a century, the author deals with four principal 
aspects: procurement of supplies, finance, production, and 
marketing. She reveals the factors involved in such top- 
policy decisions as the company’s choice of. executives and 
its willingness to give them a free hand. She also brings 
out the importance of the second line of management: mill 
agents, superintendents, and overseers. 

Mrs. Knowlton has based her book on the original rec- 
ords and on interviews with many past and present officers 
and employees of Pepperell Mfg. Co. Her varied experi- 
ences during her many years at the graduate school of busi- 
ness administration of Harvard University result in a book 
of real importance to business men, economists, historians 
and general readers. Pepperell’s Progress is the 13th book 
in the series of Harvard Studies in Business History. 

Pepperell’s unit at Lindale, Ga., is featured in Pep perell- 
Lindale, 1948, recently published by the.firm. A photo of 
each person employed at the mill is in this hard-covered 
book, printed on coated paper, the individuals being group- 
ed by the number of years of service at Lindale. Other 
photos in this picture book include the various classes in the 
Pepperell grammar school and junior high school, as well 
as views in the mill, scenes in the village, and groups in- 
volved in activities that make up the social and civic life of 
Lindale. 


New Textile Dictionary Made Available 


Of interest to persons in all phases of the textile imdustry 
is a new book, A Comprehensive Dictionary of Textile 
Terms,” by Alfred Higgins, formerly head of the textile 
designing and cloth analysis department of the Bradford 
Durfee Technical Institute, in collaboration with Rudolph 
L. LaVault, instructor of economics at the same institute. 
The book was published by the Dover Press of Fall River, 
Mass. In a foreword, William D. Fales, head of the textile 
school at the Rhode Island School of Design, states: ‘The 
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need for a comprehensive dictionary of textile terms was 
never more apparent than at this time. In these days of new 
fibers and fabrics and new terminology, a clarification of 
the old terms as well as the newer ones is most timely. The 
work of Mr. Higgins and Mr. LaVault will prove of value 
not only to those now in the textile industry but also to the 
many young men and women now in textile schools. The 
authors have well demonstrated their years of experience 
and their willingness to pass on to others the knowledge 
they have acquired.” 


Reassure Customers Of Two Rayon Firms 


I. Rogosin, president of Beaunit Mills, Inc., which last 
month acquired controlling interest in North American 
Rayon Corp. and American Bemberg Corp., stated recently 
that it is the intention of Beaunit to distribute the entire 
production of the two rayon yarn producing companies to 
their present customers. Beaunit acquired control of the 
firms for $17,111,126, the transaction being completed at 
the New. York ofhce of the Office of Alien Property, De- 
partment of Justice, with the transfer of stock seized in 
August, 1947, under the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

“Beaunit Mills, Inc., will not use, directly or indirectly, 
any of their yarns in its own mills or subsidiaries,’ Mr. 
Rogosin said, referring to the rayon yarn producing com- 
panies. “A commitment to this effect was made to the gov- 
ernment. 

‘Even without this commitment we would follow such a 
policy of yarn distribution because it is the logical and prop- 
er thing to do. Our production of viscose rayon yarn at 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., together with the production of 
our plant under construction at Coosa Pines, Ala., will be 
more than we will be able to consume. The excess of vis- 
cose filament rayon yarn will be sold to the textile and allied 
trades. We will still be in the market for the purchase of 
large quantities of acetate rayon yarn.” 


New P. & S. Equipment Is Described 


Rocar is the name applied to the entirely new type of 
equipment for opening wool or similar fibers, preparatory 
to scouring or other processing, according to Proctor Prog- 
ress, the house organ of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. Proctor 
engineers have worked closely with Bryan Leonard of East 
Weymouth ( Mass.) Wool Scouring Co. where the first of 
these units have been in operation more than a year. 

This system represents a new high in efficiency for wool 
opening. The system combines much greater output than 
could ever be achieved previously, it is claimed. At the 
same time, improved opening of the wool and more gentle 
treatment of the fibers results. On top cf all of these, the 
system represents a great simplification of machinery. Pres- 
ent commercial equipment is limited to capacities of about 
1,500 to 3,000 pounds per hour, per machine. The Rocar 
replaces the bale breaker, picker, and cylinder wool opener, 
thus combining all three into one high capacity, gentle 
opening and feeding device. 

In a two-section Rocar, wool is dumped into a magazine 
feed and piled as high as the sides of the hopper will per- 
mit. The conveyor which supports the wool ratchets for- 
ward feeding the dool to the first Rocar section. Just before 
entering the first section, there is a retractable pin beater 
which breaks down roughly piled wool and feeds a uniform 
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layer through the feed hopper to the first section. The wool 
is worked in the first section and then passed into the sec- 


ond section for more working before the wool is disc iy | 
from the machine to a conveyor. The Rocar may be le- 
signed as either a one or two-section machine depending, 
upon the mill's requirements. | 

A recently developed, | 


semi-automatic blending system | 


for moderate size mills is said to offer many of the advan- 
tages of completely automatic blending, yet does not involve 
nearly as great an investment in equipment. This system 
is composed of a Proctor & Schwartz. super-picker with a 


long conveyor apron, a ceiling condenser, a cross conveyor, 


two spreader aprons and two long-roller distributor con- 
veyors. 

The operation is simple and may be varied to meet in- | 
Workmen lay | 
component stocks of the blend on the floor beside the long | 
If that all that 
is necessary is to spread the stocks along the entire length 


dividual mill requirements. out, weighed 


feed apron of the picker. apron ts in a pit, 


of the apron one layer after another. The sto ks are then 
run through the picker and conveyed by a pipe to the cerl- | 
ing condenser. From the condenser, stock is deposited onto | 
a cross conveyor which conveys to either of the spreader 


aprons for transferal to one of the roller distributor con- 


veyors, which is suspended from the ceiling. | 
The rolls revolve in a forward direction until the entire | 


conveyor has been cov ered with stock, and then every other 


roll reverses itself and the rolls become feed rolls, dropping 
the stock to the floor, laying the first layer of the blend. 
When all of the stock is in this blended pile, it again 1s 


fed to the picker apron, goes through the picker and on to 


the card room. If necessary, after the second picking the | 
stock may be conveyed to the second roller distributor, de- 
posited on the floor in a blended pile and then put through 


the picker the third time. | 


Machinery Firm Host At Football Game 


Foster Machine Co. of Westfield, Mass., producer of tex- 
tile equipment, was host to some 100 representatives of 
Ga., area at the New Year's 
Day Peanut Bow! football game in Columbus between Fitz- 
gerald high school, Georgia Class A champions, and West- 
field high school, western Massachusetts champions. 
Machine Co.., 
100 seats on the 40-yard line for the intersectional high- 
school football game. 


textile firms in the Columbus. 


Foster 
as a good will gesture, purchased a block of 


Company representatives who ar- 
ranged plans for entertaining the firm's customers at the 
game included Fred Brooks, the firm's salesman at Atlanta, 
Ga.; EdwinEly of Westfield and Ernest Doge, salesman 
at the Charlotte, N. C., office. 


Floor Prices On Raw Silk increased 

Price increases of from ten to 20 cents for Japanese raw 
silk shipped from stock in Japan were made known by the 
S. C. A. P. textile division recently. These floor prices F. 
O. B. Japan were guaranteed as minimums for shipment 
from Japan during 1949 for the various grades of raw silk, 
it was stated. No further sales of raw silk from Japan will 
be made at the 1948 price levels, according to the textile 
division. Sales of raw silk from stocks in the United States 
will continue to be made at the 1948 official prices guaran- 


teed as minimums to March 31, 1949. Mintmum prices 
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guaranteed on stocks in the United States for subsequent 
1949 quarters will be announc ed at least 15 days before the 


end of each quarter. 


Package Doffing Apparatus Patented 


According to Paul B. Eaton, Patent No. 2,446,416 has 
been granted to C. W. Geier of Robbins, N. C., and as- 
signed to R. E. L. Holt, Jr., of Greensboro, N. C., on an 
apparatus for doffing and donning bobbins, spools and the 
like in a twisting frame or spinning frame. The invention 
comprises a suitable carriage mounted on trackways on the 
side of the twisting or spinning frame and this carriage has 
means for holding two upper packages and two lower pack- 
ages of yarn, the upper ones being filled with complete 
packages of yarn ready to be installed on the machine and 
the bottom ones being provided to recerve the empty bob- 
bins, or spools from the machine in a doffing and donning 
operation. 

V. E. Gonsalves, assignor to American Enka Corp. of 
Enka, N. C., on a thread guide and Robert R. Barnes of 
Candler, N. C., on a stop-motion mechanism for a loom, are 
other recent recipients of patents. 


Yarn Price Cut Aids Inflation Fight 


The carded cotton yarn segment of the textile industry is 
making an effective move against inflation, according to 
figures recently released. Used largely sn the manufacture 
of underwear and hosiery, this yarn currently is priced more 
than 14 per cent below what it was when O. P. A. controls 
were lifted in November, 1946. E. O. Fitzsimons of Char- 
lotte, N. C., president-treasurer of the Carded Yarn Asso- 
ciation, released statistics on the yarn following publication 
recently of the results of a study made by the Textile In- 
formation Service. The latter study showed that cotton ma- 
terials made by the industry as.a whole are now selling at 
practically old O. P. A. levels. 

Concerning cotton carded yarn, Mr. Fitzsimons said that 
the last price set by the O. P. A. on 10-1 yarn (a basic 
count in the industry) was 64.49 cents a pound. In contrast, 
the current price quoted is 55 cents a pound, showing a re- 
duction of 9.49 cents. 

It was pointed out that the lower yarn costs are in the 
face of continued high cotton costs. Due to the high loan 
value guaranteed by the government, Mr. Fitzsimons said, 
All indications point to higher, rather than lower, cotton 
costs to the mills.” This despite a current bumper cotton 
crop. The yarn official added that as a result of heavy ab- 
sorption of costs by carded yarn manufacturers, virtually all 
overtime operations have been discontinued and consider- 
able curtailment of basic operations is already in effect. 


Tool Engineers Group To Meet March 10-12 


The 17th annual meeting of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers will be held March 10-12 in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., according to an announcement by Irwin F. Holland, 
president of the society.. Tool engineers from throughout 
this country and Canada will gather in the Hotel William 
Penn for a series of technical sessions on new developments 
and problems in the tool engineering and related fields. 

‘Dissemination of technical information is the primary 
reason for the society's existence,"’ Mr. Holland pointed out. 
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“And 1949 marks the beginning of an expanded program 
in which we seek to bring the very best material available 
to our members. One feature of this new program is the 
preprinting of all papers presented so that members who 
are especially interested may have the material for their 
hiles.”’ 

Tours of plants in the Pittsburgh area, always a major 
feature of A. S. T. E. national meetings, will offer tool 
engineers a unique opportunity to view operations in a 
wide variety of industries. Climax of the three-day program 
will be the national banquet on Saturday evening, March 
12, in the ballroom of the Hotel William Penn which will 
feature an address by a leading industrialist from the Pitts- 
burgh area. National officers and officers of the Pittsburgh 
chapter will be installed. 


Plan National Electronics Conference 

The 1949 National Electronics Conference will be held 
Sept. 26-28 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, it 
was announced recently by G. H. Fett, professor of elec- 
trical engineering, University of Illinois, and newly-elected 
president of the conference, after the annual meeting of the 
board of directors at Illinois Institute of Technology. A. W. 
Graf, Chicago patent attorney, was named chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Sponsors of the annual event are Illinois Institute of 
Technology, University of Illinois, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers. 


Approve Standard For Sheets, Pillowcases 

Buying organizations and retailers can now be assured 
that the sheets and pillowcases they order will meet mini- 
mum standards of quality. National standards to be known 
as American Standard Specifications for Bleached Cotton 
Bed Sheets and Pillowcases have just been made available 
following approval by a majority of manufacturer, retailer, 
and consumer interest groups under the procedures of the 
American Standards Association, and have been developed 
under the sponsorship of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. To be sure that they receive sheets that meet these 
minimum standards of quality, buyers can specify on their 
purchase orders that sheets and pillowcases shall meet or 
exceed the American Standards for the various types. -They 
can get this information through to their customers by ask- 
ing manufacturers to attach specification labels to the sheets 
and pillowcases. 

These standards define important quality factors for five 
types of sheets. They establish minimum breaking strengths 
for both warp and filling, indicating relative strength and 
durability of the fabrics; the maximum per cent of sizing 
which may be added to the fabrics of the different types; 
the weight by ounces per square yard, indicating the relative 
amount of cotton in the fabrics; the number of stitches per 
inch in the seams and hems. Methods of test and tolerances 
also are defined. The five types are named according to the 
combined thread count of warp and filling and the kind of 
yarn used. 

The new American Standards for sheets and pillowcases 
were arrived at through the regular process of the American 
Standards Association by which all the parties at interest— 
makers, distributors, and users—arrive at substantial agree- 
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ment. The procedure, though voluntary, is not simple. The 
development of the sheet standards has had a long history. 
They were requested 21 years ago by the American Home 
Economics Association. The steps they went through dur- 
ing that 21 years have been described by Carol Willis Mof- 
fett, who represents the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation on the committee responsible for the work. Mrs. 
Moffett says, “At that time, 45 persons representing 59 
organizations of manufacturers, distributers, and consumers 
met in conference to consider whether the project was feasi 
ble. They agreed without a dissenting voice that it was. 

A smaller committee was selected, representing all in- 
terests, which was to determine the characteristics of sheets 
which should be defined, how they were to be defined, how 
they were to be tested, and how they were to be stated in 
the standard. Research work was done and within a relative- 
ly short time, standards had been formulated. 

“Then they ran into stormy going. Because sheet stand- 
ards were the first to be undertaken in the consumer goods 
field through the American Standards Association, fears 
arose about their effect on competition. These fears, which 
seem merely quaint now, were very real then. They began 
to diminish when some manufacturers used specification 
labels, some of them very much like the standard defini- 
tions of sheeting qualities which now have been accepted. 
These specification labels were the fruit of the co-opera- 
tion of manufacturers, retailers and consumers on the sheet 
standards because each interest got a chance to understand 
the others’ viewpoints better.” 

The American Standard Specifications for Bleached Cot- 
ton Bed Sheets and Pillowcases, L4.1-1948, can be obtained 
from the American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., for 25 cents per copy. 


New Process For Making Fabric Ribbon 


A new process for making a fabric ribbon superior in 
sheen to even pure silk satin has been announced by Freyd 
berg Bros.-Strauss, ribbon manufacturer. Known as Texray, 
the ribbon is made by laminating a rayon warp to an ace- 
tate film. This eliminates the woof, yet gives substantially 
the same appearance as a woven fabric, but with added 
luster as the plus factor. Exceptionally smooth and lustrous, 
the ribbon is now being manufactured in widths ranging 
from ths to four inches. 

The process makes possible perfect precision in design 
in all patterns, without the slightest deviation, it is claimed. 
It is also possible to print Texray in a large variety of pat- 
terns for many purposes. Another interesting feature of the 
ribbon is that, although crisp in appearance, it is actually 
very soft in texture. Texray also has great tensile strength 
and ties easily. Special machinery, developed for the new 
manufacturing method, will turn out large quantities of 
ribbon in the coming year, with a full production schedule 
already under way. 


Decorative Fabrics Priced More Realisticly 


James L. Fri, president of the Upholstery and Drapery 
Fabric Manufacturers Association, recently stated that the 
trade now regards prices for upholstery and drapery fabrics 
as being ‘very realistic.” 

According to a survey recently completed by Mr. Fri, 
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fabric producers, furniture manufacturers and merchandise 


managers of home furnishings, in wide majority, feel that 
the upholstery and drapery fabric division of the textile in- 
dustry has substantially completed its post-war adjustment. 
Asserting that prices are now very realistic, Mr. Fri said 
they are based on the lowest yarn and material costs ex- 
pected. He said that wage rates are firm or rising and 
operating margins are low. In fact, he said, operating mar- 
gins are too low for profit in many lines and actual manu- 
facturing costs—material, labor and overhead must sooner 
or later be reflected in selling prices, 

Experienced and responsible buyers realize that price re- 
ductions, if any, at the market will be cn minor lines and 
will come primarily from those who are temporarily sacri- 
hcing profits to get immediate business or from quality de- 
terioration, neither of which makes for long-range depend- 
able sources of supply or for satisfactory service to the con- 
sumer, Mr. Fri said. 

Manufacturers, up to the present time, have been sympa- 
thetic in some degree to the policy of cautious buying be- 
cause of the uncertainties in primary textile markets, he 
said, but with the adjustment period for decorative fabrics 
now substantially completed, this industry has placed itself 
and the retail buyer in a position to move forward with 
greater confidence in line with the general business pattern. 
The composite opinion of analysts 1s for “a continued high 
level of employment, income and business activity,’ at least 
for the next several months, Mr. Fri said. “Competition 
is expected to increase, but this is neither a seller's or buy- 
er's market. The outlook for both the producer and the 
distributor will be largely influenced by the soundness of 
individual company policy and by the intelligence and 
understanding with which buyers and sellers work construc- 
tively together in their mutual responsibility to efficiently 
serve the consumer,” he concluded. 


Patents Replaceable Drop Wire For Loom 


Harry F. Weddington of Salisbury, N. C., according to 
Paul B. Eaton, has been granted a patent on a replaceable 
drop wire for a loom in which he has taken the conven- 
tional drop wire and angularly severed one of the side por- 
tions of the same and has provided a slidable closure mem- 
ber for the severed side portion, whereby when the drop 
wire becomes broken or damaged, the slidable closure mem- 
ber may be moved from over the severed portion of the 
side of the drop wire and the drop wire may thus be re- 
moved without the necessity of removing the adjacent drop 
wires to allow the drop wire to be slid off the sliding bar 
in a conventional warp stop-motion mechanism for looms. 


Science Helps Secure King Cotton’s Crown 


Scientific research mn recent years has brought remarkable 
improvements in rayon, nylon, and other synthetic fibers, 
thus greatly expanding their markets. Can research do the 
same for cotton? The answer is yes, according to scientists 
of the U. S$. Department of Agriculture's Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry. Laboratory and industrial 
developments already demonstrate that cotton can be “‘tailor- 
made” for special uses through chemistry and modern tech- 
nology. And the increased mechanization of cotton farm- 
ing—-which may well revolutionize Southern agriculture 
just as drastically as the cotton gin did 150 years ago— 
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promises to lower cotton’s production costs substantially 
below those of rayon and most other competing materials. 

These possibilities, say bureau researchers, indicate that 
cotton is by no means ready to abdicate as king of the 
textile-fiber world. They emphasize, however, that con- 
tinued research and more widespread adoption of mechani- 
cal methods of cultivation and harvesting are necessary, if 
cotton 1s to meet the rising challenge to its markets from 
improved synthetic fibers. Evidence in support of these 
conclusions was presented recently at the Southwestern 
regional meeting of the American Chemical Society in 
Shreveport, La., by Dr. Walter M. Scott, director of the 
bureau's Southern Regional Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans, and by Robert B. Evans, in charge of commodity 
and industrial surveys for the laboratory. 

The cotton industry, Evans pointed out, is acutely aware 
that much larger amounts are being spent today for research 
on rayon than on cotton, despite cotton's greater volume of 
production and dollar-wise importance in the nation’s econ- 
omy. The rayon industry now devotes about $10,000,000 a 
year to research on improving the quality and versatility of 
its product, much more than the total allotted by govern- 
ment and private research agencies to cotton. Yet consump- 
tion of rayon in the United States is less than one-third 
(about 30 per cent) of cotton consumption. 

“‘Cotton,”” Mr. Evans said, 
metals.” 


“ts to textiles what tron ts to 
Value of the cotton crop to Southern farmers in 
1947 amounted to 114 billion dollars for lint and an addi- 
tional quarter billion dollars for cottonseed—or about one- 
third of the South's total cash income last year. Until 1946, 
cotton was the country's most important cash crop, and dur- 
ing the last two years it has ranked second only to wheat. 
(Although corn ts the most valuable single crop grown in 
the United States, most of it is fed on farms rather than 
sold for cash.) 

In discussing the progress of cotton investigations at the 
Southern Regional Laboratory, Dr. Scott stated that “‘re- 
search can meet and is meeting many of the needs of cotton 
in its present challenged position.” He emphasized that 
the chemical structure of cotton (mostly cellulose) is ideal 
for applying treatments to convert the fiber to new cellulose 
compounds with a wide range of usefulness. 

The laboratory has developed chemical finishing methods 
to make cotton absorb water more readily (for improved 
towel fabrics) or to make it water repellent. Other proc- 
esses. enable cotton to resist the effects of light and weather 
(in awnings and other outdoor fabrics) and give it increased 
electrical and heat resistance for use in insulating fabrics 
and such products as covers for mangels and presses used 
by the laundry industry. A laboratory process called “partial 
acetylation,’ now in limited commercial use, makes cotton 
fabric virtually rotproof and mildewproof without altering 
its characteristic feel and appearance. Cotton can also be 
made flame resistant or suitable for dyeing with colorful 
wool dyes. Improving cotton textile machinery is a further 
aim of the laboratory's research. Equipment and methods 
have been developed to substantially increase the uniformity 
and “‘fatigue life’’ of cotton tire cord and tire fabric, which 
is still the most important single use for cotton. As Mr. 
Evans pointed out, the tire-cord field is one in which rayon. 
is most aggressively challenging cotton’s supremacy. In 
1947 rayon was used in 40 per cent of all tire fabric pur- 
chased. 

Fundamental research on the nature of cotton fibers is a 
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basic element in the laboratory's research program. Among 
the practical developments to which it has led is a simple 
and effective test for classifying cotton according to its de- 
gree of maturity. This test, based on difference in dyeing 
properties of mature and immature cotton fibers, is already 
being used by a number of cotton mills to step up efficiency 
of operations and improve the uniformity of cotton prod- 
ucts. Although mature fibers are better for many uses, the 
laboratory has demonstrated that immature cotton is superior 
tor making water-resistant fabrics, because of its greater 
ability to close the “‘pores’’ of the fabric by swelling in the 
presence of water. 


Problems Of Wool Industry Studied 


Problems of tbe wool ark are being attacked from 
many sides by agencies of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture under the Research and Marketing Act. A review by 
the R. M. A. shows studies under way in the current fiscal 
year include work on improved standards for wool and 
mohair, improved packaging of domestic clips, an analysis 
of wool requirements and ‘sources of supply, the cleaning 
and scouring of grease wool, utilization of wool grease, and 
research on the fundamental characteristics of wool as a 
means of developing new and improved uses. Wool studies 
follow closely the recommendations of the Wool Advisory 
Committee, 11 men named for the purpose of counselling 
with federal and state. agencies on wool work under the 
R. M. A. 

Wool research also may be carried out in the states with 
funds appropriated for that purpose. This research includes, 
in addition -to work by the individual state agricultural ex- 
periment stations, regional research in which two or more 
states co-operate on problems that concern the wool industry 
in more than one state. Wool activities with R. M. A. 
funds also may include educational, service and marketing 
work by state extension services, state departments of agri- 
culture or bureaus of markets, and by other states agencies. 

Problems under attack by the U.S. D. A. and its agencies 
include: improved standards for wool and mohair; skirting 
and sorting of wool; preparing wool for marketing through 
co-operatives; domestic wool requirements and sources of 
supply; cleaning and scouring grease wool; fabrics from 
wool .of known origin; utilization of wool grease; funda- 
mental characteristics of wool; extension work in wool mar- 
keting; and experiment stations’ wool research. 


Vinyon Gives Carpet Hand-Carved Effect 


American, Viscose Corp. Jan. 3 confirmed reports that the 
vinyl resin plastic used in the new “carved” broadloom an- 
nounced recently by the Firth Carpet Co. is its Vinyon HH 
resin staple. The Vinyon staple is credited with giving the 
carpeting an embossed or hand-carved effect which is both 
more permanent and more pronounced than previous meth- 
ods. It was emphasized that the Vinyon staple is not 
cheaper than the wool with which it is blended. Rather it 
is more expensive. The net result, however, is a fine quality 
carpeting at a lower price than has been possible heretofore 
in comparable floor coverings. 

In addition to the primary advantage of a permenently 
embossed effect, the Vinyon resin fibers make the carpeting 
less attractive to moths, mildew or other fungi, since the 
Vinyon fiber is impervious to these pests. Vinyon resin 
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PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quolity. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAT CRABB & CO., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, J. 


V 22 


SIZING + PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS « ALKALIES 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDELWOOUEY 


Ss 
CHEMICAL 
748 ATL AMT A 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 


Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYFIELD - STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 


Plant and Office 
1314 West Second Ave. - Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 
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fibers also won't burn, nor will they absorb water. The 
new carpeting is “new in design, in construction and in 
technical composition,’’ according to Harold E. Wadely, 
president of Firth. It is the result of five years’ develop- 
ment by Firth scientists, technicians and stylists and attains, 
Mr. Wadely said, a goal carpet manufacturers have worked 
toward for years: the production of a combination of high 
and low pile yarn on an Axminster loom, with an effect 
similar to the so-called low wire background of the Wilton 
process. 

There have been a number of previous attempts to pro- 
duce the high-style, carved effect by the Axminster process, 
but none has been too successful. The most nearly success- 
ful was a combination of sharply twisted and straight yarns, 
in which the straight yarns when the carpet was new bloom- 
ed above the level of the twisted yarns. With wear, the 
twist had a tendency to unwind and rise above the surface 
of the high yarn, obscuring the pattern effect. In other ex- 
periments threads were left out at intervals to outline the 
pattern, but this made the carpeting tend to expose the 
backing and otherwise failed to attain the true carved effect. 
As a result, quality carved carpets have for years been pro- 
duced largely as chenilles, with a lush, heavy pile, then 
hand-carved or sheared in the desired pattern. The hand- 
work is, of course, expensive. In addition, the carving in 
certain light-backed constructions tends to weaken the car- 
pet. 

The use of Vinyon staple results in a stronger carpet of 
heavy, sound construction with excellent wearing qualities 
on the principle of a closely woven. generously piled 
Axminster. It is not weakened by cutting. Rather the Vin- 
yon staple actually anchors the background yarns into the 
constructional backing to a degree seldom found in ma- 
chine-made carpeting. 


Textile Machines In Lower Demand 


Southern New England textile machinery manufacturers 
report that a reduction in new orders will result in a down- 
ward revision of 1949 production schedules in a move to 
spread operations equally over the coming year. It was 
explained that curtailment of operations would not result 
in any substantial lay-offs in the textile machinery plants 
because the accent would be on a reduction of overtime. A 
slowdown in foreign business, particularly in Europe, was 
given as one reason for the slackening of new orders. 


Time, Temperature Control Discussed 


Though many factors are involved in the rate of dye 
liquor exhaustion, none can be more easily and exactly con- 
trolled than time and temperature, states C. W. Bowden, 
Jr., writing in Instrumentation, a publication of Brown In- 
strument Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Long experience of master dyers has demonstrated the 
necessity for a carefully controlled time-temperature sched- 
ule in piece goods dyeing, says Mr. Bowden. The time- 
temperature relationship not only affects the rate of dye 
liquor exhaustion, but also influences the economy of the 
operation. Furthermore, controlled time and temperature 
are essential in shade matching, he stated. 

When time and temperature are regulated, the dyer is 
better able to devote his attention to the chemical aspects 
of his problem. The result is improved dyeing and often a 
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saving in man-hours, he claims. In most dyeing schedules, 
it is mecessary to raise dye bath temperature at a controlled 
rate to a preselected level and to maintain that level for a 
predetermined time. 

To accomplish this, he continues, a time-pattern trans- 
mitter can be employed to position pneumatically the tem- 
perature set point of a recording thermometer with pro- 
portional pneumatic control. The thermometer controller, 
in turn, automatically positions the steam valve so that dye 
liquor temperature exactly follows the temperature set 
point, 

The thin aluminum cam of the transmitter is easily cut 
with tinning shears to meet the requirements of the dyeing 
cycle employed, asserts Mr. Bowden. It is printed with the 
same graduations as the instrument chart, making cut-outs 
easy to prepare. 

Typical of the more complex cycles which can be so han- 
died are the following: (1) raise temperature to 200° F. 
in 25 minutes; (2) hold temperature at 200° F. for ten 
minutes; (3) shut off steam for dye additions for ten min- 
utes; (4) raise temperature to 209° F. in 15 minutes; (5) 
Shut off steam for salt addition for ten minutes; (6) raise 
temperature rapidly to 208° F. and hold for two hours. 

To place the system in operation, the cam of the trans- 
mitter is moved to the start position (minimum ambient 
temperature) and the cam motor switch is turned on. As 
the cam rotates, a follower arm is moved through an arc in 
accordance with the shape of the cam and causes a propor- 
tionate change in output air pressure from the transmitter. 

The transmitter air pressure is connected to an Indexet 
unit in the control thermometer, which pneumatically moves 


NEW YARN IN NEW TYPE SAIL-~—Spinnaker of patented non- 
oscillating design on this Lightning class boat is woven with a 
new high-tensile strength synthetic yarn called Fortisan. manu- 
factured by Celanese Corp. of America. Fortisan should be good 
news to sailing enthusiasts because sail cloth woven with this 
yarn is dimensionally stable-——which is a textile technologist’s 
fancy way of saying that water won't make it shrink and wind 
won't cause it to stretch——two things that a well-bred sail should 
never be caught doing. 
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the set point index so that it always corresponds to the posi- 
tion of the cam follower. 

The control mechanism of the thermometer maintains the 
dye bath temperature at its changing set point and tn this 
manner the dye liquor temperature follows the present time 
arrangement with high precision, Mr. Bowden maintains. 
To provide a warning signal for the operator at the end of 
each dyeing cycle, the cam is cut at this point to cause the 
transmitted pressure to drop below the starting value. 

A pressure-actuated mercury switch can be installed in 
the transmitter air line, set to close its contact when the air 
pressure drops at the cycle end. The warning bell thus 
energized can be silenced by the operator, who simply turns 
the cam manually to the starting position. Where it is de- 
sired, the same electrical impulse which operates the alarm 
signal can be used to shut off the steam supply to the kettle. 
This involves only an electric-pneumatic relay on the air 
line to the control valve. 

The system described has the obvious advantage of em- 
ploying a minimum of equipment, continues Mr. Bowden. 
In addition, it is simple in operation. Characteristics claimed 
for the set-up by Mr. Bowden are: 

Facilitates Shade Matching: By precise duplication of 
time and temperature for each successive dyeing, shade 
differences resulting from temperature deviations are elim- 
inated. 

Signals End of Cycle: The audible alarm device arouses 
the attention of the operator at the end of the dyeing cycle, 
permitting the dyeing machine to be left unattended for 
considerable periods during operation. 

Saves Man-Hours: Because the dyeing machine can be 
operated during most of its cycle without attention, the dyer 
can attend to more machines. 

Saves Steam: Maintenance of exact temperature precludes 
waste of steam or overheating of dye liquor. 


New Type Plastic Upholstery Introduced 


A new type of plastic upholstery was introduced by the 
Du Pont Co. at the Winter exposition of the American 
This 
new Fabrilite supported vinyl plastic sheeting was the fea- 
ture of the Du Pont exhibit on the 17th floor of the mart. 
Since the introduction of synthetic resins in the field of 
upholstery, the Fabrics Division of the Du Pont Co. has 
been using them to produce both a plastic coated fabric and 


Furniture Mart, which opened in Chicago Jan. 3. 


an unsupported sheeting. These have been marketed under 
the Fabrilite trade-mark. Now new engineering techniques 
developed in the Du Pont plants and laboratories at New- 
burg, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn.; have resulted in a new 
kind of plastic upholstery, having the better features of 
both of the other types. This is the new supported plastic 
sheeting. 

According to Ernest J. Braun, director of sales of the 
Fabrics Division, the new upholstery is a quality article 
with eye-appeal and at the same time easy to work in furni- 
ture manufacture. ““The new Fabrilite supported plastic 
sheeting is made with the smooth, slick finish which is now 
so popular in plastic upholstery,’ he said. “At the same 
time, the fabric support to the plastic makes for easier han- 
dling at the furniture factory. This upholstery can be 
sewed, tacked, padded and formed without time-consuming 
special handling.” 
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Tough Tenter Chain 


Now you can get faster tenter speeds with the new 
Butterworth ‘43’° Chain. This 2” pitch chain 
practically eliminates vibration even at high speeds. 
Hardened steel construction. Minimizes impact 
loads and strains. Quick replacement of damaged 
clamps by removing single bolt. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 
Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, Pa 


Butterwort 


H. W. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


~ BARKLEY | 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Salling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Output, Profits To Drop This Year 


Production of cotton textiles in 1949 will fall short of 
the totals reached in 1948 and profits will be much smaller, 
according to Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. In a year-end statement, Dr. Murchi- 
son pointed out that the readjustment in cotton goods prices 
which has been going over for months has now reached 
extreme lengths, insofar as most of the mass-produced 
staples are concerned, and that there should be some recov- 
ery in those items on which values have declined too sharply. 
He also predicted an improvement in sales volume in the first 
quarter as compared with the tempo of demand in the 
Worth markets over the last four to five months. 

During the entire period since Aug. 1, the beginning of 
the cotton year, domestic consumption of cotton has de- 
clined six per cent as compared with the same period in 
1947. The present rate of mill operations, he said, indicates 
a consumption of 8,650,000 bales this cotton year as against 
9,300,000 bales in the 1947-1948 season. This drop in con- 
sumption, he pointed out, represents the efforts of mills to 
respond realistically to current market conditions and espe- 
cially to the shrinkage in export demand. He said that there 
was little likelihood of a recovery in exports in the near 
future and that shipments for 1949 would probably amount 
to about 600,000,000 yards as compared with 850,000,000 
yards in 1948 and the all-time peak of a billion and a half 
yards in 1947. 

Defending the curtailment policies of mills, Dr. Murchi- 
son declared that it would be suicidal for producers to build 
up cloth inventories made from cotton averaging 32 to 35 
cents a pound and with labor rates at an all-time high of 
$1.121/, an hour. This readjustment of mill operations to 
current demand, he stated, is sound procedure and any other 
course at this time would lead to ruin. Despite the slacken- 
ing of mill operations in the last four months, the indus- 
trys payroll in 1948, judging from figures for September 
released by, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, reached an all- 
time high of $1,078,500,000 as compared with $960,800,- 
000 in 1947 and $293,800,000 in 1939. 


The slackening in operations in a number of cotton man- 
ufacturing centers may be accounted for by the necessity to 
bring production in line with the sharp loss in export busi- 
ness, the institute reports. The survey discloses that the 
decline in exports last year as compared with 1947 amounts 
to 620,141,962 square yards of cotton cloth and 64,552,000 
pounds of cotton yarns. Fhis is equivalent to 563,000 bales 
of cotton, close to seven billion spindle hours, about 30,000 
jobs and $51,880,000 in wages. 

While the shrinkage in exports got underway early in 
1948 and has persisted since, it was not until the last quar- 
ter that mills really began to realign production in conform- 
ance with this shrinkage in overseas business. 


J. P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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New Cotton Yarn Rules Are Released 


Distribution of the new and revised cotton yarn rules 
began Jan. 3 in the Philadelphia market, culminating efforts 
of several months during which all branches of the cotton 
yarn industry contributed time and work toward bringing 
trade regulations up to date. 

Copies have been mailed out to all known consumers ot 
cotton sales yarns and all trade groups representing such 
consumers. Initial distribution was 5,000 copies from this 
yarn market alone, it is stated. Additional copies can be 
had by applying to Frank E. Slack, president, Association 
of Cotton Yarn Distributors, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mr. Slack’s group, together with the carded and combed 
yarn spinners, originally promulgated these rules in 1938. 
They were amended in 1941 but not since. Purpose of the 
current amendments is to have them conform with existing 
trade prattices. As now released the rules very concisely 
define all rights and obligations of buyers and sellers. This 
compilation was set up by the Cotton Yarn Rules Council 

In the opinion of members, the uniform observance of 
the new rules will foster a clearer understanding and 
broader acceptance of the value of trade concepts and prin- 
ciples that have been developed from experience extending 
back over many years. 


Cotton Spinning Figures Show November Lag 


The United States Bureau of the Census has reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during November at 
111.9 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week 
basis. This compares with 120 per cent during October this 
year, and 120.6 per cent during November last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Nov. 30 totaled 23,772,000, 
of which 21,231,000 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 23,811,000 and 21,157,000 for Oc- 
tober this year, and 23,797,000 and 21,432,000 for Novem- 
ber a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for November totaled 9,253,000,000 
or an average of 389 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,521,000,000 and 400 for October this year, and 
9,530,000,000 and 400 for November last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Nov. 30 included: in cotton- 
growing states 18,408,000, of which 16,782,000 were 
active, compared with 18,404,000 and 16,709,000 for Oc- 
tober this year, and 18,143,000 and 16,889,000 for Novem- 
ber a year ago, and in New England states, 4,878,000 and 
4,038,000 compared with 4,921,000 and 4,033,000, and 
5,088,000 and 4,146,000. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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COMPANY, INC. 


GREY GOODS + FINISHED GOODS 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Ow GATEWAY 


Head office: 90 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


Hosiery 
Empire State 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND « MEMPHIS + DALLAS « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 
PHOPNIK «+ LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 


FOR SALE 


- 18—7 x 314 Woonsocket Speeders, 160 Spindles each. 
12—-Whitin Combers, Model D-2. 

completely rebuilt. 

frame, 334” gauge, 214” ring. 

frame, 31” gauge, 214” ring. 

complete with Side Shaft. 


new on one side. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 826 Phone 473 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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5—Whitin Combers, Model D-2, with one Sliver 
and one Ribbon Lap machines. All 7 machines 


4—Collins Tape Drive Twisters, 200 Spindles per 
3—Draper Twisters, Band Drive, 172 Spindles per 


i—Saco-Lowell No. 7 Evener for breaker picker, 


We have a complete line of cast iron and plate ring 
holders. Also cape of Spinning Rings. All rings 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequenily in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. 
C.: Sales Megr.: S. R. Roane. 


Mer.: L. S. Ligon, Greenville, 8S. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Il. 
H. Webb, Mer., 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.; Royal C. Oamp, 
P. O. Box 2048, Greensboro, N. C: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: E. Drewry, 4179 Cliff Rd4., Birmingham, Ala.;: G. R. Baaley. 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463, Orlando, Fia.: J. W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. E. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg., 
Houston, Tex.: J. C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.,. New Orleans, La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave.. Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J. Macon, Ga.; I. J. Gor- 
don, 1910 Mae St., Orlando, Fia.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, 
N. C. The Philadelphia Office. 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Southeastern Reprs.: 


AIR ENGINEERING 
E. J. Severs, C. H. 


115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 


ALLEN CO., THE. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


Wooten, Fort Mill. 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div... 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock. 
R. 8S. Meade, M. Rhodes, Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 22nd 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, 
la. 


AMERICAN KEY FPRODUCTS, INC., 
Repr.: 


16 Park Row. New York 7, N. Y¥. Sou. 
Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C 
Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Ga. 


C., and Atianta 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas. N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPF., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mer. 


Sou. Office. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West Jist St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 
& OCo.. 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Pia.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ABMSTRONG CORK ©O., Industrial Div., 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, 
Mgr. 


Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Greenville, Ss. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence. R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Chariotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville. N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavole, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga,. Ala.; John H. Graham. P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Phone County 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
riettea, Ga.. Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Chariotte 3, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BEOS., INC., 1201 South Graham 8t., 
Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Ga.: Texas Repr.: 


Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
215 Central Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


Sou. Offices, 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 


BARBER-COLMAN ©O., Rockford, Ill. 
ville, 8. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8. C. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr.. 1640 N. Emory Rad., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, C.;: William M. Moore, 601 Pear] St.. Lynchburg. Va.: 
Alfred G. Maione, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Mgr... D. S. Quern, P. O. Box 183. 
Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd.. Warner Robbins, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC... EDWARD H., Boston. Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


MAN-UHLER CO., 180 Exell St.. Spartanburg. S&S C. W. B. Uhiler, 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr.. Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO.. Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead S8t.. 


Elizabeth, N. J 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 


Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 
C. 
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BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM Brooklyn. N. Y. Sou. 
Box $41, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Repr.: John Batson. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga.. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton C©Co., Inc.; 
Co.; Spartanburg, 


Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C.., 
Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
8. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BULLARD CLARK C©O., THE. Charlotte, N. C.. and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Bivd.. 
Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain, 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C L. Froneberger. Jr.. 8634 Bessemer Ave.. 


Greensboro, N. C.: W. D. (‘Chip’) Clark, 399 Lofton Road. N.W Atlanta, 
Ga.; Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C 

BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. MoOarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Berkart, D. H 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards. Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V 
Day. Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells. John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W 
Maddux, D. L. Pielden. care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Clify Road, Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
CAROLINA BELTING ©O., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM BREED CO., 1000 Elm St., Greensboro, N. OC. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CoO., Steel Creek Rd., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N.C. Sot. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8S. Main St., Dallas, 


Tex. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Gales 
Reprs.: J. BE. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. 
Sales Co., Inc., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg.. Atianta 3, Gae., Tel. Walnut 
8998; Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, 
Box 342, Phone 3192. Concord, N. C.;: Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, S. ©. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co.. I17 E. Court St.. Greenville, S. C.; 
Atianta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N.C. 


S. E. Mgr., Clinton 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY O©O., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Oorn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C.;: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.. L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1506 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward. Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Gae.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C.: James H. Carver, 
Shelby, N. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket. R. I.. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville. 
Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


U. S. A. 
5. C.; R. EB. L. Hold, 


DAYTON BRUBBER C©O., THE, Dayton 1, Ohin. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
3. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. 5S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, 
Gea.; T. A. Siszemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: BE. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5. C.; J. R. Eawards, 401 Peachtree Rd.. Spartanburg 6. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber OCo., 240 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ge.; C. G. Orim, 4123 N. Laurel Ave., Chariotte, N. C.: F. 
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OG. Tanner. 1549 Marianna St.. Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.;: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, 
Birmingham, Ala.;: W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.: EB. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr.. Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Teatile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO.. THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 40444 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. K. Dickson. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
DODENTIOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, &. C. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harr‘son, 
551 Wilton St... Marianna, Fla.; L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham, WN. C.; 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave.. Charlotte, N. C. New England: John H. 
Barlow, 43 Potters Ave.. Providence, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. LL. Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 5. 
Church St.. R. D. Sloan, Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens. M. D. Haney. Jr.. H. H. Pield, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira. W. R. Ivey. I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; J. A 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.: T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S&S. C.; J. T. MoeOregor, 
Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory. 
N.C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St.. N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
FPesperman, Jr.. John 8S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.; M. 8. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.: J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 1184; W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mig. 
Co.. Agt. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393. Greenville, S. C., Phone: 23-3327; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS O©CO., INC., 222 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office: 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg, S&S. C. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C., Stenley D. Berg: 245 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga., A. G. Laughridge. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Oo. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y¥. Sou. Sales and Tet¢hnical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave. S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St.. Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., 
P. ©. Box 970, Charlotte 1. N. C.; 3909 Capitol Ave.. Houston 3. Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.; H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Millis. Jr.. Raleigh, 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Bluefield. 
W. Va.: BE. H. Chapmen, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Ofice 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C., S&S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave.. Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 356 Franklin St.. Worcester 4, Mass. Salesmen: W. 
FP. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.;: D. A. Ahistrand, 692 Ken- 
nesgaw Ave... N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: Sam P Dixon, 2530 Randolph Place, Canter- 
bury Gardens, Birmingham 9. Ala.; Edward Pickett. Jr.. P. O. Box 1527. New 
Orleans, La.: P. T. Pinckney, Jr.. Box 1331, Memphis. Tenn. Distributors. 
Hugh Black, P. O. Box 1437, 29 Pendleton St.,.Greenville, 8. C.; Peerless Sup- 
ply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co.. Monroe, La.; Columbus Iron Works 
Co.. Columbus. Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Tennessee Mil! 
& Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Fulton 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Cam- 
eron & Barkley Co., Charleston, 8S. C., and Savangah, Ga.; McGowin, Lyons 
Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.;: Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, 
La.: Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply OCo., Alexandria, La. 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McFetters, Mer., Phone 23-0205; Raymond F. Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GULF OTL CORF. ur ra., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T 
Timmons, Greenville, 5. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, C.; R. G 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; 8S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y¥.: Philadeiphia. 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Megr.; 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Blidg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton. Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HMOUGHUTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr.. Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead &t.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock S8t., 
Pickens, 8S. C., Tel. 3041: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Preston 7151: G. J. Reese. 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn cc. L 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. BE. Hansen. 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree 
Rad., N.E., Apt. 6-B.’ Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bidg.. Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626; A. N. Jackson, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 8S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 302'% Otteray Drive, High Point. N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. 5.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Pleoyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex 


HUBINGER CO., THE. Keokuk, Iowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 
1576, Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 4-8306. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 8. C. 


HYSTER CO., Portland 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 
Lynch Bidg., Jacksonville 2, Fila. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, S. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mgr. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville. S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. ©C.; F. M. Wallace. 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPF., New Bedford. Mass. Frank Burke. Phone 3-4887. 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Yong ae Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.; R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 5. C. 


LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., THE B&B. K., Cincinnati! 8, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: 
Norfolk, Va., The Henry Walke Co.; Charlotte. N. C., The Henry Walke Co.: 
Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke ©Co.; Jacksonville. Fila.. Parquhar Machinery 
Co.: Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.; Memphis; Tenn., Bert L 
Sylar & Son; Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office. Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 1289 Lockwood St.. 
Newark 5, N. J. You. Repr.: J. Pred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte. 
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N. C.; James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave Mecon, Ga Leo A. DeJean, 
£50 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38. La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co.., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Asheville. N. C.: Columbia, 8S. C Knoxville. Tenn.; Rich- 
mond, Va.: Roanoke. Va.: Chears Bearing Oo.. Atlanta, Ga.: S. Donald Fortson 
Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. Parmer Co Macon, Ga John D. Robinson Co 
Savannah, Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co.. Inc.. West Point. Ga.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec 
& Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Turner Supply Co.. Mobile, Ala jefferson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: R. J. Tricon Co.. New Orleans, LA. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E.. Greenville, 8S. C. 
MAGUIRE & CO.. INC., JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave.. New York. N.Y 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAV BESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co.. Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgie—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co.. Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc... Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee 
Chatranocoga Belt & Sup. Co Chattanooga Summers Hdw. & Sup. Oo., 
Johneun City; Power Equipment Co Knoxville: Buford Bros.. Inc.. Nash- 
ville; Supply Co., Memphis Virginia—-Industrial Supply Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO... THE. Cleveland, O. So. Reprs.: Chal 
H. White. 239 Hillside Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. P. Russell, Box 778. Atlanta, 
Ga.: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidge.. Greenville, 5. C 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26. Mich. Wilson F. Hurley 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C.. Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J. W 
Davis. P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga Georgia labama, Mississippi and 
Loulsiara Repr Charlotte Supply Co Chariotte 1. N. C North Carolina 
Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. Tex... Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J 
Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, &. C 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia. N. C. Henry McKelvie 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: Walter S 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4°34, Atlanta. Ga 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—-32nd St.. Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 2. N. C 


MERROW MACHINE CO... THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. 5. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiey 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., Greensboro, N. C. (Freight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.: Augusta, Ga 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.: J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake. K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. BE. Nash, Asheville, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res.. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer.. 201 W. First St Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 
erd Bide... Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. EK. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., 
atlanta, Ga W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Frank- 
lin St.. Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER O©CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mer... L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mer., H. B. Askew, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.: Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723. 
High Point, N. ©C.: Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, 8S. C.; 
James B. Poteet, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL STAROH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York Olty. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Mgr.: L. BE. EKlempner, At- 
lanta. Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy. Troy, N. C.: J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc.. 882 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Bakers Supply, Charlotte, N. C 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York, N. Y¥. Sou 
Office and Warehouse: 224 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. Taylor, Box 
1161, Greensboro, N. C.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville. S. C.: F. D. Jac- 
oway. Box 28. Atianta, Ga.: James FE. McNeely. Jr.. Box 82. Gastonia. N. C.: 
James A. Sorrell, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville 2, Tenn 
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NOBLE, ROY. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box S41, 
Greenville, 5S. C. 


NOONE & CO... WM. R.. 105 Washington St.. Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE ©O., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St.. St. Louls 6, Mo. 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co., 170 Ellis St. N.E., Atianta, Ga 


NORTH, INC... FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave.. 5.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A.”’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta. Ga.: Marietta, Ga., P. O. Box 982, 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair. Atlanta, Ga.: J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J 
Payne, Carolinas. P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte. N. C.: Lynchburg. Va. 


PARST SALES CO,. 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse ©Co.. Greenville, 8S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg 


PEASE & CO., 119‘) E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD. LTD... INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City; Oedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atianta 3, 
Ga J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby. Atianta Office: C. T 
Lassiter. Greensboro. N. C.: Guy L. Morrison. L. C. Harmon. Jr.. 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C.: W. R. Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank 
Bidge., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way. N.E.. Atianta 5, Ga Kenneth B 
King, 1601 E. Seventh St.. Chariotte, N. C. Textile Distributors Southern 
States Chemical Oo., Atlanta. Ga.: Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc... F. H. Ross & 
Co., Inc., Southern States Chemical Co.. Charlotte, N. C.;: Southern States 
Chemical Co.. Greenville, &S. C.; Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co., 
High Point, N. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Oorp., High Point. N. C.; Tayler Sait & 
Chemical Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC.. 1374 Murphy Ave.. 8.W., P. O. Bos 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2136, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North. “Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair. Sales Mgr.; 
Glee B. Thompson, S&S Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFIL OORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte 2, N. 6. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING OO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 
ton, N. C. 


REINER, INC., RBOBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta. S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons 88 Forsyth St., &W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Merket St.. Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N.C 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 7222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201; A. EK. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. &., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odel] Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce. 
2°08 Belvedere Ave., Chariotte, N. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.. F. Robbins Lowe 
and ©. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.. Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charles S. Smart. Jr.. Selling Agt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ. CHEMICAL WORKS. INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13. N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta. Ga.: W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13._W. Fairview Ave., Greenville. S. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
PF. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 
Ol] Saies: G. R. Dyer, Mer... National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami, Fila., Tampa, Fia., Columbia, 
S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Narhville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Columbia F. 8. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O 
Box 6516, Raleigh. N. C.: L. M. Kay, 332 Bighth St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.;: W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111 
Broadus Ave.. Greenville, S. C.: R. C. Martens, Rt. 1. Elmore, Ala.; R. O. 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave.. Concord, N. C.: C. ©. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish. 211 Clatre Drive, Thomasville. Ga.: R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366, Knoxville. Tenn.: E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., 1. E., Greenville, 5S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
Crescent 3774: Ga 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport 
305 E. Ponce de Leon Ave Decatur. Ga Tel 


Repr.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N C., N. C. Repr Jack 
Alexander. Box 1623. Phone 7777, Charlotte. N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C 
Repr T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St Kingsport. Tenn... Tenn. and Va 
Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Guthery Apts. No. 6, Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-9045 
oO. 1 (**BRleackie’’) Carter. Box 2206 Tel. 5043. Greenville. 8S. C Otto Cox 


Regional Repr., Geurgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas 


6 Reed St.. P. O. Box 216, Phone 2391, Pelzer, 5. C 


SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


SMITH. YATES D.. 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen. Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey. Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville. 
Pla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St.. N. E.. 
Atlanta, Ga: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St.. Columbia, S. C.; 5S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON OO., 118645 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mig. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensbcro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office end Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Datson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant. 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Devis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte N. 
C.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell. Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga., W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Litéle, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2 Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653; Charlies J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte. N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812. Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, S. C.. 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro. NW. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr.;: Henry P. Goodwin. Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 F. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S C.. J. J. 
Kaufmann. Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batsor and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlante, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 


STEIN, MALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office 
224 W. Second St.. Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mgr.. W. N. Eline. 2500 Roewel) 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes. 1257 Durand Dr.. 
NW... Atlante. Ga.: J. E. Hensley. 3011 Ave. Birmingham, Ala. WN. C 
Repr.: W. S. Gilbert. Charlotte, N. C.; 8S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Charioctte, 
HN. C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.; M. H. Oranford, 135 
Walnut St.. Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 

STODGHILL & ©O., Atlanta, Ga. 


STOP-FIRE, INOC., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou Repr.: L. B. Mc- 
Williams, 2124 Green St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bidg.. Norfolk. Va. 


SUNRAY CO., Airport Road. Spartanbure. 8S. C 
Coddington, Gen Mer. Distributors: Wrenn Bro 
Co., Inc., Greenville, 8S. C 


E. J. Eaddy, Pres.: H. O 
Charlotte. N. C.;: Coleman 


TERRELL CO.,. INC., THE, Charlotte. « E A. Terrell. Pres... W. S. Terell 
Seles Mgr 
TEXAS CO., THE. New York. N.Y. Dist 


Offices, Box 901. Norfolk. Va and 


Bux 1722. Atlanta. Ga Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. B wart. Norfolk. Va W.H. Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: 
FP. M. Edwards. Goldsboro. N. C W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville. 8. C.: F G. Mitchell. Charleston. S&S C: L 
C. Mitehum, Atlanta. Ga A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Atlanta. Ga J. G. Myers, Dirm- 
Ingham, Ala J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore. Md Oo. W. Wood. 
Chariotte. N.C J. H. Murtee. Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin. Greensboro. 
NC WT. Allen. Greensboro. N. C C. T. Hardy. Durham. C 

TEXTILE APRON CO... East Point. Ga 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO.. 1300-10 S. Mint St.. Charlotte 2 WNW. C 

TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Baddy. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery. Place. New York, N. Y¥ 
S. E. District Office 017 S. Bivd Chariotte 3. N.C KM. Slocum. Dist 
Mer Tel. Charlotte 063. Sales Reprs R. ©. Cook. 115 Orchard Road 
Richmond 21. Va Te Richmond 84-0804 EF. O. Eagle. 620 Jovner St Csreens- 
boro, N. C.. Tel. Greensboro 6291: G. B. Libby. P. O. Box 517. Taylors. 8S. C 
Tel. Greenville 2.2800 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO.. Gastonia. N.C 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia. N.C 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO.. 29048 N. Pifth 8S Milwaukee. Wi Sou. Reprs 
T. H. McKenzie. 2316 S. Bivd.. P. O. Box 395. Charlotte. N. C South Carolina 
T. BH. McKenzie. 2316 S. Bivd P ©. Box 395. Chariotte. N. C Georgia 
Fouthe Engineering © ©. Box 4 Fackso1 lie Alabam 

utneas Engines g Co P. ©. Box 491 Jack Fila Virg P.M 
Simpsor 7 I Park Co Richmond 20. Va Sharpe 
care Dixie Salk ( P. ©. Box 1829. K xville Te Lexa 5S. Golob & 
Co 1805 McDuffie St Houst« f lex nad KR. F Hamilton & Associates 
2615 Cedar Spring. Dalla Tex Louisiana rico Fuse Mig. ¢ Milwaukee 
Wis Distributors in the key cities of the South 


U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sow 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs M. Ousley, P. O 
s. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper. 


Plants, Greenville 8S 
Box 816. Greenville. 
Johnson City. Tenn 


U. RING TRAVELER 159 Aborn St.. 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville. S C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard. P. O Box 
456. Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord. N. C 


Providence. R. I Sou. Reprs.: 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... Providence. R. I Sou 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: I 
head Bidg. Atlanta. Ga.. Agt. J 


Offices, 819 Johnston 
E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
W. Stribling 


VALENTINE & CO., 


J. W., 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station Cc 


Winston-Salem. N. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 221 
St., Greenville, S. C.. H. V. Barker. Sou. Dist. Mer. 


W. Washington 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus. Ga. 


Office and Sales 
Gastonia, N.C. Phone 247. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk. Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte. N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave.. New York 16. N. Y. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Soi. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy. ITI. Box 123. Grif- 
fin. Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 216'2 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield. 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S C.; R. V. McPhail, Gastonia. N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield. 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION). 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney, Branch Mer... 2148 Highland Si.. 
Chariotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W Johnston, 613 Mills St.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Devereaux St., Columbia. S. C 


Chamblee, Ga. R. A 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point. Ga 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY ©O., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou 
Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I 
Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reprs. 


Office, Whitin Bidg. 
Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg... 
M. J. Bentley and B B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley. Box 84. Ware Shoals. S. C 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 
Wilkin and John Matthews 


1504 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3. N Cc. Hugh 


WOLF, JACQUES & ©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning. 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell. R. No. 15. Knoxville. Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
@ N. Y. Office: 6708 Empire State Bldg. 


MR. TEXTILE EXECUTIVE 


Can you place a young man with the following 
qualifications High School N. ©. Vocational 
Textile School graduate in Weaving and De- 


signing. also graduate of the complete I. C. & 
course in Cotton Manufacturing. 15 years’ mil) 
experience, weaver. loomfixer and have worked 


through a mill mastering each machine in card- 
ing. spinning. winding. warping. and weaving 
Can figure all changes and production. Super- 
visory experience in carding and spinning. also 
experience in routing stock through a colored 
varn mill. Sober. dependable. ambitious. Will 
go anywhere. Invite thorough investigation 


Write ““MAS-8."’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


OPENING FOR 
STARCH SALESMAN 


Well known manufacturer of textile starches 
has opening for sales representative in Cuar- 
Olinas territory. Selling experience not es- 
Sential but must have practical knowledge 
of starch application. and slashing opera- 
tion. Give full particulars as to experience 
and qualifications 


Address *‘SS-15 care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C 


FOR SALE 


400 pounds vat dye Red Carbanthrene B.N 
neentratcad powder manufactured by Na- 
tional Aniline Chemical Compan, at less 
than half of present day price. Samples on 
request. Address 
TIE VISKING CORPORATION 
6733 West 65th Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


WANTED 


Job as Overseer Spinning, Assistant Super- 
intendent or Production Manager. Can fur- 
nish best of references 


Write “BAS.” care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


FOR SALE 


Highly profitable textile parts and spring 
bus ‘ness established 10 vears will be sold 
eccount of owner's health. For information 
write Box 769. Gastonia, N. C 


For Best Results Use 


Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


POSITION WANTED 


as manager or superintendent. Experience on 
carded and combed yarns Osnaburge and 
quality sheeting. Superintendent of mills for 
several years. Employment record and references 
to interested parties 


Write ““NN-86."" care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C. 


LOOM 


SPECIALISTS 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Coalfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
and Strapping 


Telephone 27218 


When in Charlotte 
use our service 


HERTZ ff 


-UR-SELF 


SYSTEM 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 North Tryon Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


TIME STUDY ENGINEER—Consulting and staff 
engineer experienced on wage incentives—direct, 
indirect—-supervision; plant layout: methods; pro 
duction scheduling and control job evaluation 
Textile school graduate. now employed. Desires 
permanent iocation with progressive textile or- 
ganization. Family FPurnish best of references 
Write S. E.."" care Textile Bulletin. P. O 
Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


PRACTICAL OVERSEER OF WEAVING available 


Now employed but would like to make a change 
Experienced on all types of Draper and C & K 
Looms on cotton and rayon. Can handle slashing 
on cotton. Two years college education. Strictls 
sober and reliable: no bad habits: married: age. 
40. Prefer North or South Carolina, or the East 
but will go anywhere. Write “‘F-218,"" care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. Cc. ~% 


EXPERIENCED WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER AVAIL- 
ABLE: now emploved but would like to make 
change: prefer Alabama or Georgia, but will go 
anywhere. Have had 12 years’ experience as ove! 
seer—can handle weaving and ‘slashing. Experi- 
enced on all types of Draper looms from E-Mode!) 
to AD-Model, on plain and fancy work. Age 41 
married: two years college education. Can give 
best of recommendations. Sober and reliable 
Would like to hear from someone who is looking 
for a man to hustle his job. Write “‘S-Z."' care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as. Superintendent or Man- 
ager of Yarn or Twine Mill. Experience coverinz 
all departments making yarns: twines, seine, rope 
rug and polished twines. Age 41. reliable. sober 
and can give good references. Write ‘*Twines,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. 
N.C 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Just Published ———— 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


2738 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.75 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- 


FIRE PUMP 
FOR SALE 


Brand new Datyton Dowd. 5° AF-10 Peerless 


panel for 75 H. P 


550-volt i-phase 


H.P. G.E. Motor, all in original crates 


fire pump. complete with new control 


60-cycle, 1800 R.P.M. motor—with rebuilt 75 
approved by insurance underwriters 


BLACKINTON MILLS, INC 


O. Box 449 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Will Finance Textile Inventions 


I would like te have a leek at mechanical 
devices developed by people active in the 
textile industry or on the outside. I am 
interested in financing mechanical or 
other devices in an amount up te about 
$10,000. Transactions will be strictly 
confidential and the right of the inventor 
properly protected. If you have anything 


to submit, give me a rough outline of it 


TEXTILE MILL 
AND DYE HOUSE 
—FIBRE BROOMS— 
Made especially for the textile 
industry 

PERFEX—Brooeklyn 8. N. ¥. 
Seuthern Rep. J. P. Bateson 
Rex 841. Greenville. 5. C. 


WANTED 


Sales Representative for each of six Southern 
States by manufacturer of Textile Wood parts 


for weaving and spinning. Commission arrange 
ment. Must have good following. Give all par- 
ticulars first letter 


addressed to George J. Wileon. Box F. 
visions of the textile industry the most 


effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics: Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 


rayon handling. 


eare Textile Bulletin, and I will arrange 
an appeintment at some mutually con- 
Write “‘L-14."" care Textile Bulletin, 


venient place. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


@ If you want a new job, if you are POSITION WANTED 


seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- tile graduate, with wide experience includ 
ing rayons and blends. wants to make new 


PLANT MANAGER 


Capable and energetic Superintendent, Tex- 


ployees and emplovers 
connection with progressive organization 

Good manager of help. well experienced in 
* cost and production control, as well as styl- 


ing and production of new goods 


Order from: 
@ Firms having textile mill equip- 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Charlotte, N. classified advertisements valuable in Write 


establishing business contacts. P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


care Textile Bulletin 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - ---------%4 


. Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for _ one year at $1.50 or , 
—— three years at $3.00. 
SIGNED-_ 
| FIRM__ 
ADDRESS 
| REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. 
| Mease Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. ’ 
| 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


MEN WANTED-POSITIONS OPEN: 


Manager roller printing plant; manager Southern filament rayon cloth mill; superintendent tricot knit plant, Southern states, 
salary $7,500-$10,000 year; worsted and woolen cloth mill superintendents; knit goods engineer with technical education and 
wide experience in hosiery, underwear or outerwear: manufacturing; textile mill engineers with and without textile school 
education; superintendent-mechanic cutting and sewing plant; assistant plant manager rayon fabric mill; overseer sewing room 
(knit goods ) ; overseer cotton pile fabric dyeing and finishing; overseer sheet and pillow Casc department; chemists and chemical 
engineers, also textile school zraduates; salesmen for machinery, chemicals, supplies, etc., for Southern territory; erectors for 
cotton preparatory machinery ce foreign service; hosiery machine hxers; loom fixers for South America. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in business Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 
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Bothered with 
oil drip from 
roll necks? 


Change to 


NON-FLUID OIL 


Looking for an oil that will positively stay on roll 
necks and off leather and cork cots? 


7 out of 10 mills today use NON-FLUID OIL for top 
ara’ bottom rolis and saddles of long draft frames. Thev 
get greater production of clean yarn at lower lubricant 
cost... for NON-FLUID OIL does not creep or craw! 
and lubricates constantly until entirely used up. 


Write for Bulletin T1STB and free testing samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Warehouses: 


Charlotte, N. C.—Greenvilie, S. U.—Atianta. Ga.—Provi- 
gence, R. |.—Detroit, Mich.—Chicago, tll.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Works: Newark, N. J. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of 
lubricants but is a specific product of our manufacture. So- 
called fluid grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often 


prove dangerous and costly to use. 


292 Madison Avenue 


BOOST PRODUCTION- LOWER COSTS 


with NALCO infra-red LAMPS 


Nalco infra-red lamps are 
valiable in banks or strips 


A- Cloth-and direction of travel 
B- Reflectors 
tar 


> 


Simple, flexible installations of Nalco infra-red heating lamps such 

as this have speeded up textile production as much as 409o— 

through faster drying, dehydrating and carbonization! 

These extra advantages of Nalco radiant 

heat lamps can mean higher production 
higher profits for your plant! 


Clear 

glass @ Operate at a fraction of the cost of 
type conventional ovens. 

Infra- @ No spoilage of materials—constant. 
Red high quality product. 

Lamp. @ Instant action eliminates wasteful 


oven warm-up periods. 
@ Flexible—immediately adjustable to 
changing needs. 
Write today for details on economical 
infra-red installation — no obligation. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Electric Lamp Ca. 


St. Louis 6. Me. 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps" 
McKEE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Paving Surveys and Reports 


Water Supply Waste Disposal 


Sewers and Sewage Treatment 


W. K. DICKSON & CO. 


404% S. Tryon St. Phone 7696 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Gefore Closing Down 


— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED - 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Coker, president of Sonoco 
Products Co., Hartsville. S. C.. has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 


American Trust Co.. Charlotte. N. C. 


lames L 


Frederick Sherman has joined Ayer & 
Gillett, Inc., advertising agency at Char 
lotte, N. C.. as vice-president. 
The agency handles accounts for a number 
of textile machinery and supply firms. 


executive 


Charles J. Owen, Jr., treasurer of Beacon 
Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., has been elect- 
ed to the 
Esmond Mills, Ltd., which operates plants 
at Granby, Que., and Perth, Ont. Control 
ling stock in the Canadian enterprise was 
purchased by Beacon last month from Tex 
tron, Inc. Other officers of Esmond Mills. 
Ltd., are: H. L. Taylor of Providence, R. I.. 
president; Stephen C. Owen (president of 
Beacon) of New York City, vice-president; 
G. E. Nixon and J. G. Porteous, vice-presi- 
dent-general manager and secretary, respec- 
tively, both of Montreal. A $175,000 im- 
provement program for the facilities at 
Granby and Perth has been announced. In- 
cluded in the program are installation of 
new carding, spinning and weaving machin- 
ery, as well as construction possibly late 
this year of a 20,000 square foot extension 
tor new dyeing equipment at Granby. 


additional duties of treasurer of 


Albert R. Jube has been elected president 
of Collins & Aikman Corp., which has 
plants at Norwood and Roxboro, N. ee to 
succeed the late Willis G. McCullough. He 
has been vice-president of the firm for many 
years. 


B. S. Rose and E. P. Cave have been 
elected to the board of directors of Wood 
side Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. Mr. 
Rose is a vice-president of the mill chain, 
and Mr. Cave is president of Ely & Walker 
Dry Goods Co. at St. Louis, Mo 


William K. Cox has resigned as recrea- 
tional director for the Brandon Corp. plant 
at Woodruff, S. C., in order to complete his 
law course at.the University of South Caro- 
lina. 


M. J. Dooher has been appointed editor 
of the American Management Association 
to succeed James O. Rice, recently elected 
secretary of the national group. Mr. Dooher 
will be in charge of editing and publishing 
the organization's various periodicals and 
conference proceedings. 


Gordon R. Moffatt, previously assistant 
superintendent, has been named superin- 
tendent of the East Spartanburg, S. C., plant 
of Draper Corp., loom building firm. He 
succeeds the late Kenneth F. Jackson. 


Charles K. Seid, previously fabrics sales 
manager for Celanese Corp. of America and 


tor 16 years general sales manager for 
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American Bemberg Corp., has resigned as 
vice-president and gencral manager of Peer- 
less Mills, New York City and Pawtucket. 


R. I. 


J. OQ. Thomas has been assigned the 
duties of personnel manager for the bed 
spread and Karastan plants of Fieldcrest 
Mills, Spray, N. C. He will continue as 
counselor... . J. W. Norman has 
been appointed staff assistant to the Field 
crest director of industrial and public rela 
tions, Macon P. Miller. .. . W. B. Weaver 


resumes his duties in the department of in 


veterans 


dustrial and public relations, in charge of 
the Spray civic organization and mill villag 
maintenance Mrs Landress, for 
eight years connected with the U. S. D: 
partment ot Agriculture fiber testing labora 
tory at Clemson College, S. C.. has joined 
Fieldcrest Mills as head of the phy sical test 
ing laboratory in the research and quality 
control department 


Lous 


Jesse A. White has been named general 
manager of Republic Cotton Mills at Great 
Falls, S. C. Mr. White has been joint gen- 
eral manager of Cleveland Cloth Mills at 
Shelby, N. C., and of Slater (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. tor the past 18 months. He 
W. J. Erwin, who recently resigned as exec- 
utive vice-president of the three mills at 
Great Falls to become vice-president of 
Riegel Textile Corp. From 1929 to 1937, 
Mr. White was plant superintendent of 
Cleveland Cloth Mills. and from 1937 to 
1948, superintendent of the Slater plant 
His earlier experience includes five years 
with Erlanger Mills at Lexington, N. C 

Mr. White has named J. T. Crawford 
manager of Republic Cotton Mills. He will 
be chief assistant to Mr. White. From 1930 
to 1933 Mr. Crawford was general superin- 
tendent of Aragon-Baldwin Mills, joining 
the Republic staff two years ago. Mr. White 
has renamed other members of Republic's 
managerial staff, as follows: Penn Acree. 
ofhce manager; Joho Bean, Te. 
director; W. H. Ferguson, employment 
manager; Don Pennington, supervisor of 
standards department; A. B. Currie, super 
visor of shipping depertment; H. A. Dam. 
eron, resident engineer; A. H. Dallas, Roy 
Brasil, and J. L. Wright, plant superintend- 
ents, and J. T. Hammett, maintenance su- 
perintendent. 

Appointmen* of R. P. Alexander as gen 
eral superintendent of Slater Mfg. Co. was 
announced from Greensboro, N. C . by H 
C. Carter, vice-president of J. P. Stevens & 
Co. and general manager of the Carter 
Fabrics Operating Group. First move of Mr 
Alexander on assuming his new duties was 
to announce that the managerial staff of the 
plant would continue its present duties. On 
the staff are: H. S. Richardson. 
general superintendent; R. H. Atkinson, 
personnel director; C. C. Compton, cost de- 
partment supervisor; J. D. Huckabee, plan- 
ning department supervisor; H. B. Gosnell, 


succeeds 


personne! 


assistant 


weaving superintendent; G. E. Blanton, 
preparation superintendent: L. T 
cloth overseer; H. B 
overseer, and J. A. Brady, office manager 

At Shelby, N. C., H. A. Rollins has been 
ippointed general superintendent of Cleve- 
land Cloth Mills 
Cleveland managerial staff would continu: 
They are: J. W. Corbett, 
office manager; John Z. McBrayer, person 
mel director: 


scarce, 


room Tavlor. shop 


Ti members of the 


in. their duties 


Vernon Lockridge, cost de 


partment supervisor; L. B. Teele, planning 
department supervisor; Colin Bridges, su 
pervisor of supply; A. C. Bland, 
superintendent; H. H. Howard, 
superintendent; J. E. Queen, throwing su- 


perintendent; Warlick, cloth 


Rollins. shop overseer 


weaving 


pre paration 


Forest 
and LD | 


ry) 
OVCTSCCT, 


Elmo Scott has been promoted trom spin 
ning second hand at the Proximity Plant of 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.. to 
overseer at the Pineville (N ( ) 
Plant. 


( core 


M. A. Simons, resident manager of the 
Esmond-Virginia Division of Chatham Mfg 
Co., Waynesboro. Va.. 
rector for the annual membership campaign 
tor the Waynesboro Community Hospital 


has been named di- 


Ralph B. Long, chemical engineer at the 
Roanoke, Va., plant of American 
Corp., has been named Roanoke's outstand- 
ing man of the year by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a past presi- 
dent of the civic club 


Viscose 


local 


Joseph G. Donharl has been named sales 
representative in Georgia, Tennessee, Ala 
bama and Mississippi for the textile chemi 
cals division of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.. 
New York City. Mr. Donharl, who has had 
considerable experience in all phases of tex- 
tile processing and finishing in wool, rayon 
and cotton mills, was formerly associated 
with American Cyanamid Co. and with 
Rohm & Haas Co. He will take 
new duties Feb. 1 as a 
Sonneborn's 


Over his 
representative ot 
complete line of processing 
specialties. 


MILL NEWS 


DiLton, ¢ 
32,000-spindle 


Carolina Mills, Inc., a 
combed yarn 
plant, has been granted the right to con- 
tinue operation under a two-man trustee 
ship until July 1, when trustees are to make 
a report to Federal District 
Charleston, S. C. At: this 
will determine 
closure of a 


carded and 


Court at 
time the court 
whether to permit fore- 
mortgage, continue Operation 
or require submission of a plan of reorgan- 
ization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy 
Act. N. Walsner Edens of Bennettsville. and 
W. H. Corry of Dillon, were appointed 
trustees tollowing a ¢ hapte r X petition hled 
Nov. 11 by Carolina Mills, Inc. Judge ] 
Waites Waring, following the hearing in 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


would hie the 
order continuing the trusteeship. The order 
will include 
$100.000 of 


Charleston. indicated he 


provisions for issuance of 
certificates of indebt- 
priority 
claims, except taxes ind the first mortgage 
Assets of the listed in the 
Chapter X petition as about $1,700,000 and 
$1.800.000. Mr 
general manager of the plant, testified that 


trustees 


edness, which will have over all 


corporat 7) Werte 


liabilities, Corry, formes 
the mill had operated at a proht during 20 
months of his managership and 
thinks it can still be operated at a proht 
The plant is said to have a large volume of 


orders on ifs books 


KinGcs Mot 
Mills, Inc 
ings and print cloths with 18,500 spindles 
and 388 looms, is. reported to be discon- 


N. ¢ Du-Court 


equipped to manufacture sheet 


NTAIN, 


tinuing operations in the near future, with 
stock now being run out of the machinery 
George B. Duckawney ts now listed as pres- 


ident in place of Courtland Palmer 


CSREENSBORO. N. © 
men and 
ployees of Burlington Mills Corp., or ftor- 


Fifty-eight young 


women, either children of 


mer employees themselves, are receiving 
training during the current term of college 
and professional schools through the us< ot 
money received from the James Lee Love 
Educational Loan Fund. The 
been made available through the Burlington 
Foundation, a_ charitable established 
by Burlington Mills Corp., and awarded by 


the foundation 5 board of trustees to apple 


tunds have 


trust 


cants meeting the requirements of the edu 
cational program. This year, the young men 
and women who have 
pursuing’ 28 different 
ranging from a one¢-year course in art to a 
six-year medical educational in- 
stitutions located in Selected 
from various units of the Burlington Mills 


received loans are 


courses of study, 
course, in 
seven states 
organization, all successful applicants tor 
the leans were recommended by local loan 
committees with knowledge of the tacts in 
case. At present, 45 
committees are functioning in communities 
Burlington operates. Established in 
honor of a founder of Burlington Mills, 
James Lee Love of Burlington, a prominent 
educator, the !oan program does not specify 
that any textile held at 
the completion of his training. In addition, 


each individual such 


where 


recipient enter the 


each person who receives a loan is granted 
a period extending six months after the 
completion of schooling before any repay- 
ments on the loan are expected 
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Page 

Acme Steel Co 6 
Air Engineering Co 69 
Allen Co The 25 and 65 
American Cyanamid Co 

Industrial Chemicals Div 35 
American Moistening Co 8 
Apex Machine Tool Supply Co 106 
Armour & Co 

Industrial Soap Div 10 
Arnotd., Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Ashworth Bros Im 93 

— B— 

Baliy & Co.. Ine Joshua I lif 
Barber-Colman Co 47 
Barkley Maehine Works 115 
Bemis Br Bag Co 19 
Best & Oo.. Inc... Edward H 102 
Blackman-Uhler In 21 
Borne Scrymser Co 53 
Bradiey Fiyer & Repair Co 
Lrookiyn Fibre Broom Co 122 
Bullard Clark Co.. The (BE. H. Jacobs Northern 

Div.) 60 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 106 


Butterworth & Sons Co. H. W 72 and 115 


Carbomatic Corp 93 
Carolina Belting Co 64 
Carolina Loom Reed Co 107 
Carolina Refractories Co 69 
Carter ‘Traveler C: (Div. of A. B. Carter. Inc.) 109 
Chariotte Car Rental Service. Ine 122 
Chariotte Chemical Laboratories. In« lll 
Chariotte Leather Belting Co 14 
Ciba Co 29 
Clark, H. E 94 
Clinton Industries. Ini 85 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 31 
Cole Mie. Ci D 105 
Corn Products Sales Co 36 and 37 
Crabb & Co William 113 
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A BETTER REDUCING AGENT 


Customers are critical of textile printing. 
And your best assurance of favorable comment 
—sales—is to use Discolite with vat 


colors and discharge pastes. 


DISCOLITE RETAINS its efficiency at high temperatures. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL . . . sodium sulphoxylate formalde- 
hyde, supplied in highly concentrated lump or powder form. 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fine performance results 
in white and colored discharge printing . . . 


in hydrosulphite indigo printing. 
GOOD FOR STRIPPING, TOO. When other stripping 


agents fail, Discolite often does the job .. . an 


extra economy typical of all Royce Products. 


Remember these two important points: Discolite is a 
reducing agent; it’s made only by Royce. 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* + PAROLITE* FABRITEX* « DRYTEX* 


VELVORAY* + CASTROLITE* + VATROLITE* + ZIPOLITE* + GUMOLITE* 
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Tune in... 


Protect yarn and fabric from oil 


stain by using Texaco Stazon... 


it won't splatter, creep or drip 


OR top rolls, looms and other places where bear- 
NO are close to yarn or fabric, lubricate with 
Texaco Stazon—it stays on the bearing surfaces, stays 
off the goods. 

Texaco Stazon doesn’t splatter, creep or drip. . 
virtually eliminates oil stain. Moreover, Texaco 
Stazon is a highly stable lubricant. It does not form 
gummy deposits and is not affected by humidity. Ap- 
plications last longer, so fewer are needed. 

Leta Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you oper- 
ate all your machinery more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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